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fja.  1.  a,  Jtmnaieidin  frytlali,  parti;  rhom  dal,  paliily  ueectle-Bhai<e<l.  '>,  Two 
corptuflt  lu^Unfi  rrlU.  one  ot  which  Bhowe  a  flattened  niictea*  preBiie<I  Bgunat 
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nnc  another,  .^11  from  i  tu  ./  Iwloug  to  the  f»nii  uf  Pla^iaodivn  malarur 
dnwribeH  aa  tt'main'rfxt :  (f.  Lat'rrania,  .  h  (after  Celli  and  Quameril,  PiJymiUm.' 
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irith  Khrlioh's  mixture  of  orange,  luad  fuob«tD.  ^d  tneth;  1  green,  a,  Myclo- 
uytea.  '>,  LympliooytuH,  r,  Poly  nuclear  leucocytes,  it.  Kosinophil  cells. 
',  BrokoD-down  eosinnphil  cell.  /,  Normal  red  corpuscle,  </.  Poikilocytcb. 
A,  Microcyte*  (small  red  corpuacles).  ',  Macrocytca  (large  rod  corpuscles). 
i,  Kucleateil  led  ciicpnaule  of  normal  si;(c  (normoblast).  /,  NnoleaCed  red 
uorpiiaale  nl  abnnrinal  nte  (gigantolilast). 
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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 

Apology  or  comment  seems  scarcely  necessary  in  introducing  to 
English  readers  a  work  of  so  well-established  a  reputation  as  Pro- 
fessor Weichselbaum's  Grundriss  der  Pathologischen  Histologic,  Neither 
has  it  been  thought  needful  or  desirable  to  make  many  additions, 
and,  consequently,  the  only  ones  of  any  length  are  the  note  on  the 
Gum  Freezing  Method  on  p.  24  (which  the  popularity  of  that  method 
in  this  country  seemed  to  demand),  and  the  very  brief  account  of 
Dr.  Bevan  Lewis's  useful  process  appended  to  the  chapter  on  the 
Nervous  System  (p.  351).  Some  insertions  in  the  text,  chiefly 
relating  to  terminology,  have  been  distinguished  by  square  brackets 
when  it  seemed  worth  while,  and  a  few  foot-notes  similarly  and 
with  the  letters  " — 2V."  following.  Under  the  former  head  may  be 
noted  the  exact  zoological  names  of  the  animal  parasites,  which, 
when  differing  from  the  more  popular  designations,  have  been 
appended  to  the  latter,  and  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  note  on  p.  180,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  H.  M. 
Mackintosh,  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  who  kindly  revised  the 
chapter  in  question. 

Some  alterations,  however,  have  been  made  in  the  typography  and 
arrangement.  Thus  the  work  has  been  thrown  into  chapters, 
English  fashion  (though  these  correspond  for  the  most  part  with 
the  Abschnitte  in  the  original),  and  long  sections  have  in  some 
instances  been  broken  up  into  two  or  more.  It  has  also  been 
thought  advisable  to  print  the  practical  portions  in  a  smaller  type 
than  the  descriptive,  which  it  is  hoped  will  facilitate  reference. 

It  remains  for  me  to  express  my  obligations  for  much  kind 
assistance   in  various  ways,   but   especially   to  Drs.  W.  F.  Kobertson 
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and  Wallace  Beattj  and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Benson,  who  were  good 
enough  to  revise  the  chapters  relating  to  their  several  specialities, 
viz.,  those  on  the  Nervous  System,  the  Skin,  and  the  Eye  and  Ear 
respectively;  and  lastly,  my  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Author  for 
the  unvarying  courtesy  and  kindness  which  I  have  experienced 
from  him. 

In  translating  a  work  like  the  present,  which  deals  with  a  great 
mass  of  facts  and  names,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  whatever  care  may 
be  used,  to  avoid  all  slips,  and  I  shall  feel  grateful  for  having  any  such 
pointed  out  to  me. 

THE  TRANSLATOR. 
Dublin,  Dec,  1894. 
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The  chief  object  which  I  had  in  view  in  preparing  the  present 
volume  was  to  provide  the  tyro  in  the  study  of  Pathological  Histology 
with  a  guide  for  his  work  in  which  he  might  find,  given  concisely 
and  briefly,  not  only  the  doctrines  of  the  science,  but  also  the 
most  useful  and  practical  methods  for  its  investigation. 

As  I  considered  it  essential  to  include  pathogenesis  and  etiology 
in  the  descriptions,  at  least  so  far  as  their  discovery  depends  on 
microscopic  investigation,  it  was  necessary  for  me,  if  the  dimensions  of 
the  book  were  not  to  be  unduly  large,  on  the  one  hand  to  restrict 
myself  in  my  choice  of  material  to  the  relation  of  the  more  important 
facts,  leaving  unnoticed  all  points  which  are  of  secondary  moment 
or  not  yet  sufiiciently  well-ascertained,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  use 
the  greatest  possible  brevity  of  expression.  On  the  same  grounds  I 
have  also  omitted  references  to  the  literature  and  the  names  of 
authorities.  But  whilst  on  the  one  hand  I  have  been  sparing  of 
letterpress,  on  the  other  I  have  been  the  more  liberal  in  the 
insertion  of  figures,  being  of  opinion  that  suitably-chosen  illustrations 
produce  a  clear  conception  of  facts  much  more  quickly  and  certainly 
than  even  the  most  accurate  description.  In  the  execution  of  the 
drawings  all  diagrammatic  representation  has  been  carefully  avoided, 
and  attention  rather  paid  to  reproducing  the  actual  conditions  with 
the  greatest  possible  fidelity. 

In  consideration  of  the  high  importance  which  methods  of  investi- 
gation possess  for  the  practical  study  of  our  science,  I  have  given 
them  a  corresponding  amount  of  attention.  Thus,  the  general 
methods  have  been  placed  together  in  a  special  Part  (Part  I.),  whilst 
in  Parts  II.  and  III.  I  have  appended  to  the  individual  chapters 
and  their  subdivisions  an  account  of  the  special  methods  suitable 
for  the  study  of  the  subjects  therein  dealt  with.  Of  course  here 
also,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  those  methods  alone 
have  been  described  which  accomplish  their  purpose  with  greatest 
speed  and  certainty ;  and  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  investigations,  of 
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special  importance  or  frequency,  have  several  methods  been  given 
together,  in  order  to  enable  the  student  to  compare  them  one  with 
another  as  regards  their  results. 

Since,  as  already  mentioned,  I  have  included  etiology  in  the 
scope  of  the  present  work,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  assign  any 
special  reasons  for  describing  amongst  the  methods  of  investigation 
those  for  the  examination  of  bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms, 
even  though  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  extend  the  description  so 
as  to  include  processes  of  cultivation  and  experiment  on  animals  in 
addition  to  the  microscopic  methods.  Lastly,  I  have  also  considered 
it  advisable  to  have  particular  regard  to  the  diagnostic  value  of 
the  methods  given,  not  only  for  pathological  but  for  clinical 
purposes. 

As  a  concise  description  of  the  pathological  histology  of  the  Ear 
was  also  desirable  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  this  task  was 
undertaken,  at  my  request,  by  Dr.  B.  Gomperz,  Emeritus -Assistant 
of  Otology  in  Vienna,  who  has  kept  strictly  to  the  plan  of  the 
work  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  figures  in  the  text  are  for  the  most  part  wood-cuts,  and 
were  almost  without  exception  drawn  from  original  preparations  by 
Mr.  W.  Schwarz,  Candidate  of  Medicine,  who  has  rendered  them 
with  great  accuracy.  The  xylographic  establishment  of  V.  Eder  in 
Vienna,  where  the  blocks  were  engraved,  has  also  made  every  effort 
to  satisfy  my  requirements,  which  were  no  light  ones.  A  smaller 
proportion  of  the  illustrations  were  produced  by  the  zincograph 
process  in  the  establishment  of  Angerer  &  Goschl  at  Vienna.  They 
are  not  of  course  equal  in  excellence  to  the  wood-cuts.  For  Figs. 
2,  3,  and  4  in  Plate  I.  I  am  indebted  to  the  particular  kindness 
of  Dr.  A.  Ellein,  who  has  endeavoured,  with  success,  to  represent 
accurately  the  shades  of  staining  in  the  elements  of  the  blood.  The 
photographic  multiplication  of  the  micro-photographs  in  Plates  IL- 
VIII.  was  carried  out  at  the  artistic  and  photographic  establishment 
of  J.  Lowy  in  Vienna. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
ViBNNA,  February  1892. 
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PART  I. 


GENERAL  METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  science  of  Pathological  Histology  at  the  present  day  is  not 
alone  concerned  with  investigation  of  the  minute  structure  of  the 
tissues,  but  it  has  also  in  many  instances  to  decide  particularly 
as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  bacteria  or  other  micro-organisms 
in  them  and  their  juices,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  nature 
of  such  micro-organisms  should  they  occur.  As,  however,  widely 
different  species  of  research  are  required  for  these  two  purposes, 
the  methods  of  investigation  employed  in  Pathological  Histology  are 
naturally  divided  into  Histological  and  Bacteriological. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTOLOGICAL  METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

1.  The  Examination  of  Flaids. — A  medium-sized  drop  of  the  fluid 
to  be  examined  should  be  placed  on  a  slide  by  means  of  a  loop 
of  platinum  wire  or  a  glass  rod.  If  the  fluid  is  very  poor  in  solid 
elements,  the  detection  of  the  latter  is  facilitated  by  laying  a  hair 
or  fine  thread  in  the  drop  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  rich 
in  solids,  it  must  be  diluted  by  the  addition  of  an  indifferent  liquid. 
A  0*5  to  0*7  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  is  most  frequently 
used  for  the  latter  purpose,  but  this  cannot  be  kept  long  in  stock, 
as  it  readily  becomes  mouldy.  Distilled  or  tap  water  may,  however, 
also  be  used,  if  not  dealing  with  structures  which  are  very  easily 
damaged. 

When  the  examination  is  more  protracted  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  object  from  drying  up,  from  time  to  time  to  place  at 
the  margin  of  the  cover-glass  a  drop  of  the  fluid  used  for  diluting,  or 
to  smear  its  edges  with  vaseline,  melted  paraffin  or  wax,  glycerin,  or 
the  like ;  or,  best  of  all,  to  carry  out  the  examination  in  the  hanging 
drop  (p.  25).  If  it  is  desired  to  stain  any  cells  which  may  be  present 
in  the  fluid,  a  drop  of  picro-carmine,  alum,  cochineal,  or  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  anilin  dyes  (p.  26),  can  be  placed  at  the  margin  of 
the  cover-glass,  whilst  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  should  be  torn  off  and 
applied  to  the  opposite  margin,  so  as  to  increase  the  speed  with  which 
the  staining  fluid  flows  in.  The  superfluous  stain  can  afterwards  be 
removed  by  irrigation  with  water  or  a  J  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic 
acid  ;  and  if  it  is  wished  to  render  such  a  preparation  permanent,  a 
50  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  or  glycerin,  may 
then  be  similarly  applied,  and  the  preparation  finally  cemented  (p.  22). 
For  the  mode  of  applying  reagents,  see  p.  7. 

Fluids  are  also  in  many  cases  examined  in  the  dried  condition,  i** 
what  are  called  cover-gkiss  preparations  (p.  26). 
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2.  The  Examination  of  Fresh  Tiesaes. — Tissues  can  be  examined 
either  in  the  fresh  date,  or  after  preliminary  fixation  and  hardening. 
The  former  of  these  methods  must  not  be  neglected;  indeed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  the  study  of  certain  changes.  The  procedure 
consists  in  scraping  the  juice  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  fresh  prepara- 
tion, or  cutting  out  a  very  minute  particle  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
curved  on  the  flat  and  then  tearing  it  up  as  finely  as  possible  by 
means  of  preparation  needles  (sewing  needles  firmly  fixed  by  a  clamp 
in  wooden  handles)  in  a  drop  of  an  indifferent  fluid  ;  or,  lastly,  by 
endeavouring  to  make  thin  sections,  which  may  be  done  with  a  razor 
or  double  knife,  or,  which  is  far  preferable,  by  means  of  the  freezing 
microtome  (p.  15). 

Preparations  made  in  this  way  are  either  simply  examined  in  salt 
solution,  or  may  be  treated  with  stains  and  reagents,  and,  if  desirable, 
preserved,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  preparations  of  fluids.  They  can 
also  be  kept  in  salt  solution  for  a  short  period  by  depositing  the  slides 
in  a  moist  chamber,  such  as  is  used  for  culture  plates  (Fig.  7). 

The  needling  of  fresh  tissue  can  be  very  much  facilitated  by  pre- 
vious immersion  in  rather  small  pieces  in  macerating  fluids,  for  which 
purpose  the  following  may  be  used: — Milller's  fimd  (p.  8),  or  0*01 
to  0  05  per  cent,  solutions  of  chromic  acid  (especially  for  portions  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  are  left  several  days  in  the  fluid); 
^0*1  per  cent  osmic  add  (particularly  for  tissue  containing  fat  and  for 
nerves— 7-action- twelve  to  twenty- four  hours);  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitric  a/nd  (isolates  smooth  muscle  fibres  in  a  few  days) ;  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  (for  the  canaliculi  of  glaiids — twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours*  action) ;  baryta  water  and  lime  water  (for  nerves,  muscles,  and 
connective  tissue,  which  remain  six  hours  in  the  former,  several  days 
in  the  latter);  33  per  cent,  solution  of  cavstic  potash  or  soda  (for 
smooth  and  striated  muscle,  the  cementing  substance  of  which  dissolves 
^ven  within  an  hour);  and,  lastly,  33  per  cent,  alcohol  prepared 
by  mixing  one  volume  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  with  two  of  water 
(for  epithelial  structures,  which  are  immersed  for  one  to  two  days, 
the  fluid  being  frequently  shaken). 

Macerated  and  needled  preparations  can  be  examined  either  in  a 
drop  of  the  macerating  fluid  itself — which  is,  indeed,  unavoidable 
when  using  the  33  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda — 
or  else  in  salt  solution  or  water,  the  latter  being  indicated  after 
maceraiion  in  strong  acids.  For  tearing  up  objects  macerated  in 
osmic  acid  glass  needles  must  be  used,  which  may  easily  be  obtained 
by  drawing  out  a  glass  rod. in  a  gas-flame. 

In  preparing  various  objects  for  microscopic  examination,  it  is 
advantageous  to  employ  black  and  white  backgrounds  for  unstained 
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and  stained  preparations  respectively,  for  which  purpose  glass  plates 
painted  black  and  white,  or  the  like,  may  be  used. 

S.  Reagents.— The  ordinary  mode  of  using  reagents  is  either  by 
applying  them  directly  to  the  uncovered  object,  or  by  allowing  them 
to  flow  in  under  the  cover-glass  from  the  side,  a  scrap  of  blotting^ 
paper  being  laid  at  the  opposite  edge  in  order  to  secure  more  rapid 
penetration.  Sections  may  also  be  placed  for  some  time  in  a  watch- 
glass  containing  the  reagent.  The  following  are  the  most  useful 
reagents : — 

(1)  Acetic  acid  is  usually  employed  only  in  very  dilute  form,  as  a 
i  to  2  per  cent,  solution,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  cell  nuclei  and 
elastic  fibres  more  distinctly  visible,  the  albuminoid  substances  of  the 
body  of  the  cell  and  the  connective-tissue  fibres  being  caused  by  it  to 
swell  and  thus  become  more  transparent.  Mucin  is  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid  without  re-dissolving  in  excess  of  it. 

(2)  Hydrochloric  acid  is  used  as  a  decalcifying  reagent  in  a  3  to  5 
per  cent,  solution.  It  dissolves  calcium  carbonate  with,  calcium  phos- 
phate without,  liberation  of  bubbles  of  gas. 

(3)  Sulphuric  acid  (in  25  per  cent,  solution)  in  like  manner  dissolves 
out  the  calcium  salts,  with  formation  of  crystals  of  gypsum — prisms 
grouped  in  bunches.  It  is  also  used  as  a  reagent  for  amyloid  substance 
and  cholestearin, 

(4)  Osmic  add  in  ^  to  1  per  cent,  solution  serves  as  a  test  for  the 
recognition  of  fat  and  myelin,  which  are  coloured  by  it  of  a  tint 
varying  from  brown  to  black.  A  similar  colour  is,  however,  eissumed 
by  the  granules  in  the  so-called  Mastzdlen  and  occasionally  even  by 
those  in  cells  which  have  undergone  parenchymatous  degeneration. 
The  acid  must  be  kept  in  brown  glass  bottles,  and  the  vessels  and 
implements  used  in  its  application  must  be  made  of  glass,  and  be  free 
from  organic  impurities. 

(5)  Caustic  potash  or  soda,  in  1  to  5  per  cent,  solution,  causes  all 
albuminoid  bodies,  those  in  cell-nuclei  included,  as  well  as  gelatinous 
substances,  to  swell  up  and  become  transparent,  so  that  all  the  remain- 
ing elements  come  out  more  distinctly,  and  thus  these  reagents  can  be 
used  for  the  recognition  of/at,  lim^,  elastic  fibres,  pigment,  etc. 

(6)  Iodine  and  potassium  iodide  are  used  in  LayoVs  solution  (iodine, 
I ;  potassium  iodide,  2 ;  distilled  water,  300)  in  testing  for  glycogen, 
amyloid  substance,  and  cholestearin. 

(7)  Ether  and  chloroform  for  removing  fat  (p.  53). 

4.  Fixation  and  Hardening. — Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the 
methods  for  examining  fresh   tissue,   fixation   and  hardening  of  the 
latter  must  in  most  cases  be  carried  out,  the  object  being,  on  the  o^ 
hand,  to  ensure  the  least  possible  amount  of  change  in  the  struc 
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of  the  tissues,  while,  on  the  other,  the  consistence  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  finer  sections  is  obtained.  But  since  tissue  can  be 
fisced  only  while  still  warm,  or  immediately  after  death,  it  is  but 
seldom  that  the  process  can  be  employed  in  Pathological  Histology,  and 
we  must  usually  be  content  with  merely  hardening  the  tissues  and 
organs.  For  this  purpose  alcohol  and  Mliller's  fluid  are  most  fre- 
quently used,  and  in  these  also  the  specimens  should  be  deposited  as 
soon  as  possible  after  death  or  removal  from  the  living  organism.  In 
general,  pieces  are  to  be  chosen  which  are  not  more  than  one  or  two 
cubic  centimeters  in  size,  or  at  least  pieces  into  which  several  deep 
cuts  have  been  made;  and  they  must,  moreover,  be  placed  in  wide 
vessels  with  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
lie  side  by  side  and  not  one  over  the  other.  The  fluid  must  also 
be  changed  repeatedly,  i.e.,  as  often  as  it  becomes  turbid. 

Hardening  in  Alcohol. — For  this  purpose  absolute,  or  at  least  96  per 
cent.,  alcohol  is  used,  in  which  the  specimens  should  be  laid  upon  a 
pad  of  blotting-paper  or  cotton  wool,  not  directly  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  Hardening  in  alcohol  has  the  advantage  of  attaining 
its  object  rapidly  (even  in  a  few  days  if  the  fluid  is  repeatedly 
changed);  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  causes  great  shrinking,  espe- 
cially in  specimens  which  are  rich  in  water,  and  also  dissolves 
the  fat. 

Hardening  in  MiUler's  Fluid, — This  fluid  consists  of  potassium  bi- 
chromate, 2  parts;  sodium  sulphate,  1  part;  and  distilled  water,  100 
parts;  a  scrap  of  camphor  or  naphthalin  being  added  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  moulds.  Miiller*s  solution  certainly  hardens  much  more 
slowly  than  alcohol,  but  with  less  damage  to  the  specimen,  and  as  the 
red  corpuscles  and  the  fat  are  also  retained,  it  is  in  the  viaj&rity  of 
cases  preferable  to  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  which  lime 
salts  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  tissues,  as  these  salts  would  dissolve  in 
the  fluid;  while  for  hardening  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  it  is  used 
almost  exclusively.  If  the  fluid  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  30° 
to  40''  C.  the  result  will  be  more  rapidly  attained.  When  hardening 
is  complete,  the  specimens  having  been  washed  in  running  water  so 
long  as  the  latter  shows  any  colour,  are  afterwards  kept  (if  it  is  not 
a  point  of  importance  to  retain  the  fat)  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  which 
can  be  changed  once  or  oftener  if  necessary.  If  they  have  not  been 
thoroughly  washed  out,-  precipitates  subsequently  form  in  the  alcohol, 
but  this  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  in  the  dark. 

In  certain  cases  the  boiling  method  can  also  be  used  for  hardening, 
namely,  when  it  is  intended  to  preserve  albuminous  fluids  in  the 
tissues,  as  in  pulmonary  oedema,  nephritis,  cysts,  and  tlie  like.  Cubes 
about  1  ccm.  in  size  are  inmiersed  in  boiling  water  for  some  seconds 
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to  a  few  minutes,  after  which  hardening  is  completed  in  alcohol  or 
Miiller's  fluid. 

6.  Decalcification. — This  process  must  be  carried  out  when  dealing 
with  tissues  from  which,  in  consequence  of  their  calcareous  constituents, 
no  fine  sections  can  be  prepared ;  and  the  more  slowly  it  proceeds, 
that  is  to  say,  the  less  concentrated  the  acids  used,  the  better  is  the 
result. 

For  very  small  pieces,  or  when  there  is  but  little  calcareous  matter 
present,  the  mere  keeping  in  Miiller's  fluid  may  suftice ;  otherwise  the 
pieces,  which  should  not  be  too  large,  are  laid — always,  however,  after 
previous  hardening  in  alcohol  or  Miiller's  fluid — in  a  solution  of 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  of  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  strength,  or, 
in  order  to  avoid  swelling  of  the  interstitial  substance,  in  Ebner's  fiuidy 
which  consists  of  nitric  acid,  5  parts;  alcohol,  1000  parts;  distilled 
water,  200  ;  and  common  salt,  6.  The  decalcifying  fluid  given  by 
Gradenigo  may  also  be  recommended;  it  consists  of  nitric  acid,  70 
parts;  common  salt,  15  ;  and  distilled  water,  2000. 

The  decalcifying  fluid  must  be  frequently  changed,  and  the  speci- 
mens when  decalcified  be  subjected  to  a  very  prolonged  washing  in 
running  water,  that  is,  until  the  acid  is  completely  i-emoved ;  and 
finally,  they  must  be  hardened  once  more  in  alcohol. 

When  it  is  desired  to  decalcify  very  rapidly,  phloroglucin  may  be 
combined  with  nitric  acid  in  the  following  manner: — A  gramme  of 
phloroglucin  is  dissolved  in  10  grammes  of  pure  non-fuming  nitric 
acid  by  slow  and  caiUious  warming  over  a  flame,  and  the  solution  is 
then  diluted  before  it  becomes  cool  with  50  ccm.  of  distilled  water. 
In  this  fluid  the  hardened  (or  fixed)  preparations,  after  having  been 
first  carefully  washed  in  water,  are  deposited  until  decalcification  is 
complete,  which  results  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  half  to  one  hour 
with  the  smaller  specimens,  in  several  hours  with  the  larger.  They 
are  then  washed  in  running  water  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
and  hardening  is  completed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

6.  MethodB  of  Ii^jection. — Artificial  injection  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics  is  but  seldom  required  in  Pathological  Histology,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  the  natural  contents  of  the  vessels  wUch  are 
of  paramount  interest,  and  these  are  retained,  so  far  as  the  blood- 
vessels are  concerned,  when  the  specimens  are  examined  while  fresh 
in  salt  solution,  and  when  Miiller's  fluid  is  used  for  hardening. 

The  masses  used  for  artificial  injection  may  be  blue  or  red,  liquid 
while  cold,  or  requiring  to  be  melted  by  heat.  They  may  also  be 
purchased  of  good  quality.^  The  actual  injection,  which  should  be 
carried  out  under  a  pressure  not  too  high  and  as  constant  as  possible, 

*  Of  Dr.  G.  GrUbler,  12  Bayer'sche  Straase,  Leipzig. 
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may  be  effected  by  means  of  an  ordinary  syringe  or  of  Hering's 
apparatus,  or,  when  water  is  laid  on,  with  an  arrangement  which  can 
be  constructed  out  of  two  wash-bottles  in  the  following  way: — -The 
two  flasks  are  closed  in  an  air-tight  manner  with  india-rubber  corks, 
each  perforated  twice  and  fitted  with  two  glass  tubes,  one  of  which  is 
shorter  than  the  other  and  ends  just  below  the  cork,  whilst  the  second 
and  longer  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  Flask  A  is  filled 
with  the  injecting-fluid,  and  the  long  glass  tube  is  connected  with 
the  injection  cannula  by  an  india-rubber  pipe,  while  the  shorter  tube 
is  connected  with  flask  B,  the  longer  glass  tube  of  which  again  com- 
municates by  another  rubber  pipe  with  the  tap  of  the  water-supply. 
If,  now,  water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  flask  B  the  air  therein  is  com- 
pressed, and  in  this  way  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  injecting-fluid  in 
flask  A.  If  no  supply-pipe  is  available,  water  or  mercury  may  be 
allowed  to  flow  into  flask  B  from  a  third  flask  placed  at  a  suitable 
height. 

Before  commencing  the  injection,  the  cannula  tied  into  the  vessel  (in 
the  case  of  organs  which  have  been  cut  open  an  elastic  catheter  may 
be  introduced  into  the  vessel  instead  of  the  cannula)  is  filled  with  the 
injecting  mass,  and  is  then  brought  into  connection  with  the  injecting 
apparatus  or  syringe,  avoiding  the  entrance  of  air-bubbles;  indeed, 
when  the  latter  instrument  is  employed  a  guard  apparatus  should  be 
arranged  between  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  and  the  cannula,  to  ensure 
that  no  air-bubbles  gain  admission  in  deUiching  and  reconnecting  the 
syringe.  The  veins  should  be  left  open  at  first,  in  order  that  the 
blood  may  be  able  to  flow  out  through  them,  but  they  are  ligatured 
before  injection  is  completed.  If  during  the  process  the  injecting 
mass  flows  from  wounded  vessels,  the  latter  must  be  closed  by  clip- 
forceps  or  other  clamping  arrangement.  In  working  with  a  mass 
which  has  to  be  liquefied  by  heat,  it,  as  well  as  the  organ  to  be  in- 
jected, must  be  placed  in  water  at  from  40°  to  50°  C.  When  the 
process  is  complete  the  injected  organ  is  immersed  in  cold  water  and 
then  in  alcohol,  but  if  cold  masses  are  used,  directly  in  alcohol,  in 
which,  after  some  hours,  it  is  cut  in  pieces. 

Lymphatic  vessels  can  also  be  injected  by  means  of  the  'puncture 
method,  that  is,  by  thrusting  a  fine  cannula,  resembling  the  needle  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe,  obliquely  into  the  tissue  or  through  the  wall  of  a 
vessel  into  the  surrounding  structures,  and  injecting  slowly. 

7.  Methods  of  Embedding. — In  section-cutting,  if  the  sections  need 
not  be  particularly  delicate,  and  it  is  wished  to  arrive  rapidly  at  the 
results,  the  preparations  may  be  wedged  into  a  piece  of  well-hardened 
amyloid  liver ;  but  otherwise  they  are  embedded  in  celloidin  or  phot- 
oxylin,  or  in  paraffin. 
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(a)  Embedding  in  Celloidin  or  Photoxylin, — The  specimens,  which 
should  not  be  more  than  1  ccm.  in  size,  having  been  dehydrated  in 
absolute  (or  96  per  cent.)  alcohol,  are  immersed  first  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  ether  and  absolute  alcohol,  next  in  a  thin  and  then  in 
a  thick  solution  (the  latter  about  the  consistence  of  thick  syrup)  of 
finely-cut  celloidin  in  the  ether  and  alcohol  mixture  just  mentioned. 
In  these  solutions,  which  must  be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels,  the 
specimens  remain  for  a  length  of  time  which  varies,  according  to  their 
size  and  other  characteristics,  from  hours  to  days  and  even  weeks — 
t.e.,  until  complete  saturation  has  been  attained.  They  are  then 
attached  to  blocks  of  cork  or  wood,  the  surface  of  which  must 
previously  be  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  dried  celloidin,  and  they 
may  then  be  furtlier  covered  with  thick  celloidin  solution ;.  or,  what 
is  often  inore  advantageous,  a. piece  of  stiff  paper,  which  must  be 
somewhat  higher  than  the  object,  is  fastened  with  needles  round  the 
edge  of  the  block  of  cork  or  wood,  and  the  space  between  specimen 
and  paper  ring  is  then  filled  with  celloidin  solution.  When  the  latter 
has  dried  somewhat  in  the  air — in  many  cases  it  is  better  to  allow  the 
drying  to  take  place  under  a  bell-ghiss,  as  slowly  as  possible,  during 
from  one  to  three  days — the  specimen  is  lastly  immersed  in  50  to 
80  per  cent,  alcohol,  by  weighting  the  wooden  block  with  pieces  of 
lead,  etc.,  and  left  until  it  attains  the  consistence  requisite  for  cutting. 

In  making  sections  the  block  of  celloidin  is  cut  to  a  cube,  and  the 
object  is  freed  from  the  medium  covering  it,  leaving  a  layer  only 
one  or  two  millimeters  thick;  the  knife  is  moistened  with  50  to  80 
per  cent  alcohol,  which  also  serves  for  the  reception  of  the  sections. 
For  dehydrating,  96  per  cent,  alcohol  or  absolute  alcohol  (the  latter 
only  for  a  few  seconds)  is  employed,  and  for  clearing  (p.  21)  not  oil  of 
cloves,  but  oil  of  bergamot,  origanum,  or  cedar,  or  xylol,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  sections  must  not  lie  too  long,  as  otherwise  they  shrivel,  this 
being  especially  the  case  with  xylol. 

Should  it  be  wished  to  free  the  sections  from  celloidin,  this  is 
done  by  immersing  them  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol  mentioned  above,  but  they  should  be  kept  in 
absolute  alcohol  for  about  five  minutes  before  and  after  this 
immersion. 

Embedding  in  photoxylin  is  carried  out  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
in  celloidin.     The  former  is  more  transparent  but  not  so  hard. 

(h)  Embedding  in  Paraffin. — In  this  process  we  may  content  our- 
selves with  merely  enveloping  the  object  in  paraffin,  or  else  it  may  be 
completely  saturated. 

In  the  former  case  paraffin  is  melted  over  a  flame  in  a  vessel  of  mode- 
rate depth,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  solidify  one  or  more  well  surface- 
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dried  specimens  are  pushed  into  it,  any  air  bubbles  which  may  form 
being  removed.  Before  the  paraffin  becomes  quite  hard  the  embedded 
objects,  together  with  the  mantle  of  paraffin  covering  them,  are  cut  out 
in  the  form  of  prismatic  blocks,  which  are  next  placed  for  a  short  time 
in  alcohol  and  then  cut  into  sections,  being  kept  wet  with  alcohol 
during  the  process.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  speed,  but  it  is 
merely  a  somewhat  superior  substitute  for  clamping  in  amyloid  liver. 

For  the  second  mode  of  paraffin  embedding,  t.e.,  saturation  with 
paraffin,  a  special  kind,  or  a  mixture,  is  used  which  melts  at  about 
51°  or  52*"  C.  A  harder  paraffin  should  be  used  for  small  objects 
and  during  the  heat  of  summer;  a  softer  for  larger  objects  and  a 
winter  temperature.  A  mixture  of  30  grm.  of  a  paraffin  which  melts 
at  45"  C.  with  25  grm.  of  one  melting  at  50°  C.  is  commonly  suffi- 
cient for  a  room  temperature  of  20""  C.  After  dehydration  in  absolute 
alcohol,  the  specimen  is  first  placed  in  a  solvent  for  paraffin,  i.c., 
chloroform,  xylol,  or  anilin  oil,^  and  left  there  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  houra,  or  until  it  sinks,  when  it  is  tmnsfeired  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  paraffin  in  chloroform  (5  grm.  paraffin  in  25  ccm.  chloro- 
form), xylol,  or  anilin  oil,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  two  to  eight 
hours  or  until  it  sinks,  and  lastly  to  melted  paraffin  in  a  thermostat  * 
set  at  51'  or  52"  C,  where  it  is  left  in  a  suitable  vessel  for  from  half- 
an-hour  to  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  it&  size.  The  object  having 
been  placed  in  proper  position,  the  paraffin  must  then  be  made  to 
solidify  rabidly  by  plunging  the  vessel  into  cold  water. 

The  specimen  embedded  in  paraffin  is  next  pressed,  the  paraffin 
being  warmed,  upon  a  block  of  wood  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
previously  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  same  substance.  The  mass  of 
paraffin  is  then  further  trimmed  so  as  to  form  a  rectangular  prism,  the 
object  only  remaining  covered  by  a  layer  of  about  1  mm.  thickness. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  sections  with  the  microtome 
(p.  14),  in  the  case  of  larger  specimens  the  cutting  is  done  slowly, 
and  with  the  knife  fixed  obliquely,  but  with  the  knife  set  at 
right  angles  and  rapidly  drawn  when  the  objects  are  smaller,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  ribbon  sections — in  either  case  without  wetting. 
The  longer  sides  of  the  paraffin  block  must  stand  parallel  with  the 
edge  of  the  knife.  Should  the  sections  roll  up  they  are  spread  out 
by  means  of  a  special  section-spreader,  or  with  a  soft  hair  pencil. 
They    are    next   placed  in   xylol    for   the   purpose   of   dissolving  the 

'  When  anilin  oil  is  used,  96  per  cent,  alcohol  suffices  for  the  preliminary 
dehydration.  If  chloroform  is  employed,  the  specimen  can  be  transferred  from 
alcohol  first  to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  alcohol  and  chloroform,  and  thence  to  pure 
chloroform. 

*  The  thermostats  employed  in  Bacteriology  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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paraffin,  then  for  five  to  ten  minutes  in  chloroform,  and  from  that, 
in  case  the  pieces  have  already  been  previously  stained  en  masse — 
though  this  is  but  seldom  possible  in  Patholi^cal  Histol(^y — are 
transferred  to  absolute  (or  96  per  cent.)  alcohol,  ethereal  oil,  and 
balsam  (pp.  21-22);  otherwise,  however,  they  are  removed  from  the 
chloroform  into  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  then  into  water,  and  finally 
into  aqueous  staining  solutions. 

When  the  sections  are  very  fragile,  or  would  fall  to  pieces  on 
dissolving  out  the  paraffin,  they  (and  especially  ribbon  sections)  must, 
before  undei^roing  further  treatment,  be  fixed  upou  well-cleaned 
microscopic  slides,'  either  by  smearing  the  latter  with  a  thin  layer 
of  a  medium  consisting  of  1  vol.  collodion  and  2  vols,  oil  of 
cloves,  and  laying  and  arranging  the  sections  upon  this,  after 
which  the  slides  are  further  placed  for  ten  to  thirty  minutes  in  a 
thermostat  at  52°  C. ;  or  more  simply,  by  spreading  out  the  sections 
upon  the  slide  in  alcohol,  pressing  them  with  Swedish  filter  paper 
several  times  folded,  and  then  transferring  the  slides  for  several  hours 
to  a  thermostat  at  35°  C.  When  cool,  the  slides  are  treated  by  the 
method  already  given  for  sections,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  paraffin, 
for  which  purpose  vessels  of  such   a  shape  (Fig.  1)  as  to  admit  of 


Fin.  1.— Olim  Tnan.  wim  Slidix. 

lUicnMcofnc  slides  are  cleansed  first  in  absolute  ftlcohol,  and  then  in  distilled 
wkter;  or  with  still  greater  certaint)'  by  depositing  them  in  concentrated  nitric 
kdd,  which  is  then  washed  away  with  distilled  water,  this  being  further  followed 
by  cleaDsing  with  absolute  alcohol  and  distilled  water,  and  finally  drying  with  a 
clean  cloth.  A  very  excellent  mode  of  cleaning  and  disinfecting  elides  which  have 
already  been  in  use  consists  in  boiling  them  for  a  quart«r-  to  half-aa-hour,  with 
repekt«d  stirring,  in  a  fi  to  10  per  cent,  solution  of  lysol  (in  which  they  may  also 
be  kept  for  a  longer  timeX  and  immediately  afterwards,  that  is,  before  they  have 
began  to  cool,  washing  them  in  a  strong  jet  of  water  until  it  flows  away  pure,  and 
finally  wiping  them  in  a  cloth  free  from  grease.  Cover-glasses  which  hare  been 
used  can  also  be  cleaned  in  like  manner,  but  these  are  first  removed  from  the 
slides  by  wanning  the  latt«r  over  a  fiame,  and  are  then  boiled  separately,  in  order, 
aa  far  «b  possible,  to  avoid  breaking  them. 
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several  sliden  at  once  being  arraDged  in  tbem  in  rows  may  be  nsect 
with  advantage. 

The  kind  of  paraffin  enibetlding  just  described,  t'.f.,  saturation, 
allows  of  the  preparation  of  very  thin  sections,  and  is  especially 
suitable  for  obtaining  tenai  sections;  but  it  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  disadrantaf>e  that,  owing  to  the  temperature  required  to  melt  the 
paraffin,  shrinkages  lake  place  in.  the  tissues,  or  during  the  subsequent 
solution  of  the  medium  small  particles  may  drop  out  of  sections  if 
their  elements  are  verj'  loosely  connected. 

8.  The   Prepsration   of  SeationB.     Hiorotomes. — For  rough  examina- 
tion it  may  be  sufficient  to  make  sections  by  hand  only,  with  a  razor 
ground  hollow  on  both  sides  or  at  least  on  tlie  upper,  a  smooth  cut  * 
surface  being   fir-st  secured,  and   the   nizor   made   to    work    more   by 


drawing  than  by  pressure.      The  latter  must  also  be  kept  constantly 
moistened,  in  cutting   fresh   specimens,  with  a  fluid   consisting   of  2 
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parts  of  alcohol  and  1  part  of  glycerin  diluted  with  water  to  half 
its  strength ;  in  cutting  hardened  preparations  alcohol  alone  is  used. 

Nowadays,  however,  special  microtomes,  of  which  there  are  several 
types,  are  far  more  frequently  used — that  is,  when  fine  and  even 
sections  are  desired.  Those  made  by  Jung  of  Heidelberg,  Reichert 
(Fig.  2)  and  Fromme  of  Vienna,  Katsch  of  Munich,  and  Schanze  of 
Leipzig,  can  be  recommended :  their  modes  of  action  may  be  seen 
from  the  catalogues  of  the  respective  makers.  The  objects  to  be  cut 
are  fixed  in  a  suitable  clamp,  for  which  purpose  preparations  which 
are  not  embedded  must  be  wedged  into  amyloid  liver,  or  attached  to 
blocks  of  cork  or  wood  with  glycerin  jelly.  This  is  prepared  as 
follows : — Fine  gelatin  is  cut  up  and  allowed  to  swell  for  some 
hours  in  water ;  the  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  swollen  gelatin 
boiled  up  with  an  equal  volume  of  glycerin  to  which  a  little 
camphor  or  a  trace  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  added  to  guard  against 
the  growth  of  mould,  filtered  through  linen,  and  then  allowed  to 
set.  In  use  a  small  piece  is  liquefied  over  a  flame  and  placed  on 
the  roughened  surface  of  a  cork  or  wooden  block ;  the  preparation, 
which  must  not  be  more  than  \  cm.  in  height,  is  pressed  upon  it, 
and  the  whole  is  deposited  in  strong  alcohol  to  set. 

In  cutting,  the  knife  of  the  miprotome  is,  as  a  rule,  fixed  at  the 
most  acute  possible  angle  with  the  preparation, — indeed,  iii  such  a 
way  that  the  whole  of  the  edge  can  act ;  but  occasionally  a  different 
position  is  more  advantageous.  The  knife,  as  well  as  the  preparation, 
must  be  kept  continually  moistened  with  a  hair  pencil  dipped  in 
alcohol,  and  the  sections  are  removed  by  the  same  means.  Only 
preparations  embedded  in  paraffin  are  best  cut  dry  (p.  1 2). 

To  avoid  tearing  very  large  sections,  particularly  of  the  brain,  it  is 
advisable  to  carry  out  the  cutting  altogether  under  fluid,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  instruments  known  as  immersion  microtornes  are  adapted. 

Another  special  variety  is  the  freezing  microtome  (Fig.  3),  in  which 
the  preparation  is  laid  on  a  metal  plate  and  frozen  by  causing 
an  ether  spray  to  act  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  latter.  The  method 
is  applicable  to  both  fresh  and  hardened  objects;  in  the  former, 
however,  the  freezing  causes  certain  alterations  of  structure,  and  is 
therefore  only  to  be  recommended  in  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  obtain 
tolerably  fine  sections  quickly. 

In  order  that  the  preparations  may  freeze  well,  they  must  be 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water;  so  that  objects  hardened  in  alcohol 
are  to  be  completely  freed  from  the  latter  by  protracted  soaking  in 
water,  say  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Preparations  preserved 
in  MiLller's  fluid,  however,  may  be  used  at  once,  or  after  lying  in  water 
for  a  short  time. 
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If  the  red  corpnaclea  are  to  be  retained  in  frtsh  objects  which  it  is 
intended  to  cut  with  the  freezing  microtome,  the  specimens  are  pre- 
viously immetsed  for  some  hours  in  MuUer's  fluid,  a  proceeding  which 
is,  indeed,  to  be  recommended  in  other  cases  also. 
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The  pieces  destined  for  freezing  ought  not  to  be  more  than  about 
i  cm.  in  height,  antl,  while  the  ether  spray  is  acting,  are  lightly  pressed 
down  upon  the  plate  until  they  become  frozen  to  it.  If  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  getting  this  to  succeed,  the  under  surfacn  of  the  preparation 
may  be  smeared  with  H(|uid  glue.  Tlie  piece,  although  completely  frozen, 
should  not  be  too  hard.  Cutting  is  usually  done  dry,  and  the  sections 
transferred  to  salt  solution,  or  to  Miiller's  fluid  diluted  with  water. 
The  sections  are  either  examined  unstained  in  one  of  the  fluids  already 
mentioned,  or  are  carefully  transferred  to  alcohol  (first  to  weaker,  then 
to  stronger),  and  then  stained  and  treated  like  sections  of  hardened 
objects. 

Lastly,  preparations  which  have  already  been  embedded  in  celloidin 
may  also  he  cut  with  the  freezing  microtome,  but  they  must  previously 
be  soaked  in  water  for  at  least  twelve  hours. 

9.  Preparation  of  Serial  SectJosB.  — (n)  Of  Celloidin  Preparations. — 
Narrow  strips,  about  twice  the  width  of  the  sections,  are  cut  from 
tough  paper,  such  as  sanitary  paper,  and  with  these  the  sections  are 
removeti  from  the  knife  of  the  microtome  by  bringing  one  of  the  strips, 
lightly  strained,  down  upon  the  section  as  it  lies  floating  in  a  moderate 
quantity  of  alcohol  close  to  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  then  drawing  it 
away  to  the  left  in  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  blade.  In  this  way 
rows  of  sections  are  obtained   upon   the  paper  strip,  in   which   each 
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section  must  always  come  to  the  right  of  the  preceding  one.  The 
paper  strips  must,  until  their  transference  to  the  slides,  lie  kept 
moist  with  alcohol  by  spreading  them  with  the  sections  uppermost 
upon  several  layers  of  blotting  paper  lying  in  a  flat  dish  and  well 
saturated  with  alcohol.  As  soon  as  the  cutting  is  finished,  the  strips  are 
placed,  stretched  tight  and  with  the  sections  downwards,  upon  well- 
cleaned  slides,  over  which  some  time  previously  a  thin  layer  of  collodion 
has  been  poui-ed.  They  are  then  quickly  covered  with  a  few  layers  of 
filter-paper,  pressed  with  the  latter  against  the  slide,  and  lastly  drawn 
away,  when  the  sections  remain  adherent  to  the  glass  and  should  still 
be  somewhat  moist.  The  slides  are  now  placed  with  the  sections 
uppermost  in  a  wide  but  low  cylindrical  specimen  glass,  upon  a  table- 
shaped  plate  made  of  sheet  metal  perforated  like  a  sieve ;  ether  is 
poured  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  which  is  closed,  and  thus  the 
sections  are  exposed  for  any  desired  length  of  time  to  the  ether 
vapour.  In  this  manner  the  sections  become  fixed  to  the  slide,  and 
may  then  be  stained  and  subjected  to  further  treatment. 

(h)  Of  Paraffin  Preparations, — If  preparations  of  not  too  large  dimen- 
sions are  saturated  with  a  paraffin  suitable  for  room  temperature 
(p.  12),  and  the  paraffin  block  cut  to  shape  so  that  two  of  its  sides  are 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  fixed  transversely,  the  margins 
of  the  successive  sections  adhere,  one  below  the  other,  when  the  knife 
is  rapidly  worked,  and  thus  ribbons  of  sections  are  formed,  which  can 
be  fixed  and  further  treated  by  the  methods  given  on  page  1 3. 

10.  Treatment  of  Sectione  by  Pencilling  or  Shaking.— This  is  done, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  stroma,  either  by  treating  the 
section  with  perpendicular  dabs  from  a  pencil  of  badger's  hair,  while  it 
is  held  fast  on  a  slide  by  means  of  a  needle  and  covered  with  plenty 
of  fluid  (water  or  glycerin),  which  must  be  repeatedly  changed  ;  or  by 
shaking  it  up  vigorously  with  water  in  a  test  tube. 

11.  Staining. — The  object  of  staining  processes  is  to  cause  certain 
constituents  of  the  tissue  or  of  the  cells  to  stand  out  with  special 
distinctness ;  but  since  such  processes  invariably  bring  about  alterations 
in  the  tissues,  preparations  should  always,  at  least  for  more  thorough 
study,  be  examined  in  the  unstained  condition  also,  which,  when  they 
are  made  from  hardened  tissues,  is  done  in  glycerin,  either  plain  or 
diluted  to  half  strength  with  water.  In  the  case  of  unstained  sections 
the  reagents  detailed  on  page  7  can  be  employed,  with  the  exception 
of  caustic  potash  and  soda,  which  can  act  only  on  fresh  tissue. 

In  all  staining  proce.sses,  the  following  f/enn-al  rules  must  be 
observed : — 

(1)  The  staining  sohitions  should  be  filtered  before  use. 

(2)  The  sections,  on  removal  from  the  alcohol  in  which  they  are 
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usually  kept,  must  always  be  first  placed  in  water  ^  before  being 
immersed  in  the  stain  selected,  and  in  the  latter  they  must  lie  side 
by  side,  not  one  over  the  other.  When  transferred  from  alcohol  to 
water  the  sections  usually  spread  out  well. 

(3)  After  staining,  the  sections  must  be  washed  in  plenty  of  water 
until  the  latter  no  longer  becomes  coloured. 

Stains  may  be  divided  into  nudcar  and  diffuse,  according  as  they 
colour  only  the  nuclei,  or  the  bodies  of  c^lls  and  other  protoplasmic 
substances  also. 

A.  Nuclear  Staixs. — The  following  can  be  recommended  as  being 
the  most  useful  stains  : — 

1.  Alum  Cochinml  (Czokor).* — A  gramme  of  cochineal  is  well  rubbed 
up  with  one  of  powdered  alum,  and  then  boiled  for  half-an-hour  or  so 
with  100  grm.  of  distilled  water,  until  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  half 
its  bulk.  The  mixture  is  filtered  when  cold,  and  protected  against 
mould  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  carbolic  acid. 

Sections  of  preparations  hardened  in  alcohol  remain  only  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  at  most  in  the  solution,  but  of  those  which  have 
been  hardened  in  Muller's  fluid  somewhat  longer,  and  sections  of 
brain  and  spinal  cord  even  up  to  twenty-four  hours.  Over-staining 
does  not  occur.  The  nuclei  of  lymphoid  and  young  cells  stain  most 
intensely;  those  of  connective- tissue  and  epithelial  cells  not  so  much  so. 

2.  Alum  Carmiiu  (Grenacher). — A  gramme  of  carmine  is  boiled  for 
20  minutes  with  100  grm.  of  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  alum, 
and  the  liquid  filtered  when  cold.     Staining  and  action  as  with  No.  1. 

3.  Lithium  Cai^miiie  (Orth). — 2  J  grm.  carmine  are  dissolved  in  100 
grm.  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  lithium  carbonate. 

Staining  lasts  for  two  to  ten  minutes,  and  is  followed  by  decolorisation 
in  hydrocldoric  acid  cdcoJiol  ( 1  grm.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to 
100  grm.  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol)  for  half  to  one  minute,  and,  lastly,  by 
thorough  washing  in  abundance  of  water,  until  the  acid  is  completely 
removed.  Rapidly  stains  even  objects  which  are  in  general  hard  to 
colour. 

4.  Ammonivm  Carminate  {Ammonia  Carmine). —  1  grm.  of  finely- 
powdered  carmine*  and  1  grm.  of  ammonia  are  shaken  up  with  50 
to  100  grm.  distilled  water,  allowed  to  stand  uncovered  for  twenty- 

^  By  this  is  always  meant  distilled  or  pure  spring  water. 

^  As  the  preparation  of  staining  solutions  is  sometimes  mther  complicated  and 
easily  liable  to  fail  in  unpracticed  hands,  it  is  advisable  for  such  to  purchase  them 
ready  prepared.  They  can  be  procured  of  reliable  quality  of  Dr.  G.  Griibler,  12 
Bayer'sche  Strasse,  Leipzig. 

'  The  kinds  of  carmine  now  in  the  market  no  longer,  in  many  cases,  yield  very 
efficient  staining  fluids. 
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four  hours,  in  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ammonia  may 
evaporate,   and   then  filtered. 

The  solution  stains  best  when  so  far  diluted  with  water  that  a  white 
surface  is  just  visible  through  it.  The  sections  remain  in  this  for 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  (the  undiluted  solution  stains  in  as  short 
a  time  as  twenty  to  thirty  minutes),  and  are  then,  after  \exy  careful 
washing  in  water,  deposited  for  some  minute^s  in  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid, 
and,  finally,  well  rinsed  again  in  water. 

The  solution  stains  the  protoplasm  and  nuclei  of  almost  all 
cells,  muscular  fibres,  the  interstitial  substance  of  connective  tissue, 
of  osteoid  tissue,  and  of  decalcified  bone,  the  axis-cylinders  of  nerves, 
fibrin,  etc. ;  hence  it  may  be  included  in  both  groups  of  stains,  A. 
and  B. 

5.  Alum  Hoeinatai^ylin  (Delafield). — To  400  grm.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonia  alum  are  to  be  added  4  grm.  of  crystallised 
hematoxylin  dissolved  in  25  c.cm.  of  alcohol;  the  fluid  is  exposed 
for  three  or  four  days  to  air  and  light  in  an  open  flask,  is  then  filtered, 
and  a  further  addition  of  100  c.cm.  of  glycerin  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  methyl  alcohol  is  made.  The  fluid  is  now  allowed  to  stend  until 
it  has  become  dark,  when  it  is  filtered  and  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles.     It  should  not  be  used  for  two  months. 

In  staining,  the  solution  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water,  and  the  sections  left  in  it  for  one  to  three  minutes,^  and 
then  rinsed  in  plenty  of  water,  in  which  they  should  afterwards  bo 
allowed  to  lie  as  long  as  possible  (up  to  twenty-four  hours).  A  still 
better  method  is  to  dilute  the  solution  with  water  to  a  pale  violet 
colour  and  leave  the  sections  in  it  for  one  or  two  days.  In  case  of 
over-staining,  the  sections  can  be  brought  for  from  one  to  several 
hours  into  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  alum,  or  for  some  minutes  into 
hydrochloric  acid  alcohol  (p.  18),  after  which  they  are  very  thoroughly 
washed.  Stains  the  nuclei  of  all  cells  and  the  ground  substance  of 
hyaline  cartilage. 

6.  Acid  Hcematoxylin  (Ehrlich). — 10  grm.  h?ematoxylin  are  dis- 
solved in  100  grm.  absolute  alcohol,  and  to  this  are  added  100  grm. 
saturated  solution  of  alum  in  distilled  water,  the  same  quantity  of 
glycerin,  and  10  grm.  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  mixture  also  must 
stand  for  a  considerable  time  (two  or  three  weeks)  in  the  light,  until 
it  assumes  an  intense  red  colour.  It  is  then  filtered  and  kept  well 
stoppered.     It  is  used  like  No.  5. 

7.  The  basic  anilin  colours,  methyl  blue,  fuchsin,  gentian  violet, 
and  Bismarck  brovm,  may  also   be  used  in  aqueous  solution  (p.  26) 

*  Preparations  hardened  in  alcohol  stain  quicker  than  those  which  have  been 
lying  in  MtiUer^s  fluid. 
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as  nuclear  stains.  The  sections  are  immersed  in  the  solution  for 
from  five  to  ten  minutes,  but  must  then  be  decolorised  in  alcohol 
or  \  per  cent,  acetic  acid  until  only  the  nuclei  appear  stained. 

B.  Diffuse  Stains. — Of  these  picric  acid  and  eosin  are  most 
frequently  used,  commonly  in  association  with  the  nuclear  dyes  as 
what  are  called  contrast  stains,  of  which  that  with  carmine  and  picric 
a^id,  and  that  with  hoematoxylin  ami  eosin,  are  the  most  useful.  The 
first-mentioned  of  these  methods  can  be  carried  out  as  follows : — 

1.  (rt)  PicrO'Carmine  (Weigert). — A  gramme  of  carmine  is  mixed 
with  5  grm.  of  ammonia  and  50  grm.  of  distilled  water,  and  when 
solution  is  complete,  50  grm.  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid 
are  added ;  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  wide  open  vessel  until 
the  ammonia  has  evaporated,  and  is  then  filtered. 

The  sections  remain  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  in  the  solution  and  are 
then  washed  in  water  or,  still  better,  first  for  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
100  parts  glycerin,  and  afterwards  in  water.  It  is  also  advantageous 
to  colour  the  acid  glycerin  and  washing  water,  as  well  as  the  alcohol 
used  for  dehydrating,  of  a  light  yellow  by  the  addition  of  picric  acid. 

The  cell-nuclei  are  stained  brownish-red ;  the  bodies  of  the  cells,  the 
interstitial  substance  of  connective  tissue,  the  muscles,  keratin,  hyaline 
and  colloid  substances,  and  fibrin,  yellow. 

(6)  Picro'lithium-carmine  (Orth). — This  is  obtained  by  adding  to 
lithium  carmine  from  twice  to  three  times  its  bulk  of  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid. 

The  sections  are  treated  as  with  lithium  carmine  or  picro-carmine. 

The  double-staining  may  also  be  done  separaiely,  by  first  staining 
with  any  of  the  above-mentioned  carmine  solutions,  washing  in  water, 
then  counter-staining  for  some  minutes  in  a  1  or  2  per  cent,  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid,  and  finally  washing  in  water  or 
alcohol  respectively;  or  by  dehydrating  the  sections,  stained  in  carmine 
in  alcohol  to  which  picric  acid  has  been  added. 

2.  Double-staining  with  hcematavylin  and  eosin  is  best  done  separately 
by  transferring  the  sections,  after  the  staining  with  hoematoxylin  and 
washing  well  in  water,  to  a  very  dilute  (about  tV  per  cent.)  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution  of  eosin,  and  then  rinsing  in  water  or  alcohol  respec- 
tively ;  or  by  using  alcohol  to  which  a  little  eosin  has  been  added  for 
dehydrating  the  sections  stained  in  haematoxylin.  Gentian  violet  may 
also  be  used  instead  of  the  latter.  The  double-staining  can  be  done 
with  a  single  solution  by  adding  0*5  per  cent,  of  eosin  to  acid 
ha?matoxylin. 

Eosin  stains  the  same  substances  as  picric  acid,  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  above  all,  but  gives  them  a  red  colour. 
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The  modes  of  double-staining  just  described  succeed  best  with  pre- 
parations hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid. 

3.  In  certain  cases  double- staining  with  amvuniium  camiinate  and 
hematoxylin  jilso  gives  good  results,  especially  for  osseous  tissue.  The 
sections  are  first  stained  in  htematoxylin,  washed  for  a  long  time 
(twelve  to  twenty-four  hours)  in  water,  then  left  up  to  twelve  hours  in 
extremely  dilute  carmine  (p.  18),  and  finally  once  more  well  washed. 

Addendum.  On  Staining  en  maase. — This  is  a  process  but  seldom  used  iu  Patho- 
logical Histology.  Only  small  pieces  are  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  these 
are  most  conveniently  stained  by  placing  them,  after  they  have  been  hardened  in 
alcohol,  in  a  \  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  h»?matoxylin  for  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  and  after  tliat  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  \  per  cent  solution  of 
potassium  chromate  (p.  12).  They  are  then  dehydrated  in  alcohol,  and  finally 
embedded  in  paraffin  and  cut  into  sections. 

The  methods  of  staining  suitable  for  sptdal  cases  are  not  treated  of 
until  later,  when  they  will  be  dealt  with  in  their  respective  places. 

12.  Mounting  and  Preservation  of  Microscopic  Preparations. — Sections 
of  hardened  specimens  are  examined  and  preserved  in  special  mounting 
fluids. 

For  unstained  preparations,  a  50  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  acetate  is  used,  or  a  mixture  of  water  and  glycerin  in  equal 
parts,  glycerin  jelly  (see  p.  15),  [Farrant's  solution,  p.  24],  or,  lastly, 
glycerin  alone ;  in  the  latter,  however,  the  preparations  often  become 
too  transparent.  The  sections  are  first  of  all  transferred  from  the 
alcohol  in  which  they  are  kept  to  water,  where  they  usually  spread 
out  well,  and  thence  to  the  slide  by  means  of  a  needle,  or  if  they 
are  very  delicate,  or  have  a  tendency  to  fold,  of  a  section-lifter  (of 
thin  platinum  by  preference)  along  with  some  water,  which  is  then 
carefully  removed  with  filter-paper  and  replaced  by  a  drop  of  one  of 
the  fluids  just  mentioned. 

For  stained  preparations  the  same  mouutants  may  be  used,  more 
particularly  when,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  certain  details  of 
structure,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  avoid  too  great  transparency — in 
which  connection  it  must  be  noted  that  preparations  stained  with 
hiematoxylin  or  the  anilin  dyes  (except  Bismarck  brown)  in  time 
decolorise  in  glycerin,  and  that  osmic  acid  preparations  turn  brown — 
or  the  sections,  after  being  dehydrated  and  clearedy  are  put  up  in 
dammar  varnish  or  Canada  balsam.  In  the  latter  case  the  sections 
are  transferred  by  means  of  needles  or  section-lifters  from  the  water 
in  which  they  have  been  washed  (the  adherent  water  being  carefully 
removed  with  blotting  paper)  for  some  seconds  or  minutes  to  96  per 
cent.,  and  from  that  to  absolute,  alcohol,  or  the  former  only  may  be 
used ;   then  for  the  purpose  of  clearing,  to  oil  of  bergamot,  cloves, 
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origanum,  or  cedar,  or  to  turpentine  or  xylol,^  for  the  same  length 
of  time ;  and  are  conveyed  from  the  latter  to  the  slide,  upon  which, 
after  removal  of  the  clearing  agent  with  blotting-paper,*  they  are 
covered  with  a  drop  of  dammar  varnish  or  Canada  balsam,  and  the 
cover-glass  is  applied. 

In  choosing  the  clearing  agent  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  oil  of 
cloves  dissolves  the  aniUn  dyes  and  celloidin ;  that  turpentine  clears 
the  more  slowly  the  thinner  it  is ;  and  that  the  sections,  especially 
those  embedded  in  celloidin,  shrivel  up  readily  in  xylol.  Moreover, 
in  using  the  last-named,  the  sections  must  bq  absolutely  free  from 
water.  If  thick  cedar  oil  be  used  for  clearing,  balsam  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  mounting. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  process,  gum  dammar  varnish  renders  the 
preparations  less  transparent  than  Canada  balsam,  and  hence  is  better 
adapted  for  the  recognition  of  details  of  structure ;  it  is  thinned  with 
xylol  or  turpentine.  Canada  balsam  is  also  diluted  in  the  same  way, 
or  with  chloroform ;  but  in  the  latter  case  preparations  stained  with 
the  anilin  dyes  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  colouring  matter. 

Preparations  not  put  up  in  balsam  may  be  further  cemented  to 
increase  their  permanence.  This  may  be  done  provisionally  by  smear- 
ing the  edges  of  the  cover-glass  with  melted  paraffin  or  wax  (by 
means  of  the  wick  of  a  wax-hght  which  has  just  been  extinguished), 
but  any  vestiges  of  the  mounting  fluid  which  exude  from  beneath  the 
cover-glass  must  previously  be  wiped  away  with  care  by  means  of  a 
rag  moistened  with  absolute  alcohol.  If  it  is  desired  to  retain  these 
preparations  permanently,  the  rim  of  paraffin  or  wax  should  be  covered 
with  asphalt  varnish  or  gold  size,  which  must  extend  on  to  the  cover- 
glass  as  well  as  the  slide ;  or  the  varnish  may  be  applied  at  once. 

13.  The  Microscope. — On  the  use  of  the  microscope  but  few  remarks 
need  be  made.  The  rule,  of  course,  holds  good  in  Pathological  His- 
tology as  elsewhere,  that  the  preparations  should  be  examined  first  with 
a  low  and  then  with  a  stronger  power, -which  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  the  so-called  nose-piece  or  objective-changer.  With  low 
powers  either  the  plane  or  the  concave  mirror  may  be  employed,  with 
higher  powers  only  the  concave  ;  and  in  the  former  case  the  wider 
apertures  of  the  diaphragm  are  to  be  used,  in  the  latter  the  narrower.^ 

*  If  the  sections,  after  clearing,  show  grey  or  white  spots  when  placed  ii|X)n  a 
black  surface,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  not  properly  dehydrated,  and  must  con- 
sequently be  transferred  back  to  alcohol. 

*  For  this  purpose  the  blotting-paper,  if  fine  and  smooth  enough,  may  be  pressed 
directly  upon  the  section  in  several  layers,  but  not  when  xylol  is  used. 

2  The  contrivance  known  as  the  "iris  diaphragm"  is  strongly  to  be  recommended, 
admitting  as  it  does  of  a  rapid  narrowing  or  widening  of  the  aperture  to  any 
desired  extent 
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For  purely  histological  investigations,  homogeneous  immersion 
[oil-immersion]  s}^tems  of  lenses  are  not  indispensable,  although 
absolutely  so  for  examining  bacteriological  preparations.  If  the 
latter  are  stained,  Abba's  illuminating  apparatus  must  also  be  em- 
ployed, which  indeed  may  render  ver}'  good  service  with  stained 
histological  preparations  also.^ 

The  most  recently  introduced  systems  of  lenses,  the  so-called  ryw- 
ckromaiic  obfeeiives,  considerably  surpass  those  hitherto  employed  in 
excellence;  but  they  do  so  in  price  also,  and  can,  moreover,  be  per- 
fectly well  dispensed  with  in  purely  histological  reseai*ch.  It  is  only 
in  bacteriological  investigation,  and  in  micro-photography,  that  their 
peculiar  value  comes  to  the  front ;  and  the  same  also  applies  to  the 
compensation  and  projection  eye-pieces  used  in  connection  with  them. 

A  microscope  should  \ye  obtained  only  from  a  well-known  firm, 
such  as,  foremost  of  all,  that  of  Zeiss  in  Jena,  and  then,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  those  of  Hartnack  in  Potsdam,  Leitz  in  Wetzlur, 
Reichert  in  Vienna,  and  Seibert  in  Wetzlar.  [In  England  the  firms 
of  R  &  J.  Beck  and  of  J.  Swift  &  Son  may  be  mentioned  tw  making 
excellent  instruments.  The  lenses  of  Powell  &  Lealand  also  have  an 
unsurpassed  reputation,  but  their  prices  are  extremely  high.] 

The  following  combination  from  Reichert's  establishment  can  be 
recommended  for  ordinary  histological  investigation  : — Stand  No.  III. 
(with  nose-piece  for  two  objectives),  dry  objectives  Nos.  3  and  7a, 
and  eye-pieces  III.  and  IV.,  magnifying  from  80  to  440  times;  price, 
£7  lis.  For  bacteriological  research  the  Abb(5's  apparatus  and  the 
homogeneous  immersion  lens  18^  (magnifying  950  times)  nmst 
further  be  added,  which  would  raise  the  total  price  to  £14  Is.  If 
a  larger  stage*  be  wished  for,  which  can  be  made  to  revolve,  stand 
No.  XL  b  should  be  chosen,  and  the  homogeneous  innnersion  1 9^  or 
ISa  is  also  preferable  to  that  before  mentioned.  If,  further,  an  iris 
diaphragm  is  desired,  and  three  dry  objectives  instead  of  two — say, 
Nos.  3,  6,  and  Sa,  with  nose-piece — and  a  micrometer  eye-piece  in 
addition  to  the  other  two,^  the  total  price  riw^s  to  £24  16h.  or 
£26  6s.  respectively. 

*  All  requisite  information  regarding  the  use  of  immerHioii  HyMteuiM  and  of  the 
illumiDating  apparatus  will  be  found  given  in  the  catalogues  of  the  different  firtus 
of  opticians.  Cedar  oil  is  removed  from  cover-glasses  with  benzol  or  xylol,  but 
it  is  not  advisable  to  do  this  until  the  balsam  used  in  mounting  has  become  hard. 

*  Desirable  for  examining  culture  plates. 

*  The  approjcimate  value  of  the  graduated  intervals  in  the  micrometer  eye-piece 
can  be  made  out  from  the  table  usually  given  with  the  microscope  ;  the  exact 
value  of  the  intervals  for  the  combinations  of  objectives  and  eye-pieces  used 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  means  of  a  stctge  micrometer^  the  latter  being  used 
as  an  object. 
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Of  Zeiss  microscopes,  the  following  combination  would  suffice  for 
the  same  purpose  : — Stand  No.  IV.  (with  nose-piece),  objectives  a 
and  D,  eye-pieces  3  and  4,  magnifying  90-420  times;  price,  £12  10s. 
For  bacteriological  research,  AbbiS's  apparatus  and  the  homogeneous 
immersion  tV  (aperture,  1*20;  magnification,  925)  would  have  to  be 
added,  which  raises  the  total  price  to  £21   5s. 

Generally  speaking,  microscopic  examination  should  only  be  carried 
on  by  daylight.  Should  it  be  necessary,  however,  to  resort  to  arti- 
ficial illumination,  the  yellow  light  of  the  tlame  should  be  corrected 
by  means  of  a  disc  of  blue  glass  laid  on  the  eye-piece  or  mirror, 
or  of  an  engravers  globe  filled  with  ammonio-cupric  sulphate  (some 
drops  of  ammonia  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  until  it 
acquires  a  fine  blue  colour)  and  placed  between  lamp  and  microscope. 

[ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 

The  Oum  Freesiiifi^  Method. — ^Tlie  difficulty  of  freezing  pieces  of  tissue  so  tliat  the 
sections  shall  not  be  spoiled  by  spicules  of  ice  is  very  great.  This  may,  however, 
be  avoided  by  freezing  in  gum  instead  of  water,  and  indeed  for  general  use  the 
latter  method  yields  results  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  those  obtained  by  em- 
bedding in  celloidin,  whilst  having  the  advantage  of  greater  rapidity.  Wlien 
the  tissue  is  hardened,  the  pieces,  which  should  be  thin,  are  fi*eed  from  spirit 
by  lying  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  and  are  then  immersed  in  thick  gum 
until  thoroughly  saturated,  which  requires  from  a  few  hours  to  some  days, 
according  to  the  density  of  the  tissue,  but  the  more  protracted  the  soaking  the 
better  w^ill  be  the  results.  It  is  then  laid  on  the  plate  of  the  microtome,  frozen, 
and  cut  into  sections  with  a  dry  knife.  It  should  not  be  frozen  too  hard,  or 
the  sections  will  be  ridged,  to  obviate  which  syrup  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
gum,  as  in  the  following  mixture  :— Syrup  (28*5  grm.  sugar  to  30  ccm.  water),  4 
parts  ;  mucilage  (456  grm.  gum  acacia  to  2400  ccm  water),  6  parta  ;  water,  9  parts. 
For  delicate  specimens  a  further  addition  of  1  i>art  syi-up  to  2  of  the  mixture 
may  be  made.  Fresh  or  imperfectly  hardened  tissues  may  also  be  cut  by  this 
method. 

The  sections  are  transferred  to  tepid  water  in  order  to  free  them  from  gum, 
and  may  then  be  stained,  etc.,  as  usual,  or  kept  in  dilute  spirit.  For  mounting, 
any  of  the  media  mentioned  on  p.  21  may  be  used,  but  Farrant's  solution  is 
one  of  the  best.  It  consists  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gum  in  equal  parts 
glycerin  and  saturated  arsenious  acid  solution.  Preparations  mounted  in  this 
must  be  subsequently  cemented. 

Besides  the  much-used  Cathcart  microtome  figured  in  the  text,  the  freezing 
microtomes  of  Williams,  Rutherford,  or  Bevan  Lewis  may  be  useil  in  making  the 
sections.  Freezing  attachments  can  also  be  obtained  for  microtomes  of  the  sliding 
type,  such  as  Reichert's.] — TV. 


CHAPTER   11. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  METHODS   OF   INVESTIOATION. 

1.  Introduction. — When  in  the  course  of  morbid  proccHseH  we  fiiu 
bacteria  in  the  tissues,  the  fluids  of  the  body,  or  the  ])ro(hictH  o 
disease,  the  ([uestion  will  arise  whether  they  stand  in  a  cauHal  nihi 
tion  to  the  disease  or  not.  Since,  however,  we  are  only  justified  in 
assuming  such  a  relation  when  a  specific  kind  of  l)actcrium  is  foun( 
constantly  in  the  disease,  and  when  this  has  furthermore  been  sue 
cessfully  giown  pure  outside  the  human  organism,  and  has  cauHec 
the  same  aflection  in  animals  inoculated  with  it,  bacteriological  in 
vestigation  consequently  falls  into  three  sections ; — 

1st,  The  recognition  of  the  bacteria  in  the  diseased  organism  by 
microscopic  examination; 

2nd,  The  artificial  cultivation  of  the  previously-discovered  species 
of  bacteria ;  and 

3rd,  The  transmission  of  pure  cultures  to  animals. 

L   THE  MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  BACTKKIA. 

2.  Examination  of  Fluids  for  Bacteria.  The  Hanging  Drop.  Cover- 
glass  Preparations. — The  microscopic  examination  of  fluids  for  bacteria 
is  done  either  in  the  hanging  drop  on  hollow  slides,  or  in  stained 
cover-glass  (dried  or  smear)  preparations. 

The  method  of  examination  in  the  hatujiiuj  drop  is  less  suitable 
for  bacteria  occurring  in  the  fluids  of  the  ImxIv,  as  in  the  unstained 
condition  these  would  be  hard  U)  distinguish  from  any  other  very 
minute  Ixxlies  which  might  also  In;  present ;  hence  it  is  commonly 
adopted  only  with  bacteria  grown  artificially  on  culture  media.      In 

Fio.  4.— Hollow  Slide  with  Hanoino  Drop,  heen  ik  hkxtion. 

this  method  of  examination,  vaselin  is  first  smeared  round  the  edge 
of  the  hollow   in   the  slide  (Fig.  4),  and  a  drop,  which  should   not 
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be  too  large,  of  the  Huid  to  be  examined  (in  the  case  of  cultures  of 
bacteria  on  solid  media,  a  very  small  particle  is  mixed  with  a  drop 
of  distilled  water  for  this  purpose)  is  then  deposited  on  a  well- 
cleaned  ^  cover-glass  by  means  of  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  which  has 
been  heated  white  hot  and  allowed  to  cool  again,*  and  finally  the 
cover-glass  is  inverted  and  laid  upon  the  slide  so  that  the  drop 
hangs  over  the  centre  of  the  cavity  in  the  latter,  being  protected 
against  evaporation  by  the  rim  of  vaselin.  Powerful  dry  objectives 
or  oil-immersion  systems  are  used  in  examining,  with  diaphragms, 
and  occasion  is  taken  to  look  also  for  a  possible  automatic  motion 
in  the  bacteria,  for  which  the  marginal  portions  of  the  drop  are 
best  adapted,  these  being  tirst  focussed  with  a  dry  objective  before 
they  are  examined  with  the  oil-immersion  lens. 

In  the  second  mode  of  examination  {cover-ylass  or  sinear  prepara- 
tions), which  may  be  used  for  fluids  of  every  sort,  the  liquid  to  be 
examined,  with  or  without  dilution  with  sterilised  water,  is  smeared 
over  a  cover-glass  in  a  very  thin  layer ;  or,  if  the  fluid  is  very  viscid, 
it  is  squeezed  between  two  cover-glasses,  which  are  then  slid  apart 
horizontally — a  proceeding,  indeed,  which  may  be  adopted  in  other 
cases  also,  to  ensure  an  even  distribution  of  the  fluid. 

After  tlie  fluid  has  been  dried  in  the  air  or  over  a  flame  (though 
at  a  proper  distance  from  it),  the  cover-glass  is  drawn  three  times, 
prepared  side  uppermost,  with  moderate  rapidity  through  a  flame 
wliich  causes  no  deposit  of  soot — too  strong  heating  would  impair  the 
staining  capability  of  the  bacteria — in  order  to  fix  and  render 
homogeneous  any  albuminoid  bodies  contained  in  the  fluid.  It  is 
then  stained. 

Smear  preparations  can  also  be  prepared  from  substances  of  pul- 
taceous  consistency  in  like  manner  as  from  fluids,  by  rubbing  out  a 
small  quantity  to  a  thin  layer  on  a  cover-glass  with  a  drop  of  water, 

3.  Staining  of  Bacteria  in  Cover-glass  Preparations.— For  staining 
bacteria  the  basic  anilin  colours  are  taken  advantage  of,  of  which 
those  most  frequently  used  are  mithyl  blue,  fuclisin,  gentian  violet 
(or  a'ystal  violet),  Bismarck  brown,  and  vesuvin.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  at  hand  saturated  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  colours  named,  these 
being  the  only  solutions  which  can  be  kept  for  any  considerable  time. 
They  are  prepared  by  pouring  absolute  or  96  per  cent,  alcohol  over 

*  The  cleaning  is  done  either  in  the  same  manner  as  with  slides  (see  p.  13, 
note),  or  by  heating  the  cover-glasses  in  sulphuric  acid,  washing  in  water,  and 
then  placing  in  a  liquid  composed  of  equal  parts  alcohol  and  ammonia,  finally 
wiping  with  a  cloth  free  from  grease. 

*  It  should  never  be  forgotten  to  i-aise  to  a  white  heat  or  otherwise  disinfect 
all  instruments  and  utensils  which  have  come  in  contact  with  living  bacteria. 
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such  a  quantity  of  the  dye  in  a  bottle,  that  after  standiug  for  several 
days  and  being  repeatedly  shaken,  some  pigment  still  remains  un- 
dissolved on  the  bottom.  In  the  case  of  Bismarck  brown  only  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  must  be  prepared. 

For  actual  staining,  however,  dilute  aqueous  solutions  alone  ure  used 
as  a  rule,  these  being  prepared  on  each  occasion  as  wanted  by  dropping 
some  of  the  concentrated  filtered  alcoholic  solutions  into  a  watch-glass 
of  distilled  water,^  until  the  mixture  just  begins  to  turn  opaque. 

When  it  is  desired  to  avoid  over-staining  in  dealing  with  bacteria 
which  take  the  dye  very  easily,  methyl  blue  is  used,  but  otherwise 
fuchsin  or  gentian  violet.  The  latter  stains  the  most  intensely. 
Vesuvin  is  but  seldom  employed. 

With  bacteria  which  are  very  difficult  to  stain  (especially  in 
sections),  staining  solutions  are  employed  to  which  substances  known 
as  mordants  or  othei*s  of  similar  action  have  been  added,  those  most 
frequently  so  added  being  alkalies,  anilin,  or  carbolic  acid.  The 
following  staining  compounds  are  the  result : — 

(1)  Methyl  blu€  with  caustic  potash,  the  Alkaline  Methyl  Blue  of 
Loffler. — 100  ccm.  of  a  001  per  cent,  caustic  potash  solution  (1  part 
potassium  hydrate  to  10,000  of  distilled  water)  are  added  to  30  ccm. 
of  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl  blue. 

(2)  Methyl  bhce  with  carbolic  acid,  Kilhne*s  Carbolic  Methyl  Blue. — 
10  grm.  absolute  alcohol  are  poured  over  1*5  grm.  methyl  blue  in  a 
mortar,  and  rubbed  up  until  dissolved,  avoiding  too  .strong  pressure, 
with  100  ccm.  of  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
which  is  added  gmdually. 

Both  the  foregoing  methyl  blue  solutions  are  diHtinguished  above 
the  following  stains  by  their  capability  of  being  kept  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

(3)  Ficchsin  or  gentian  violet  unth  anilin,  Anilin  Fuchsin  and  Anilin 
Gentian  Violet, — To  5  ccm.  anilin  are  added  100  ccm.  distilled  water, 
the  whole  is  very  thoroughly  shaken  and  filtered  through  a  moistened 
filter.  Into  the  filtrate,  the  so-called  anilin  vjater,  which  must  be  a 
perfectly  clear  fluid,  a  quantity  of  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
fuchsin  or  gentian  violet  is  dropped,  each  time  as  required,  untif  the 
fluid  is  just  beginning  to  become  opaque.  The  anilin  water  does  not 
keep,  and  consequently  must  be  prepared  freshly  each  time. 

(4)  Fuchsin  with  carbolic  acid,  ZiehVs  Carbolic  Fuchsin. — This  is 
prepared  by  rubbing  up  1  grm.  fuchsin  with  100  ccm.  of  a  5  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  gradually  adding  10  ccm. 
of  alcohol.     The   solution    can    be   kept.     The   same    result    can    be 

'  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  water,  as  well  as  in  general  all  fluids  used  in 
staining  processes,  must  be  free  from  bacteria. 
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obtained    by    adding   alcoholic    solution    of   fuchsin    to    5    per   cent, 
carbolic  acid  in  water  until  saturated. 

(5)  The  staining  power  possessed  by  Lotlier's  Alkaline  Anilin 
Fuchsin,  Gentian  Violet,  and  Methyl  Blue,  is  especially  strong.  They  are 
prepared  as  follows: — 1  c.cm.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate  is  added  to  100  c.cm.  of  saturated  anilin  water,  and  in  this 
is  dissolved  with  repeated  agitation  4  or  5  grm.  of  dry  fuchsin, 
gentian  violet,  or  methyl  blue,  as  the  case  may  be.  From  this  con- 
centrated staining  fluid,  which  keeps  good  for  weeks,  the  required 
quantity  is  filtered  ofl'  on  each  occasion  as  used.  The  fuchsin,  gentian 
violet,  or  methyl  blue  may  also  be  first  dissolved  in  anilin  water, 
and  only  each  time  when  required  for  use  01  per  cent,  sodium  hydrate 
solution  added  until  the  stain,  originally  clear,  begins  to  turn  opaque. 

One  of  the  above-mentioned  stains  having  been  selected,  the 
cover-glass  is  allowed  to  float  upon  it  (in  a  watch-glass  or  similar 
vessel)  for  not  more  than  five  minutes  ;  or  the  solution  is  dropped 
upon  the  cover-glass  held  in  a  suitable  forceps,  and  the  glass  moved 
to  and  fro  for  a  few  minutes.  In  the  case  of  bacteria  which  are 
difficult  to  stain,  the  penetration  of  the  pigment  can  be  assisted  by 
slowly  warming  the  fluid  until  vapour  or  even  a  few  bubbles  rise. 
When  no  over-staining  is  suspected,  the  cover-glass  is  next  rinsed  in 
plenty  of  water,  and  is  examined,  when  the  surface  is  dry,  in  a  drop 
of  water.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  preparations,  the 
cover-glass  is  first  of  all  thoroughly  dried  (in  the  air,  over  a  flame, 
or  between  folds  of  blottiug-paper),  and  is  then  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam  diluted  with  xylol. 

If  over-staining  has  taken  place,  which  is  usually  the  case  when 
employing  gentian  violet  and  staining  solutions  prepared  with  mor- 
dants, and  which  has  a  particularly  prejudicial  efi'ect  if  other  elements 
capable  of  taking  stain  are  present  in  the  fluid  besides  the  bacteria, 
the  preparation  nmst  be  so  far  decolorised  again  that  only  the  bacteria 
appear  intensely  coloured,  all  the  other  elements  not  at  all  or  but 
feebly. 

The  following  are  used  for  decolorisiny : — Alcohol,  anilin,  ^  to  1 
per  cent,  acetic  acid,  dilute  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sidj^huric  acid 
(about  1  part  acid  to  6  parts  water),  acid  anilin  colours  {tropwolin, 
fluorescein),  and  certain  salts  (potassium  iodide,  potassium  ^;crwm/t- 
ganate,  and  fen^ic  chloride),  etc.  The  preparations  remain  only  a  short 
time  in  the  decolorising  fluid  (in  most  cases  but  a  few  seconds, 
especially  with  the  mineral  acids),  after  which  they  are  very 
thoroughly  washed  in  abundance  of  water,  so  as  to  remove  every 
trace  of  the  decolorising  fluid,  and  are  then  examined. 

Where  decolorisation  has  been  pushed  so  far  that  only  the  bacteria 
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remain  stained — a  proceeding  termed  isolated  staining  of  bacteria — 
the  other  elements,  the  nuclei  of  cells  for  example,  can  be  rendered 
visible  by  further  after-staining  with  a  contrast  colour  (vesuvin  for 
blue  and  violet,  methyl  blue  for  red). 

A  method  of  isolated  bacterial  staining  which  is  often  employed 
is  that  of  Gram.  The  cover-glasses  are  placed  in  anilin  gentian 
violet,  which  is  slowly  warmed  until  single  bubbles  rise ;  then 
immersed  for  about  half  a  minute  in  iodine  and  potassium  iodide 
(iodine  1,  potassium  iodide  2,  distilled  water  300),  and  then  in 
absolute  alcohol  as  long  as  they  continue  to  give  up  colour. 
Lastly,  they  can  be  further  double-  or  counter-stained,  using  an 
aqueous  solution  of  vesuvin,  saffranin,  or  eosin.  Preliminary  stain- 
ing in  picro-carmine  (see  p.  33)  also  gives  good  results. 

4.  Staining  of  Spores. — As  staining  fluids  find  a  difficulty  in  pene- 
trating the  membrane  of  spores,  the  latter  must  be  stained  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  adopted  with  those  bacteria  which  are  hard  to  colour. 
The  cover-glass  preparations  are  placed  for  an  hour  in  hot,  or  still 
better  in  boiling,  carbolic  fuchsin,  the  solution  in  the  latter  case  being 
made  up  from  time  to  time  as  it  evaporates  away.  They  are  after- 
wards decolorised  in  absolute  or  hydrochloric  acid  alcohol  (p.  18), 
or  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  counter-stained  in  aqueous  methyl 
blue  solution.  In  this  process  the  spores  remain  red,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  bacterial  protoplasm  takes  up  the  blue  pigment. 

5.  Staining  of  Flagella. — The  following  mordant  is  first  prepared: — 
To  10  c.cm.  of  a  solution  of  tannin  (20  parts  of  tannin  in  80  of 
distilled  water)  are  added  5  c.cm.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  in  water,  and  1  c.cm.  of  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution 
of  fuchsin.  To  this  mixture  are  further  added  certain  quantities, 
varying  with  the  species  of  bacterium,  of  1  per  cent,  sodium  hydrate 
solution,  or  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  until  it  will  exactly  neutralise 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  latter.  Thus,  for  the  flagella  of  cholera 
bacteria  J  to  1  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  for  those  of 
typhoid  bacilli,  1  c.cm.  of  sodium  hydrate.  The  remainder  of  the 
process  is  carried  out  as  follows : — A  minute  quantity  of  the  pure 
culture  is  first  suspended  in  a  small  drop  of  water,  and  from  this  a 
number  of  other  drops  on  cover-glasses  (perfectly  clean ^  and  free  from 
grease)  are  inoculated,  in  order  to  secure  dilution  of  the  culture. 
These  drops  are  spreiid  out  and  dried  in  the  air,  and  the  cover-ghisses 
are  passed  through  the  flame,  using  the  thumb  and  forefinger  in  order  to 
guard  against  heating  too  strongly.  The  mordant  given  above  is  next 
placed  on  the  cover-glass  in  such  a  way  that  it  completely  covers  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  a  convex  drop,  and  it  is  then  warmed  over  a  ' 

*  See  page  26,  note. 
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until  steam  is  given  off,  at  which  stage  the  wanned  staining  fluid  is 
allowed  to  act  for  a  half  to  one  mijiute,  being  kept  moving  to  and  fro. 
The  cover-glasses  are  now  rinsed,  first  in  water  and  then  in  alcohol, 
until  they  appear  quite  clear,  and  are  next  covered  with  carbolic  or 
alkaline  anilin  fuchsin  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  mordant, 
warmed  again  for  a  minute  until  steam  forms,  and  finally  washed  in 
water.  The  flagella  will  come  out  most  distinctly  in  those  preparations 
in  which  the  culture  was  most  diluted. 

6.  Examination  of  Tissues  for  Bacteria. — Bacteria  in  tissues  can 
only  be  recognised  with  certainty  by  staining.  For  this  purpose 
either  sections  are  made  at  once  from  the  fresh  tissue  by  means  of  the 
freezing  microtome,  and  are  placed  first  in  a  0*75  per  cent,  solution 
of  common  salt,  then  carefully  immersed  in  alcohol  until  any  air 
bubbles  that  may  arise  have  disappeared,  and  finally  in  staining 
solution :  or  the  specimens  are  hardened  first  and  then  cut  into  fine 
sections. 

Hardening  is  done,  as  a  rule,  in  absolute  or  96  per  cent,  alcohol, 
although  the  use  of  Miiller's  fluid  followed  by  alcohol  is  not  absolutely 
precluded.  The  pieces  must  be  very  small,  and  be  introduced  while 
as  fresh  as  possible  into  the  hardening  fluid,  in  which  they  are  laid 
on  pads  of  blotting-paper  or  cotton  wool. 

For  stainitig  the  sections,  which  are  prepared  after  the  methods 
described  on  pp.  10-16,  either  simple  aqueous  solutions  of  fuchsin 
or  gentian  violet  are  used,  or  anilin  colours  to  which  mordants  have 
been  added,  as  described  above. 

Sections  are  always  immersed  in  water  before  being  transferred 
to  the  stain  used,  in  which  they  must  not  lie  one  over  the  other. 
The  length  of  time  during  which  the  sections  are  to  remain  in  the 
staining  solution  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  forty -eight  hours,  but 
the  process  is  hastened  by  warming  the  fluid  to  incubation  tempera- 
ture. As  this  method  of  treatment  invariably  causes  over-staining 
of  the  sections,  it  must  always  be  followed  by  a  corresponding 
decolorisation  by  means  of  the  agents  detailed  on  pp.  28-29,  in 
which  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  decolorising  fluid  must 
afterwards  be  removed,  by  washing  in  water,  even  more  carefully 
than  with  cover-glass  preparations. 

A  section  treated  in  this  way  may  be  examined  first  of  all  in 
water,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  staining  or 
decolorisation;  otherwise  the  examination  is  always  made  after 
mounting  in  balsam.  As  the  agents  used  to  dehydrate  the  sections, 
viz.,  alcohol  and  anilin,  have  likewise  a  decolorising  action,  it  is 
often  advisable  to  add  to  them  some  of  the  pigment  used  and  to 
transfer  the  sections  first  of  all  to  this  mixture,  and  after  that  for 
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a  few  seconds  to  the  plain  alcohol  or  anilin  respectively.  For 
clearing,  it  is  usual  not  to  employ  oil  of  cloves,  since  it  likewise 
dissolves  anilin  dyes,  but  oil  of  hergamot,  origanum,  or  cedar,  turpen- 
tine, or  xylol ;  and  for  mounting,  xylol  Canada  balsam. 

(1)  Staining  with  Loffler^s  Alkaline  Methyl  Blue. — The  sections  remain 
in  the  staining  solution  for  some  minutes,  or  even  longer,  and  are 
then  transferred  for  a  few  seconds  to  J  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  plain, 
or  else  to  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid  to  which  watery  solution  of  tropieolin 
00  has  been  added  until  it  is  of  a  wine-yellow  colour  ;  or  a  mixture 
of  10  ccm.  distilled  water,  2  drops  sulphurous  acid,  and  1  drop  5 
per  cent,  oxalic  acid.  They  are  next  well  washed  in  plenty  of  water, 
or  first  of  all  in  water  rendered  feebly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  lithium  carbonate  and 
then  in  ordinary  water,  dehydrated  in  absolute  alcohol,  cleared,  and 
mounted.  (To  prevent  the  alcohol  from  decolorising  too  strongly,  a 
few  drops  of  alkaline  methyl  blue  solution  may  be  added  to  it  until 
it  assumes  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  the  sections,  after  being  dehydrated 
in  this,  may  be  afterwards  dipped  for  an  instant  into  plain 
alcohol,  from  which  they  are  transferred  to  oil  of  turpentine,  then  to 
xylol,  and  finally  to  balsam.) 

All  the  hadema  at  present  knonm  can  be  stained  by  this  method. 
Staining  with  Ix)ffler*8  Alkaline  Anilin  Methyl  Blue  is  done  in  an 
analogous  manner. 

(2)  Staining  toith  Kilhnes  Carbolic  Methyl  Blue. — The  sections  re- 
main in  the  solution  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours,  are  well  rinsed 
in  water,  decolorised  in  acidulated  water  (10  drops  hydrochloric 
acid  to  500  of  water)  to  a  pale  blue  colour,  dipped  for  a  short 
time  into  lithium  water  (6  to  8  drops  of  a  concentnited  aqueous 
solution  of  lithium  carbonate  to  10  ccm.  water),  and  then  immersed 
for  .some  minutes  in  ordinary  water.  After  they  have  next  been 
washed  for  a  very  short  time  in  absolute  alcohol,  they  are  placed 
for  five  minutes  in  anilin  methyl  blue  (prepared  by  rubbing  up  as 
much  methyl  blue  as  will  lie  on  the  point  of  a  knife  with  10  grm. 
anilin  oil,  the  mixture  being  i)Oured  into  a  bottle  without  filtration, 
and  when  the  oil  has  cleared  by  sedimentation  after  a  time,  enough 
of  it  added  to  plain  anilin  oil  to  produce  the  desired  shade  of  colour). 
They  are  then  transferred  to  pure  alcohol  for  two  minutes,  from  that 
into  oil  of  turpentine,  then  to  two  watch-glasses  in  succession 
filled  with  xylol,  and  are  mounted  in  balsam.  This  method  is  also 
applicable  to  all  bacteria. 

(3)  Staining  by  Gram*8  method. — The  sections  are  placed  for  half 
an  hour  in  anilin  gentian  violet  (or  crystal  violet),  then  for  two 
or   three   minutes    in    iodine    and    potassium    iodide,    and    then    in 
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alcohol,  which  is  changed  as  often  as  it  becomes  coloured.^     Finally 
they  are  cleared  and  mounted. 

(4)  Weigcrt's  modification  of  Gram's  mHhod. — The  sections  are  im- 
mersed for  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  in  anilin  gentian  (or  crystal) 
violet,  washed  in  solution  of  common  salt,  and  brought,  well  spread 
out,  upon  a  slide.  Here  they  are  dried  with  blotting  paper,  and 
then  decolorised,  first  with  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  for  one  or  two 
minutes,  and  subsequently,  after  drying  once  more,  with  anilin  oil  (or  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  anilin  and  1  part  xylol)  several  times  renewed. 
This  must  in  turn  be  removed  with  xylol,  after  which  follows  mounting 
in  balsam. 

Gram's  method  and  its  modification  by  Weigert  give  an  i.solated 
staining  of  the  bacteria.  A  number  of  bacteria  are,  however,  de- 
colorised by  the  process — such  as,  amongst  the  pathogenic  bacteria,  the 
gonococci,  typhoid  and  glanders  bacilli,  Friedlander's  pneumobacilli,  the 
bacilli  of  malignant  oedema,  Badenum  coli  commune,  cholera  bacteria, 
and  the  spirilla  of  relapsing  fever.  It  may  further  be  noted  that 
Weigert's  modification  has  in  other  respects  a  much  more  sparing 
action  during  decolorisation  than  Gram's  method  itself,  and  hence  is 
in  many  cases  preferable  to  the  latter. 

(5)  Staining  with  Carbolic  Fuchsin,  Anilin  Fuchsin,  or  Alkaline 
Anilin  Fuchsin, — As  this  mode  of  staining  is,  as  a  rule,  only  employed 
for  tubercle  and  lepra  bacilli,  it  will  not  be  dealt  with  until  describing 
these  (p.  132  et  seq.). 

It  is  also  intended  to  mention  which  of  the  methods  already 
described  should  be  used  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria 
individually.  When  dealing,  however,  with  unknown  bacteria,  it  is 
advisable  to  stain  with  liiffler's  or  Kiihne's  methyl  blue,  but  in  other 
instances  also  it  is  to  be  recommended  in  each  case  first  of  all  to 
make  a  trial  staining  of  a  section,  and  thus  to  ascertain  from  the 
result  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  staining  and  decolorising  pro- 
cesses required  for  the  other  sections. 

As  the  cells*  and  the  interstitial  substance  of  the  tissues  lose  their 

*  III  order  ta  avoid  the  precipitates  which  often  occur  in  Gram's  method 
and  give  rise  to  mistaken,  the  sections  may  l>e  immersed,  as  recommended  by 
GUnther,  for  half  a  minute  only  in  alcohol  after  removal  from  the  iodine  and 
potassium  iodide,  then  in  hydrochloric  acid  alcohol  (3  parts  acid  to  100  alcohol) 
for  ten  seconds,  and  lastly  again  in  pure  alcohol  until  fully  decolorised. 

2  Beginners  should  beware  of  mistaking  for  cocci  the  chromatin  granules  in  the* 
nuclei   of  cells,   which   still   remain   stained    when   decolorisation   has   not  been 
thorough  ;  the  former,  however,  never  lie  in  the  interior  of  nuclei,  and  are  usually 
upon  the  whole  equal  in  size.     The  granules  in  the  so-called  MastzeUeny  which 
retain  the  pigment  under  the  decolorising  processes,  must  also  not  be  confounded 
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colour,  either  wholly  or  partially,  when  the  sections  are  decolorised, 
it  is  frequently  desirable  to  subject  them  to  a  special  staining,  particu- 
larly in  those  cases  where  information  is  also  wished  for  regarding  the 
finer  changes  in  the  tissue.  This  may  be  done  either  before  or  after  the 
bacteria  are  stained :  for  preliminary  staining  use  is  made,  when  the 
bacteria  are  to  be  coloured  blue  or  violet,  of  the  simple  carmine  solutions 
(pp.  18-19),  or  of  picro-carmine,  and  with  red  bacteria,  of  hsematoxylin  ; 
for  after 'Staining,  on  the  other  hand,  vesuvin,  saffranin,  or  eosin,  is  used 
when  the  bacteria  are  blue  or  violet,  and  methyl  blue  when  their 
colour  is  red. 

The  preliminary  staining  is  most  frequently  chosen  when  using 
Gram's  method,  and  is  best  done  with  picrocannine,  in  which  the 
sections  are  immersed  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and  then  rinsed  in 
water  (or  hydrochloric  acid  glycerin,  see  p.  20),  after  which  they  are 
subjected  to  Gram's  process  or  Weigert's  modification  of  the  san^e.^ 

In  after-staining,  the  decolorised  sections,  having  been  washed  in 
water,  are  immersed  for  some  minutes  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
vesuvin,  saflranin  (or  eosin),  or  methyl  blue,  as  the  case  may  be;  but 
they  must  not  remain  too  long  in  the  second  anilin  dye  if  it  is  basic, 
as  otherwise  the  bacteria  also  would  take  up  this  colour. 

For  the  purpose  of  after-staining  sections  treated  with  Kuhne's 
methyl  blue,  they  are  transferred  from  xylol  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
to  saffranin  oil  (prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  methyl  blue 
anilin  oil  described  on  page  31),  and  then  to  turpentine,  xylol,  and 
Canada  balsam. 

When  there  exists  a  danger  that  in  spite  of  the  use  of  the  lifter  or 
other  precautions  the  sections  will  fold  or  shrivel  during  the  different 
manipulations,  it  is  well  to  carry  out  the  staining  and  subsequent 
operations  upon  the  slide.  This  holds  good  especially  for  Weigert's 
modification  of  Gram's  method,  but  the  stain  must  then  be  left  but  a 
short  time  in  contact  with  the  sections.  Furthermore,  as  preparations 
embedded  in  celloidin  shrivel  readily  in  staining  with  anilin  gentian 
violet,  carbolic  fuchsin,  and  carbolic  methyl  blue,  especially  if  left 
in  the  staining  solution  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is 
advisable  in  such  cases  first  to  free  the  sections  from  celloidin  (p.  11). 

XL  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  BACTERIA. 

7.  Sterilisation.— The  first  condition  requisite  for  the  pure  cultiva- 
tion of  a  species  of  bacterium  is  that  all  objects  coming  into  contact 

with  cocci ;  they  may,  however,  be  recognised  by  their  inequality  in  size,  and  their 
accumulation  round  the  very  feebly  stained  nucleus. 

*  With  Weigert*8  method  a  preliminary  staining  for  one  or  two  minutes 
5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  saffranin  is  also  very  serviceable. 
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with  it  shall  previously  have  been  rendered  entirely  free  from  germs, 
tliat  is,  gUrilUed.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  can  only  be  done 
by  such  means  as  are  capable  of  killing  even  the  most  resistant 
spores ;  such  are  heating  to  redness,  a  drj-  heat  of  at  least 
150''C.,  moving  steam  at  100°  C,  and  a  01  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  means  to  be  chosen  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  object. 

Jn^rumtnls  (knives,  scissors,  forceps,  platinum  wire)  are  generally 
sterilised  at  a  red  heat.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  is  not  necessary, 
except  in  the  case  of  platinum  wire,  to  bring  the  instruments  really  to 
a  red  heat ;  it  is  enough  to  pass  them  several  times  slowly  to  and  fro 
in  a  flame  (Bunsen  burner). 

Other  artidfs  of  metal  or  glass  (syringes,  glass  plates,  test-tubes, 
pipettes,  and  the  like),  after  ordinary  cleaning,  are  exposed  for  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  to  a  temperature  of  150°  to  160°  C.  in  the  hot-air 
steriliser,  t«8t-tubes  being  previously  closed  with  plugs  of  cottOD  wool. 
The  dry  chamber  or  hot-air  sterilising  apparatus  (Fig,  5)  is  a  doable- 


walled  cheat  of  sheet-iron  having  a  copper  bottom,  and  furnished  with 
a  thermometer  (a),  and,  in  some  cases,  also  with  a  thermoregulator  (6). 
Nuirient  materials,  except  the  serum  of  blood,  are  sterilised  for  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour  in  Koch's  staim  apparatus  (Fig.  6).  This  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  tin  (a),  with  a  cover  which  does  not  close  air- 
tight (J),  and  which  has  an  opening  for  a  thermometer.  The  cylinder 
is  divided  by  a  grating  (c),  fixed  in  its  lower  third,  into  an  under  part 
which  is  two-thirds  filled  with  water,  and  an  upper  part  which  serves 
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for  the  reception  of  the  articles  to  be  steriliaeil,  anrt  is  clotlieil  outside, 
as  is  ftlao  the  cover,  with  felt. 


The  stin,  whether  of  the  operator's  own  hands,  or  of  patienta,  dead 
IwdieB,  or  animiils  iiseii  for  experiment,  ia  first  (or  nt  least  aft«r  shaving 
<ilT  l.he  hairs)  scrubbed  with  warm  water  and  soap,  well  washed  wiili 
nicohol  »nd  then  with  a  01  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  after  which  it  is  either  dried  with  a  clean  cloth,  or  (when 
taking  material  for  culture  from  that  particular  spot,  or  from  internal 
organs)  the  sublimate  is  rinsed  away  with  alcohol,  and  this  with  ether. 
In  opening  the  bodies  of  animals  the  cutaneous  disinfection,  which  ia 
<lini<-ult  of  accomplishment,  can  be  disiieiised  with  by  strippiuj;  off 
the  hide. 

8.  Preparation  of  Nutrient  Materials. — The  nutrient  aulistaneeR  used 
ill  ihi^  eiiliivalion  of  Ij.icteria  are  partly  fluid  and  partly  solid. 

Of  the  former  nutU  Imnillon  is  that  most  frequently  employed, 
nnd  ia  prepared  as  follows: — 500  gnu.  of  meat^  (beef,  or  other  kinds 
of  flcsli   meat),  freed  from  fat  and  finely  minced,  are  soaked  for  twelve 

*  Moit  extract  can  al«o  be  usticl  instt^ad  of  iiient,  in  the  |iroportioii  of  5  gnu.  to 
»  litre  of  wnter :  but  30  j,-rm.  pe]>toiie  niiiBt  be  adileil,  mid  thu  whdle  very  carofxHw 
■ti>ri)i««d. 
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to  twenty-four  hours  in  a  litre  of  distilled  water  standing  in  a  cool 
place.  The  fluid,  called  "  meat  infusion,"  having  been  strained  through 
a  cloth,  or  through  muslin,  and  made  up  to  a  litre  if  necessary,  10 
grm.  dry  peptone  and  5  grm.  common  salt  are  added,  and  it  is  then 
boiled  for  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  in  the  steam  steriliser,  neutralised 
with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  until  blue 
litmus  paper  no  longer  shows  any  trace  of  reddening,  boiled  again  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate,  which  must  be  a 
perfectly  limpid  fluid,  is  distributed  with  a  sterilised  pipette  into  test- 
tubes  likewise  sterilised,  commonly  in  the  proportion  of  10  ccm.  each. 
In  these  the  fluid  is  further  boiled  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
on  each  of  the  two  or  three  following  days  to  ensure  its  complete 
sterilisation.^ 

Of  solid  media  the  following  are  the  most  useful ; — 

(a)  Peptone  bouillon  gelatin,  called  simply  gelatin.  Meat  infusion  is 
first  prepared  (see  under  meat  houillon),  and  to  it  is  added,  in  addition 
to  1  per  cent,  of  peptone  and  \  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  1 0  per  cent^ 
of  fine  gelatin  cut  up  small.  The  whole  is  boiled  in  the  steam 
apparatus  for  about  half  an  hour,  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate, 
again  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  filtered  in  the  steam  apparatus 
through  two  thicknesses  of  moistened  filter-paper.  Should  the  filtrate 
not  be  quite  clear  the  white  of  an  egg  previously  shaken  up 
with  twice  the  quantity  of  water  is  added  to  it,  as  soon  as  it  has 
cooled  down  to  about  50°  C,  and  the  whole  having  been  boiled 
once  more  for  half  an  hour  is  again  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  then 
distributed  into  test-tubes,^  in  the  proportion  of  10  ccm.  or  less  in  each, 
and  boiled  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing days.  (Too  prolonged  boiling  would  impair  the  solidifying 
power  of  the  gelatin.) 

As  gelatin  softens  at  25°  C,  for  cultivation  at  incubation  tem- 
perature (between  30°  and  40°  0.)  we  use — 

(b)  Peptone  bouillon  agar,  spoken  of  simply  as  agar.  To  filtered 
meat  bouillon  is  added  IJ  to  2  per  cent,  of  agar-agar  (a  vegetable 
gelatin  obtained  from  sea-weed  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  appearing 
commercially  in  strips  or  as  a  powder),  which  is  allowed  to  swell 
up  in  it  for  some  hours,  the  mixture  being  then  boiled  for  six  to 
twelve  hours  in  the  steam  apparatus,  neutralised,  boiled  once  more 
for  an  hour  (with  the  addition  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  if  necessary), 

*  Preliminary  sterilisatiou  of  the  teat-tubes  is  not,  moreover,  al>8olutely 
necessary,  either  here  or  in  the  case  of  the  other  nutrient  substances. 

'  More  gelatin  must  be  added  when  the  weather  is  warm. 

'  New  test-tubes  must  previously  be  rinsed  out  with  acidulated  water,  as  owing 
to  their  alkaline  reaction  they  render  the  gelatin  cloudy  when  heated. 
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and  filtered  in  the  steam  apparatus  through  a  filter  made  of  two 
thicknesses  of  moistened  paper.  The  filtrate,  after  being  distributed 
into  test-tubes,  is  further  sterilised  in  the  steam  current  for  half  an 
hour  on  three  successive  days. 

Agar  squeezes  out  water  in  setting,  and  is  somew^hat  less  trans- 
parent thjm  gelatin.  Both  may  be  made  to  solidify  in  the  test- 
tubes  in  a  slanting  position,  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  surfaca 

If  in  preparing  peptone  bouillon  gelatin  a  further  addition  of  6  to 
8  per  cent,  of  glycerin  be  made,  a  nutrient  medium,  glycerin  agar,  is 
obtained,  which  is  particularly  favourable  for  the  growth  of  certain 
bacteria.  To  prevent  too  rapid  setting  of  the  agar  medium  in  making 
plates  (p.  42)  2  per  cent,  of  gelatin  and  only  1  of  agar  may  be  used 
in  its   preparation  {gelatin  agar), 

(c)  Blood  serum. — In  order  to  obtain  this,  the  blood,  usually 
that  of  the  larger  animals  slaughtered  for  food,  is  caught  in  tall 
cylindrical  glass  vessels  (previously  filled  with  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  and  then  rinsed  out  with  alcohol  after  pouring  the  former 
away),  care  being  taken  at  the  same  time  either  to  cleanse  the  neck 
of  the  animal,  or  at  least  to  prevent  hairs,  particles  of  dirt  and 
the  like  from  falling  in,  and  not  to  catch  the  blood  that  first  flows 
out.  The  blood  when  collected  is  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  in  the 
ice-tank  for  one  or  two  days,  and  the  serum  which  during  this  time 
has  gathered  on  the  surface  of  the  clot,  and  which  must  be  perfectly 
clear,  is  then  distributed  into  test-tubes  with  sterilised  pipettes,  and 
subjected  to  the  process  of  discontinuous  sterilisation,  that  is,  is  warmed 
to  56°  or  58°  C.  in  a  thermostat  during  four  or  five  hours  daily  for  a 
week.  If  all  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  contamination  in 
obtaining  the  blood,  sterilisation  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
and  the  serum  at  once  made  to  coagulate  at  a  temperature  of  65°  to 
68'  C,  in  a  thermostat  in  which  the  test-tubes  are  laid  in  a  slanting 
position,  with  a  thermometer  amongst  them.  The  time  which  elapses 
before  the  serum  is  fully  solidified  varies  with  the  species  of  animal. 
The  fluid  expressed  during  the  process  is  termed  water  of  conden- 
sation. Good  serum  has  the  consistency  of  the  white  of  a  hen's  egg 
boiled  hard,  and  is  extremely  transparent.  In  order  to  test  its  sterility, 
the  tubes  of  serum  are  kept  for  several  days  at  incubation  tem- 
perature, and  those  are  removed  in  which  bacteria  or  moulds  have 
developed  during  that  time. 

Instead  of  the  serum  of  animals,  that  obtained  from  the  blood 
of  the  human  placenta,  or  serous  fluid  from  the  cavities  of  the  human 
body,  may  be  used. 

(rf)  Potatoes. — Potatoes  of  a  moist  kind  are  chosen,  freed  from 
adherent  clay  by  brushing  with  water,  and  left  for  half  an  b*^""  ^'^ 
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Q'\  per  ceut.  corrosive  sublimate  solution.  They  are  then  cooked  in 
ihe  steam  apparatus,  in  a  special  holder  (Fig.  6,  d),  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  held  fast  with  the  thumb  and  one  or  two  lingers 
of  the  left  hand  (dipped  in  sublimate  solution)  and  cut  in  halves  with 
broad-bladed  knives  sterilisetl  by  heat,  and  the  halves  are  then  kept  in 
moist  chambers.  The  latter  are  prepared  by  covering  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  dish  with  moist  blotting-paper,  and  inverting  a  bell-glass  over 
it  (Fig.  7). 


Another  nnxle  of  preparing  potatoes  consists  in  peeling  them  while 
raw,  and  then  either  cutting  them  into  round  slices  or  splitting 
them  obliquely  into  two  halves.  The  former  are  placed  in  glass 
boxes  of  suitable  size,  the  latter  in  test-tubes,  and  then  sterilised 
in  the  steam  apparatus. 

Potatoes  usually  have  a  slightly  acid  i-eaction,  and  when  it  is 
wished  for  a  special  purpose  to  render  them  a  feebly  alkaline,  the 
pieces,  cut  up  raw,  are  deposited  for  five  to  ten  minutes  in  a  5  or 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  soda,  after  which  they  are  sterilised  as  usual 
by  steam. 

(e)  Bread  pap. — Bread  dried  by  a  moderate  heat  is  rubbed  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  20  grm.  of  this  having  been  introduced  into  an  Erlen- 
meyer's  flask,  enough  water  is  added  to  convert  it  into  a  soft  pap,  which 
is  sterilised  for  an  hour  in  the  steam  apparatus  on  three  consecutive 
days.  On  account  of  its  slightly  acid  reaction,  it  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  the  cultivation  of  moulds. 

9.  Preparation  of  Pure  Cultures.— When  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
pure  cultures  from  material  containing  bacteria,  it  is  above  all 
essential  that  the  sample  be  taken  from  the  organism  in  an 
aseptic  manner,  that  is  to  say,  avoiding  so  far  as  possible  con- 
tamination   with   foreign    microbes.     Suppose,    for   example,    that    it 
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is  required  to  cultivate  the  bacteria  from  a  closed  abscess  in  a 
patient ;  the  skin  must  be  disinfected  after  the  method  given  on  page 
35,  the  abscess  opened  with  sterilised  instruments  (as  instruments 
which  have  been  heated  to  redness  cut  badly,  the  scalpels  must  in  this 
instance  be  sterilised  in  the  steam  apparatus  or  in  boiling  water),  and 
a  sample  of  the  pus  taken  with  a  platinum  loop  sterilised  at  a  red 
heat.  If  pure  cultures  are  to  be  prepared  from  an  internal  organ 
in  a  dead  body — the  spleen,  for  example — the  abdominal  cavity  should 
be  opened  with  red-hot  instruments  as  soon  as  possible  after  death, 
the  skin  having  been  previously  disinfected.  The  surface  of  the 
spleen  itself,  where  there  is  any  possible  reason  to  suppose  that 
contamination  with  foreign  bacteria  has  already  taken  place,  should 
be  disinfected  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  skin,  or  seared  by  means 
of  a  broad-bladed  knife  heated  red-hot.  A  vertical  incision  is  then 
made  with  another  red-hot  knife,  and  a  second  at  right  angles  from 
this  with  a  knife  which  has  been  heated  to  redness  but  allowed  to 
cool,  the  material  for  the  cultures  being  finally  taken  from  this  latter 
incision  by  means  of  forceps  or  platinum  loop.  A  portion  of  the 
same  material  is  now  first  of  all  examined  microscopically  in 
cover-glass  preparations,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  form  and  numbers 
of  the  bacteria  present,  and  the  other  portion  is  then  always  treated 
by  Koch's  'plaie  culture  process,  since  this  gives  relatively  the  best  re- 
sults of  the  methods  yet  devised. 

This  process  consists  in  first  of  all  liquefying  the  nutrient  gelatin  in 
a  test-tube  by  heat,  and  transferring  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance containing  bacteria,  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire,  straight 
or  bent  into  a  loop,  which  has  been  heated  to  redness  and  cooled 
again.  The  substance  is  now  mixed  very  intimately  and  evenly  with 
the  gelatin  by  shaking,  etc.,  in  order  to  separate  any  agglomera- 
tions of  bacteria,  and  the  edge  of  the  test-tube  having  been  ster- 
ilised by  passing  several  times  through  the  flame,  and  cooled  again, 
the  gelatin  is  poured  out  on  sterilised  glass  plates,  and  spread  out 
evenly  thereon  by  means  of  the  sterilised  edge  of  the  test-tube,  in 
such  a  manner,  however,  that  the  marginal  portions  of  the  plates 
remain  free  for  a  breadth  of  about  2  cm. 

In  order  that  the  gelatin  may  not  flow  off  in  one  direction,  it  is 
merely  necessary  that  the  plate  should  lie  perfectly  horizontal,  which  is 
managed  by  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  plcUe-pouring  apparatus. 
This  (Fig.  8)  consists  of  a  wooden  triangle  resting  on  le veiling-screws, 
and  having  laid  upon  it  a  larger  plate  of  glass,  which  can  be  rendered 
perfectly  horizontal  by  means  of  the  screws  controlled  by  a  level. 
Upon  this  large  plate  the  sterilised  culture-plates  (usually  12  cm. 
long  and   6  cm.  wide)  are  first  deposited,  being  again  covers  ^ 
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a  bell-glass.  Furthermore,  the  gelatin  when  poured  out  must  not  be 
too  fluid,  and,  lastly,  its  solidification  can  be  accelerated  to  tlie  greatest 
possible  extent  by  filling  the  wooden  triangle  with  ice  or  cold  water. 


As  soon  as  the  gelatin  hau  fully  suliditied,  (he  plates  are  stored  at 
room  temperature,  that  is,  about  20  C,  in  a  moist  cliamber,  in  which 
indeed  several  can  be  placed  one  above  the  other  upon  glass  benches 
(Kg-  V). 

In  pouring  out  the  gelatin  on  plates  the  germs  of  bacteria 
contained  in  the  former  are  widely  separated  from  one  another,  a 
condition  which,  in  consequence  of  being  fixed  by  the  solidifying 
gelatin,  they  also  retain  during  their  development  into  colonies. 
Consequently,  after  several  days,  as  many  isvlnlcd  colonies  are,  tis  a 
rule,  found  upon  the  plates  as  there  were  germs  originally  present ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  each  of  these  colonies  consists  of  individuals  of  but 
one  species,  a  pure  culture  of  the  original  germ  is  obtained. 

If  there  was  only  a  single  si>ecies  of  bacterium  in  the  original  material, 
but  one  kind  of  colony  will  occur  on  the  plates ;  but  if  several,  then 
the  same  number  of  kinds  of  colony  will  lie  found.  To  settle  the 
question  we  must  examine  the  colony  which  has  developed,  fimt  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  then  under  the  microscope,  using  weak  objectives 
(those  having  great  focal  length),  and  powerful  eye-pieces,  along  with 
a  narrow  aperture  of  the  diaphragm,  and  noting  any  differences  which 
may  exist  in  respect  of  size,  shape,  gloss,  colour,  and  so  forth.  With 
r^ard  to  this,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  colonies  occurring  in 
the  substance  of  the  gelatin  are  cramped  in  their  growth,  and  hence 
are  much  smaller  and  less  characteristic,  so  that  the  superficial 
growths  are,  as  a  rule,  the  only  ones  to  be  regarded  in  differentiating 
the  colonies. 

Should  the  mode  of  examination  just  sketched  not  be  sufficient  to 
determine  their  nature,  cover-glass  preparations  can  further  be  made 
from  them  by  rubbing  the  whole  or  portions  of  them  on  cover-glasses. 
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with  or  without  water,  and  staining.  In  the  case  of  superficial 
colonies,  an  alternative  method  is  simply  to  press  a  cover-glass  down 
upon  them ;  an  impression  of  the  colonies  thus  remains  upon  the 
glass,  which  is  then  dried  and  stained  {impression  preparcUion), 

If  in  this  manner  one  or  several  kinds  of  colonies,  and  con- 
sequently of  bacteria,  have  been  detected,  it  still  remains  to  test  the 
behaviour  of  the  latter  in  the  different  mUrierU  substances.  For 
this  purpose  the  respective  colonies  are  focussed  under  a  low  power  of 
the  microscope,  ascertained  to  lie  completely  isolated,  and  transferred 
wholly  or  in  part,  under  control  of  the  microscope,  by  means  of  a 
straight  platinum  wire  or  one  bent  to  a  hook,  to  test-tubes  containing 
gelatin,  one  or  more  thi-usts  being  made  into  the  latter.  The  thrust 
cultures  thus  obtained  may,  in  order  to  render  their  purity  absolutely 
certain,  be  once  more  poured  out  on  plates,  when  only  one  kind  of 
colonies  ought  to  develop  from  each  individual  culture. 

If  the  thrust  culture  in  the  gelatin  tube  has  proved  to  be  pure, 
further  transmissions  are  made  from  it  by  means  of  the  platinum  wire 
to  other  nutrient  substances,  in  order  to  study  its  growth  in  them  also, 
which  is  done  either  by  making  a  thrust  into  the  nutrient  substance 
in  question,  or  by  smearing  its  surface.  In  the  latter  case  we  have 
streak  cultures,  but  these  are  usually  made  only  on  obliquely 
solidified  media  and  on  potatoes,  on  the  latter  of  which  only  the 
central  parts  should  be  smeared.  During  these  transmissions 
(inoculations),  as  well  as  in  every  similar  operation,  the  test-tubes  while 
unplugged  must  be  held  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  or  with  the 
raouth  completely  inverted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  germs 
from  the  air;  and,  moreover,  any  stirring  up  of  dust  in  the  laboratory 
is  to  be  avoided  during  this  procedure,  as  well  as  while  examining 
plate  cultures  and  making  inoculations  from  them. 

Even  when  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  the  substance  contain- 
ing bacteria  is  taken  for  the  preparation  of  plate  cultures,  there  are 
often  so  many  microbes  still  present  in  the  latter  that  their  colonies 
would  coalesce  upon  the  plates,  or  at  least  would  lie  very  closely 
packed  together,  and  thus  differentiation  of,  or  reliable  inoculation 
from,  them  would  not  then  be  possible.  For  this  reason,  the  customary 
raode  of  procedure  is  to  distribute  the  liquefied  gelatine — usually  10 
ccm. — into  four  test-tubes.  Into  the  first  the  substance  containing 
bacteria  is  then  introduced,  and  very  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
gelatin.^  From  this  three  loopsful  (more  or  less,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances) are  transferred  to  the  second  test-tube  and  again  evenly 

'  To  render  the  8eparatioii  of  the  bacteria  as  certain  as  possible,  the  substance 
containing  tliem  may  first  be  well  rubbed  or  broken  up  in  a  little  sterilised 
water,  and  then  a  fixed  quantity  of  this  conveyed  into  the  first  test-tube. 
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mixed  with  the  gelatin,  then  from  the  latter  again  three  loopsful 
to  the  third  test-tube,  and  finally  from  the  third  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  fourth ;  after  which  the  contents  of  the  test-tubes  are  poured 
out  upon  four  plates,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  inoculated.  The 
first  plate  is  commonly  useless,  but  the  second,  and  still  more  the  third 
or  fourth  plates,  show  the  colonies  so  far  separated  from  one  another 
that  differentiation  of  them  is  readily  feasible. 

Should  germs  from  the  air  fall  upon  the  plates  during  the  process  of 
pouring,  the  colonies  which  develop  from  them  can  be  distinguished 
without  difficulty  from  the  others  by  their  small  number,  their  super- 
ficial position,  or  other  characteristics.      They  are  frequently  moulds. 

The  plate  method,  therefore,  not  only  yields  cultures  which  may  be 
relied  on  as  being  pure,  but  also  in  most  cases  places  us  in  a  position 
to  isolate  the  individual  species  from  a  mixed  mass  of  bacteria. 

In  those  cases  in  which  it  may  be  expected  that  the  bacteria  to  be 
cultivated  will  grow  only  at  incubation  temperature — and  this  is  actually 
very  often  the  case  with  the  pathogenic  bacteria — agar  instead  of 
gelatin  must  be  chosen  for  making  plate  cultures.  The  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  this  case  is  similar,  except  that  the  test-tubes  containing  the 
liquefied  agar  must  during  the  whole  operation  be  kept  in  a  water- 
bath  at  about  40  to  43'  C,  the  plate  apparatus  must  be  filled  with  water 
at  approximately  the  same  temperature,  and  the  manipulation  must  be 
rapidly  conducted  in  order  that  the  agar  may  not  set  prematurely. 
After  the  agar  poured  out  upon  the  plates  has  become  firm,  the  latter 
are  removed  to  bell-glasses  (moist  chambers),  and  placed  along  with 
the  latter  in  a  thermostat y  set  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C,  for  one 
or  more  days,  that  is,  until  the  colonies  are  fully  matured. 

Such  thermostats  (Fig.  9)  have  double  walls,  best  made  of  sheet 
copper,  between  which  there  is  water.  The  temperature  is  kept  at  a 
constant  height  by  means  of  a  thermoregulator.  When  heated  by  gas, 
a  gas-pressure  regulator  is  also  necessary. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  agar  forces  out  water  in  solidifying,  not  only 
may  the  colonies  float  off,  but  even  a  slipping  away  of  the  entire 
layer  of  agar  may  be  caused.  To  avoid  this  as  far  as  possible,  the 
blotting-paper  covering  the  bottom  of  the  bell-glass  should  be  but 
slightly  moist,  and  over  the  uppermost  culture-plate  another  empty 
plate  should  be  adjusted,  upon  which  the  evaporating  water  can 
then  condense.  An  alternative  method  is  to  use  what  are  known  as 
Petri's  capsules  (Fig.  10)  for  pouring  into,  instead  of  plates. 

The  colonies  on  agar  plates  are  far  less  distinctive  than  those  on 
gelatin  plates,  and  the  same  is  true  also  of  test-tube  cultures  on  agar, 
and  of  cultures  in  bouillon,  whereas  the  potato  cultures,  again,  often 
show  exceedingly  important  characteristics. 
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iiieeliiiy  this  (iilficulty  have  been  sought  fur. 
of  h^iiiarch,  and  the  eulture-Jtask  of  Lipez, 


k 


Accordhif;  to  Emmrch's  method,  the  liquefied  gelatin  is  first  of  all 
inoculated  in  different  degrees  of  dilution,  as  in  the  plate  method. 
It  is  not,  however,  then  poured  out,  but  is  diffused  over  the  inner 
wall  of  the  teat-tufjes  and  made  to  set,  by  continually  turning — 
Tolling — the  ttibes,  which  are  provided  with  india-rubber  caps,  in  a 
horizonUl  po»ition  iu  n  vessel  of  iced  water  or  under  the  stream  from 
a  tap,  while  the  other  hand  steadies  the  tube.'  When  the  latter  is 
very  wide  no  gelatin  will  penetrate  into  the  plug  in  rolling,  although 

^Tkere  is  alwi  h  special   apparatus  for  "rolling"  twveral  tubes  at  the  samp 
I  hj  meuiB  of  t,  revolving  mechoiiiam. 
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a  partial  moistening  of  the  latter  would  do  no  harm ;  though  if  the 
whole  lower  surface  of  the  cotton  wool  should  become  coated  with 
gelatin,  the  latter  must  then  be  perforated  by  means  of  a  platinum 
wire  sterilised  at  a  red  heat. 

Esmarch's  method  has  certainly  the  advantages,  as  contrasted  with 
the  plate  method,  of  being  very  expeditious,  of  being  practicable  every- 
where, and  of  freedom  from  any  danger  of  contamination  while 
examining  the  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  examination 
and  "fishing  "  out  of  the  latter  is  less  convenient,  and  when  amongst 
them  there  are  some  which  liquefy  gelatin,  the  entire  culture  may 
easily  be  destroyed.  Furthermore,  this  method  cannot  be  used  with 
agar. 

Lipez*s  cidture-flasks  (Fig.  11)  are  filled  and  inoculated  like  the 
test-tubes  in  the  plate  method,  and  then  simply  placed  to  solidify  after 


Fig.  11.— LiFKz'ri  Culture-Flask. 


the  germs  have  beeu  evenly  distributed  by  tilting  the  gelatin  or  agar — 
the  latter  can  also  be  used  in  this  case — backwards  and  forwards.  This 
method  is  therefore  still  simpler  and  easier  than  the  foregoing,  without 
having  the  disadvantage  of  danger  to  the  cultures  from  liquefying 
colonies ;  but  all  the  colonies  cannot  be  examined  so  thoroughly  and 
conveniently  under  the  microscope  as  is  the  case  with  the  plate  method. 

When  anaerobic  bacteria  are  to  be  cultivated,  it  is  advisable,  in 
the  first  place,  to  add  some  reducing  substance  (1  or  2  per  cent,  of 
grape  sugar,  or  0*5  per  cent,  of  sodium  formate)  to  the  nutrient 
medium.  In  preparing  plate  cultures,  the  film  of  gelatin  or  agar  is 
covered  before  it  set«  with  small  sterilised  plates  of  mica,  the  edges 
of  which  are  then  coated  with  melted  paraffin;  but  complete  exclusion 
of  air  is  not  attained  by  this  means.  The  so-called  high-level  media 
in  test-tubes  can  also  be  used.  For  this  purpose  well-boiled  liquid 
gelatin  or  agar  is  filled  into  test-tubes  to  a  height  of  15  or  20 
cm.,  cooled  to  40°  C,  inoculated  with  the  usual  dilutions,  and  lastly 
made  to  solidify  rapidly  in  iced  water.  The  obligate  aiiaerobes  then 
grow  in  the  deepest  layers  of  the  medium,  the  strict  aerobes  in  the 
uppermost  layers,  and  all  other  bacteria  develop  with  a  more  even 
distribution.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  samples  from  individual 
colonies,  the  test-tubes  must  as  a  rule  be  broken. 

The  other  methods  commonly  employed  consist  in  withdrawal  of 
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oxygen  or  air,  or  in  replacement  of  them  with  hydrogen,  and  hence 
require  somewhat  more  complicated  apparatus. 

For  thrust  cultures  of  anaerobes  the  above-mentioned  high-level 
media  in  test-tubes  are  used,  the  colonies  being  pushed  into  them  as 
deeply  as  possible  with  a  long  platinum  wire. 

In  preparing  streak  cultures  the  inoculated  test-tube  is  inverted 
after  any  water  of  condensation  present  has  been  poured  out,  and 
hydrogen  having  been  passed  in  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  for  some 
minutes,  it  is  tightly  closed  from  below  with  a  rubber  cork,  which  can 
be  further  covered  with  paraffin. 

10.  PreBervation  of  Cultures. — Pure  cultures  are  commonly  stored  in 
a  living  condition  in  the  thrust  or  streak  form  on  a  solid  medium  in 
test-tubes,  as  the  cotton-wool  plugging  of  the  latter  prevents  the 
admission  of  the  germs  of  bacteria,  and  a  solid  culture  medium  always 
allows  any  impurities  which  may  enter  to  be  more  readily  recog- 
nised and  removed  than  a  liquid.  If  it  is  desired,  however,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  moulds  also,  since  these  have  the  power  of  growing 
through  the  cotton-wool  plug,  the  surface  of  the  latter  must  be  singed 
or  moistened  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  and  then  covered  with 
an  india-rubber  cap  disinfected  also  in  the  latter. 

Bacteria  only  retain  their  vitality  in  cultures  for  a  certain  time,  so 
that  they  must  be  transmitted  to  (re-inoculated  on)  fresh  nutrient 
material  before  this  time  has  elapsed.  Its  length,  however,  varies 
greatly  with  the  species.  The  following  table  is  intended  to  show 
the  period  of  time  after  which  re- inoculation  is  advisable  in  the  case  of 
the  bacteria  pathogenic  for  human  beings : — 

Diplococciis  pnetimonite, A  few  days. 

GonococcuB, do. 

Streptococcus  pyogenes, Three  to  four  weeks. 

Streptococcus  erysipelatis,        ....  (Jo. 

Bacillus  mallei, do. 

Bacillus  pneumonift', One  to  two  months. 

Bacillus  diphtherise, do. 

Bacillus  pyocyaneus, do. 

Spirillum  cholerae  Asiatics^,     ....  do. 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,      -         -         -  Several  months. 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,                 -        -  do. 

Micrococcus  tetragenus,  ....  do. 

Bacillus  anthracis, do. 

Bacillus  typhi  abdominalin,      ....  do. 

Bacillus  Emmerich, do. 

Bacillus  tuberculosis, do. 

Bacterium  coli  commtme,         ....  do. 

Bacterium  lactis  aerogenes,      ....  do. 

Spirillum  Finkler-Prior, do. 
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Re-inoculation  is  carried  out  with  the  same  precautions  as  the  trans- 
mission of  plate-colonies  to  test-tubes.  If  the  test-tube  cultures  were  not 
protected  against  dust  by  india-rubber  caps  it  is  advisable,  when  re- 
inoculating,  before  removing  the  cotton-wool  plug,  to  burn  away  the 
projecting  part  of  it,  and  to  pass  the  edge  of  the  test-tube  through  a 
flame.  The  prominent  part  of  the  plug  may  be  rendered  fire-proof 
by  moistening  it  with  water-glass. 

If  the  object  in  view  is  to  preserve  test-tube  cultures  without 
regard  to  their  vitality,  but  retaining  their  other  special  charac- 
teristics, and  for  a  long  .time,  the  cotton-wool  plug  is  pushed  some 
distance  into  the  neck  of  the  tube,  singed  superficially  or  moistened 
with  sublimate  solution,  and  then  covered  with  a  suflSciently  deep 
layer  of  melted  pai-affin. 

III.  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF   PURE  CULTURES  TO  ANIMALS. 

U.  The  object  of  experiments  on  animals  is,  generally  speaking, 
to  find  whether  a  species  of  bacterium  is  pathogenic  for  animals 
or  not.  Should  it  prove  pathogenic  it  must  be  further  made  out 
whether  its  action  is  infective  or  merely  twdc^  and  in  the  former  case, 
again,  whether  it  is  capable  of  originating  a  disease  the  same  as  tliat 
in  which  it  had  been  found.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  conditions 
under  which  natural  infection  takes  place  should  generally  be  imitated 
as  far  as  possible  in  transmission. 

In  order  to  establish  infective  action  only  very  small  quantities 
of  a  pure  culture  must  be  introduced,  and,  as  a  rule,  cultures 
are  used  for  this  purpose  which  while  well-grown  are  as  fresh  as 
possible,  and  which  are  derived  from  generations  neither  too  early 
nor  too  late. 

For  testing  toxic  action  on  the  contrary,  older  cultures  are  taken  in 
larger  quantities,  or  in  a  sterile  condition,  or  still  better  after 
filtering;  and  if  the  toxic  substance  can  be  obtained  pure  from  the 
cultures  the  experiments  should  of  course  be  made  with  it. 

The  actual  cultures  may  be  used  for  transmission  to  animals  either  in 
the  solid  state  or  suspended  in  fluids,  in  the  latter  of  which  cases  either 
cultures  grown  in  bouillon  are  used,  or  cultures  grown  on  solid  media 
are  diffused  as  evenly  as  possible  in  sterilised  water  or  in  a  0*5  per 
cent,  solution  of  common  salt. 

The  animals  commonly  used  for  experiment  are  mice,  guinea-pigs, 
and  rabbits,  and  less  frequently  pigeons,  poultry,  dogs,  or  other 
animals.  The  following  are  the  modes  of  transmission  most  gener- 
ally adopted : — 

(1)  Outaneous   inoculation. — Perfectly    superficial    scarifications   are 
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made  (usually  on  the  ear)  as  bloodlessly  as  possible,  as  in  vaccinat- 
ing against  smallpox,  and  into  these  the  culture  is  rubbed. 

(2)  Subcutanemts  inoculation. — An  incision  is  made  extending  as 
deep  as  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  (in  mice  above  the  root  of 
the  tail  or  on  the  back,  in  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  on  the  abdomen), 
a  pocket  is  formed  by  undermining  the  skin,  and  into  this  the 
culture  is  introduced  ;  or  an  injection  is  made  directly  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  by  means  of  a  small  syringe,  which  must 
be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  thorough  sterilisation.^ 

(3)  Injection  into  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities. — This  should 
as  a  rule  only  be  practised  with  the  larger  animals. 

(4)  Injection  into  the  circulation,  using  the  exposed  jugular  or 
femoral  vein,  or  (in  rabbits)  one  of  the  larger  veins  of  the  ear. 

(5)  Introduction  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. — The  anterior 
chamber  is  opened  as  in  iridectomy,  and  solid  culture  material 
introduced  with  an  iris-forceps.  Fluids  are  introduced  simply  by 
injection. 

(6)  Transmiss^ion  by  feeding. — The  culture  is  either  mixed  with 
the  food  or  introduced  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  an  oesophageal 
tube.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  either 
sodium  carbonate  is  previously  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  the 
culture  is  injected  into  the  duodenum.  Occasionally  intestinal  peri- 
stalsis must  also  be  reduced  by  injection  of  tincture  of  opium. 

(7)  Transmission  by  inhalation. — This  is  done  by  reducing  the 
cultures  (suspended  in  distilled  water)  to  spray  by  means  of  a  so- 
called  steam  atomiser,  hand-spray,  or  other  suitable  contrivance. 

In  all  the  modes  of  transmission  enumerated  the  cultures  must 
l)e  introduced  with  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  all  contamination  ; 
hence  the  same  precautionary  measures  are  to  be  adopted  as  were 
used  in  taking  from  the  body  matter  containing  bacteria,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  pure  cultures  (p.  38). 

As  a  morbid  process  occurring  after  a  transmission  experiment  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  the  infective  action  of  the  species  of  bacterium 
introduced  when  the  latter  has  multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
in  the  Ixxly  of  the  animal,  the  final  step  is  the  further  recognition 
of  the  micro-organism  in  corresponding  numbers  in  the  diseased 
organs  and  morbid  products  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  by 
cultivation  according  to  the  methods  with  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted. 

*  At  present  the  sj^ringeft  of  Koch  and  StrohRchein  are  theme  most  to  be 
recommended. 
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GENERAL  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 
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CHAPTEK    I. 


KETEOGEADE   CHANGES    IN   TISSUE 


1.  Cloudy  Swelling,  Fatty  Infiltration,  and  Fatty  Degeneration.— 
Clovdy  swelling  {parenchymatous  or  granidar  deg€neraiio7i)  is  a  change 
often  taking  place  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  myocardium  in  morbid 
intoxications  and  infective  diseases,  in  which  the  cells  swell  up  and 
become  cloudy  owing  to  a  deposit  of  small  dark  albuminous  granules 
(Fig.   12,   d).      Cloudy  swelling  may  be  distinguished  from  fatty  de- 
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Fio.  12. — Cloudy  Smtkllino,  Fatty  Deoknrratiok,  and  Fatty  Infil- 
tration. Fresh  needled  prexxmition,  magnified  645  diams.  a  and  6, 
Patty  degeneration ;  a,  Liver  cell  with  several  small  fat-drops  of  variable 
size ;  5,  Liver  cell  completely  filled  with  fat-drope,  the  nucleus  being  no 
longer   visible   (granule  corpuscle);    c,  Fatty  infiltration;   d,  Cloudy 
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generation  (into  which,  however,  it  often  passes)  by  the  fact  that 
these  granules  dissolve  in  dilute  acetic  acid  and  caustic  potash,  but 
are  insoluble  in  ether. 

Fatty  infiltration  is  a  pathological  condition  only  when  present  in 
unusual  degree,  or  when  involving  cells  in  which  no  fat  is  normally 
found.  In  this  condition  the  fat  appears  in  drops  which  have  a 
tendency  to  run  together  into  larger  and  larger  globules,  until  finally 
a  single  large  drop  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  cell  (Fig.  12,  c),  the 
function  of  which,  although  impaired  thereby,  is  not  abolished.  Fatty 
infiltration  affects  especially  the  cells  of  connective  tissue  and  of  the 
liver. 

In  fatty  degeneration  (Fig.  1 2,  a  and  fc),  there  first  appear  in  the 
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cell,  near  the  nucleus,  small  shining  granules  vith  dark  outlines, 
which  usually  do  not  coalesce  into  larger  drops.  As  they  increase 
in  number  the  cell  becomes  continually  larger  and  more  rounded, 
until  finally  the  nucleus  disappears  and  a  so-called  granule  cell  or 
j/ranuU  corpuide  is  formed  (6).  In  this  case  the  fat  is  not  intro- 
duced from  without,  as  in  fatty  infiltration,  but  is  derived  from  the 
albuminoid  substances  of  the  cell  it.'wlf,  and  the  latter  may  finally 
break  down  altogether  into  a  fatty  detritus. 

This  form  of  degeneration  may  affect  any  cells  except  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  takes  place  either  in  conditions  associated 
with  local  or  general  aniemia,  or  in  morhid  intoxications  and  infective 
diseases.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  fatty  infiltration  by  the  fact 
that  in  it  the  small  droplets  of  fat  do  not  usually  run  t(^ther  into 
very  lai^  drops ;  though  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys  drops  of  considerable  size  may  occur  in  the  epithelial  celle 
in  addition  to  the  small  ones. 

Fat  drops  are  distinguishable  from  other  granules,  such  as  albumin, 
pigment,  etc.,  not.  only  by  their  optical  charactera  (brightness  and 
colourlessness)  but  by  their  insolubility  in  acetic  acid  and  dilute 
solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  soda,  their  solubility  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform,  and  their  staining  black  with  osmic  acid. 

Where  fat  is  formed  in  larger  quantity,  so-called  margaric  acid  and 
cholestearin  crj-stals  may  also  be  found.     The  former  (Fig,  13)  appear 


Fid.  1).— IUBouiiiiCRTn*Ls<[raiiiPimke'gAUiiaX    a,  RoHttts  and  ihnTM  Ijlug  fiM ; 
b,  Cryttnli  In  tba  lDt«rlcir  of  s  fst  cell. 

as  exceedingly  fine  needles,  which  crystallise  out  in  rosettes  and 
sheaves,  partly  free  (a),  partly  in  the  interior  of  cells  (6) ;  while  the 
latter  (Fig.  45,  a)  form  thin  rhombic  tablets,  the  angles  of  which  are 
often  broken  away.  When  cholestearin  is  present  in  considerable 
quantity  it  betrays  itself  even  to  the  naked  eye  by  its  glitter. 

■etliodi  of  Bxatnliifctton. —Cloudy  tmUing  is  examined  in  fruh  prepamlunu 
mode  by  needliug  or  by  scraping  off  the  juice  of  the  parenchyma.  The 
albumiuous  granules  disappear  from  the  cells  ou  addition  of  I  per  cent,  ftcetic 
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Fresh  preparatious  are  also  very  well  adapted  for  the  study  oi  fatty  degeneration 
tjod  fatty  inJUtrcUioHj  the  fat  being  recognisable  in  them  from  its  optical  peculiarities 
without  reagents,  or  by  the  application  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  reactions  given 
on  page  7  may  also  be  tried  on  fresh  preparations. 

When  it  is  desired  to  use  osmic  acid  the  fresh  preparations  are  macerated  and 
torn  up  in  the  reagent  (page  6),  or  sections  cut  by  means  of  the  freezing  microtome, 
from  specimens  fresh  or  immersed  for  a  short  time  only  in  MUller's  fluid,  are  placed 
in  ^  to  1  per  cent,  oemic  acid,  after  which  they  must  be  very  thoroughly  washed  in 
several  changes  of  distilled  water.  They  may  also  be  counter-stained  in  carmine 
and  mounted  in  glycerin  (which  however  becomes  brown  at  first),  in  potassium 
acetate,  or  even  in  Canada  balsam  after  dehydration  and  clearing,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  given  below. 

For  hcurdening^  alcohol  must  never  lie  used  with  fatty  degeneration  and  infiltra- 
tion, but  either  MuUer's  fluid,  osmic  acid,  or  Flemming's  solution  (p  69)  may  be 
employed.  In  the  latter  the  specimens  (very  small  pieces,  \  ccm.  in  size  at  most) 
remain  for  about  four  days,  and  are  then  very  thorotighly  washed  in  running  water 
and  after-hardened  in  alcohol  of  increasing  concentration,  so  that  they  can  be  cut 
with  the  freezing  microtome  or  after  embedding  in  celloidiu.  The  sections  may  be 
mounted,  uucoloured  or  after  previous  staining  with  saflranin  (p.  69),  in  glycerin, 
potassium  acetate,  or  Canada  balsam  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  a  hard  balsam  requir- 
ing to  be  liquefied  by  heating  over  a  flame  must  be  selected,  and  the  oil  used  for 
clearing  carefully  removed  by  pressure  with  blotting-paper. 

Preparations  hardened  in  Mtiller's  fluid  ^  are  likewise  cut  with  the  freezing 
microtome,  and,  if  they  have  not  been  left  too  long  in  the  solution,  may  then  be 
further  treated  with  osmic  acid.' 

In  hardening  with  osmic  acid  (^  to  1  per  cent.)  pieces  not  more  than  2  or  3  mm. 
thick  are  to  be  immersed  for  a  short  time  (a  day  or  less)  in  the  fluid,  and  then  very 
thoroughly  washed  in  running  water,  after  which  hardening  can  be  completed  by  a 
still  longer  immersion  in  Mtiller's  fluid,  as  the  sections  then  admit  of  being  more 
readily  stained  with  the  nuclear  dyes. 

If  it  is  wished  to  test  the  solubility  of  the  droplets  of  fat  in  ether  and  chloroform, 
with  a  view  to  distinguishing  them  from  calcareous  granules,  the  mode  of  procedure 
is  U)  first  of  all  dehydrate  in  absolute  alcohol  (sections  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
pieces  of  tissue  for  one  or  two  days),  and  then  to  transfer  for  the  same  length  of 
time  to  ether  or  chloroform,  then  back  again  into  absolute  alcohol,  and  finally  to 
examine  in  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  have  been  added. 

Tests  may  also  be  applied  to  cholestearin  crystals  under  the  microscope,  though 
indeed  these  are  easily  recognisable  at  once  from  their  characteristic  shape.  Thus 
if  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  flow  in  slowly  to  the  preparation  under 
the  cover-glass,  the  crystals  melt  from  the  edge  inwards,  and  gradually  change  into 
hrowni8h-re<l  drops  ;  if,  however,  LugoFs  solution  has  previoiwly  been  applied,  the 
crystals,  at  first  brown,  become  bluish-red,  bluish-green,  and  finally  pure  blue. 

2.  Hncons,  Colloid,  and  Hyaline  Degenerations. — (1)  Mtf.com  dcgcnera- 
ium  occurs  normally  in  the  epithelium  of  the  nmcous  membranes  and 

'  If  the  preparations  are  to  be  kept  for  years  in  Mitller's  fluid,  it  is  well  to  dilute 
the  latter  to  one  half  with  water. 

'  It  is  possible  to  use  this  even  with  sections  of  preparations  hardened  in  alcohol, 
provided  the  fat  is  not  entirely  dissolved. 
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mucous  glands,  as  well  as  in  the  intei-vertebral  cartilages,  and  under 
pathological  conditions  it  also  affects  either  the  epithelial  cells  or  con- 
nective tissue.  In  epithelial  elements  (whether  of  mucous  membranes, 
cysts,  or  carcinomata)  it  manifests  itself  by  the  presence  of  transparent 
drops  in  the  body  of  the  cell  (Fig.  14,  c),  or  by  metamorphosis  of  the 


Fia.  14. — Mucous  Degenkbatiom  of  tub  Ciliated  Epithelial  Ckllh  uf  a  Cystoma 
Papilliferum  of  the  ovary,  x  545.  a,  6,  c.  Goblet  cells.  Toni-up  preparation  from 
the  fresh  tumour.  In  a  the  protoplasm  is  evenly  homogeneous,  in  6  there  are  in  addition 
fat  drops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nucleus,  and  in  c  two  smaller  fat  drops  are  seen  in  the  cell 
and  a  Larger  one  passing  out  of  it.  d,  Section  through  the  epithelium  of  the  tumour, 
after  haraeninff  in  HUller's  fluid  and  alcoboL  The  nuclei  of  the  epithelium  can  be  seen 
in  the  centre,  uie  parts  which  have  undergone  mucous  degeneration  at  the  periphery. 

latter  into  a  mass  of  glass-like  clearness,  dotted  with  a  scanty  number 
of  granules  (Fig.  1 4,  a  and  h).  The  cells  of  cylinder  epithelium  may 
take  the  form  of  goblet-cells  in  this  process  (Fig.  14,  a  and  h). 

In  the  connective  tissues  (connective  tissue  proper,  cartilage, 
adipose  tissue,  bone-marrow,  and  sarcomatous  tissue)  the  interstitial 
substance  becomes  homogeneous  and  structureless  owing  to  deposit  of 
mucin.  The  cells  themselves  may  either  remain  unaffected  or  may 
degenerate. 

Mucin  swells  up  greatly  in  water;  in  acetic  acid  it  coagulates, 
without  dissolving  in  excess  of  acid.  When  present  in  more  con- 
siderable quantity,  a  white  clouding  becomes  visible,  even  to  the 
naked  eye,  on  addition  of  acetic  acid,  whilst  under  the  microscope 
the  coagulated  mucin  appears  in  the  form  of  dotted  stripes.  It  is 
also  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

Colloid  and  hyaline  degenerations  are  much  less  distinctly  defined 
than  the  other  forms  of  retrograde  change,  and  are  not  even  sharply 
differentiated  from  one  another. 

(2)  Colloid  degeneration,  which  is  normally  present  in  the  thyix)id 
gland  in  elderly  people,  takes  place  only  in  the  interior  of  cells,  by 
the  formation  of  transparent  homogeneous  drops  which  either  speedily 
make  their  way  out,  or  enlarge  more  and  more  within  the  cell  until 
at  last  scarcely  anything  of  the  latter  is  left.     The  drops  of  colloid 
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substance  which  become  free  run  together  to  form  homogeneous  masses 
of  considerable  size  (Fig.  112,  a  and  6). 

The  colloid  substance  is  distinguished  from  mucin  by  the  fact  that 
no  precipitation,  but  merely  swelling,  is  caused  by  acetic  acid  and 
alcohoL  In  addition  to  the  thyroid  gland,  it  occurs  also  in  the 
pituitary  body,  in  the  urinary  tubules  of  diseased  kidneys,  and  in 
the  prostates  of  old    people/ 

(3)  The  limits  of  Hyaline  cUgeTieration  are  variously  defined.  Some 
make  them  very  wide,  including  colloid  degeneration  and  certain 
final  products  of  coagulation  necrosis  also  under  this  head.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  hyaline  material  is  distinguished  by  the  facts  that 
it  does  not  alter  under  the  action  of  sulphuric  or  acetic  acids,  and 
is  stained  an  intense  red  by  eosin  and  acid  fuchsin,  and  yellow 
by  iodine.  Others  understand  under  this  name  a  retrograde  change 
in  connective  tissue  which  perhaps  approximates  closely  to  amy- 
loid degeneration,  but  does  not  give  the  amyloid  reaction  (Fig. 
112,  d). 

It  occurs  with  especial  frequency  in  small  blood-vessels,  the  loops  of 
the  renal  glomeruli  for  example,  and  in  later  life  in  other  vessels  also, 
as  well  as  the  valves  of  the  heart.  The  connective  tissue,  or  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  as  the  case  may  be,  becomes  perfectly  homogeneous 
and  swells  up,  for  the  most  part  irregularly,  so  that  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel  becomes  gradually  narrowed  and  finally  altogether  obliterated. 
During  this  process  the  cells  perish. 

It  can  also  be  observed  in  the  blood-vessels  of  sarcomata  (Fig.  38); 
and  fibrin,  blood  plates,  and  colourless  blood  cells  may  perhaps  also  be 
capable  of  forming  the  hyaline  substance. 

II«thodi. — Mucous  degeneration  is  most  conveniently  studied  in  fresh  prepara- 
tions^ to  which  the  tests  for  mucin  given  above  (p.  54)  can  also  be  applied.  Since 
the  mucin  coa^lates  in  alcohol,  causing  great  shrinkage  of  the  preparations,  it  is 
better  to  use  only  Miiller's  fluid  for  hardening,  and  to  mount  the  sections  in 
glycerin  containing  some  water. 

With  the  colloid  and  hyaline  degenerations,  on  the  other  hand,  hardening  can  be 
done  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in  Miiller's  fluid  For  colouring  the  former  the  methods 
of  double  staining  are  to  be  recommended,  (p.  20) ;  for  the  latter  eosin  or  acid 
fuchsin,  but  also  the  double  stains. 

8.  Amyloid  Degeneration  and  Corpora  Amylacea ;  Glycogen  Degenera- 
tion.— (1)  Amyloid  degeneration  attacks  by  preference  the  blood-vessels 
(small  arteries,  transitional  vessels,  and  capillaries)  and  the  connective 
tissue  system  (interstitial  substance,  membrana  propria  of  glands, 
sarcolemma),  and  consists  in  the  deposition  of  a  peculiar  albuminoid 
material,  wliich  causes  the  affected  parts  to  swell  up  and  assume  a  glassy, 
homogeneous,  and  in  parts  lumpy  appearance  (Fig.  15,  c).    As  a  general 
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rule,  the  blood-vessels  first  Wcuiue  iliseascil  (Fig.  146,  h,  c  and  if),  the 
change  beginning  in  the  middle  coiit  of  the  small  urteries,  the  lumen 
of  which  IB  thereby  gnitlually  tmrrowpd,  anJ  finally  obliterated.     From 


the  vessels  the  morbid  process  extends  to  the  adjacent  connective 
tissue,  whilst  the  Bpecific  cells  of  the  organ  UBniilly  remain  unaffected 
by  it,  merely  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  or  atrophy  (Fig.  15,  d). 

We  find  this  form  of  degeneration  most  frequently  in  the  course  of 
suppurative  processes  involving  bone,  of  syphilis,  and  of  tuberculosis, 
in  which  conditions  it  occurs  by  preference  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  lymphatic  glands,  and  intestinal  canal ;  it  may,  however, 
occur  independently  of  any  general  disease,  as  in  the  cartilages 
of  old  people,  and  iu  tumours. 

The  amyloiil  siihslaTtce  is  characterised  by  peculiar  micro -chemical 
reactions,  being  stained  reddiah-browu  by  iodine  (whereas  normal  tissue 
becomes  yellow) ;  red,  violet,  blue  or  green  by  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  aud  rose-red  or  ruby  by  gentian  [or  methyl]  violet,  which  stains 
the  normal  tissue  blue  or  bluiah-violet. 

The  so-called  Curjxrra  Amylacea  are  rounded  homogeneous  bodies, 
simple  or  showing  stratification,  which  so  far  react  like  the  amyloid  sub- 
stance, that  they  stain  dark  blue  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.     They 
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are  often  met  with  in  the  central  nervous  system  in  elderly  persons, 
occurring  in  the  ependyma  of  the  cerebral  ventricles  and  in  the  super- 
ficial parts  of  the  spinal  cord  and  cerebrum,  as  well  as  in  individual 
cranial  nerves,  and  in  the  prostate,  lungs,  etc. 

The  corpora  amylojua  of  the  nervous  system,  however  (Fig.  160,  rf), 
diifer  from  those  of  other  organs  in  that  they  remain  of  a  much 
smaller  size,  are  never  concentrically  laminated,  and  do  not  show  the 
special  amyloid  reaction  when  treated  with  gentian  violet,  although  they 
are  more  or  less  deeply  tinged  by  the  nuclear  dyes.  Whether  their 
occurrence  is  favoured  by  certain  pathological  processes,  especially 
such  as  involve  the  destruction  of  nerve-tissue,  is  not  fully  ascertained. 

The  cwyora  amylacea  of  the  prostate  (Fig.  154,  rf),  although  also 
occurring  by  preference  in  elderly  persons,  may  be  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  central  nervous  system,  often  show  a  distinct 
concentric  lamination,  and  some  of  them  at  least  assume  the  char- 
acteristic coloration  of  amyloid  matter  when  treated  with  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid  (sometimes  even  with  iodine  alone),  or  with 
gentian  violet     Later  they  may  also  calcify, 

(2)  Glycogen  degeneration. — Glycogen  is  found  normally  in  many 
localities,  such  as  the  liver,  cartilage,  muscle,  etc.  It  is,  however, 
considerably  increased  in  diabetes,  when  the  cells  of  the  liver  and 
those  of  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary  tubules,  especially  of  the 
ascending  limb  of  Henle's  loops,  are  almost  completely  filled  with 
masses  of  it  Pus  coi'pnscles  commonly  contain  this  substance,  and  it 
may  also  occur  in  tumours — enchondroma,  osteo-sarcoma,  or  carcinoma. 

M»tliodi. — The  tests  distinctive  of  amyloid  matter  and  corpora  amylacea  may 
be  applied  to  sections  made  from  tissue  either  in  the  fresh  state  or  hardened  in 
alcohol  or  in  MUller^s  fluid  and  alcohol  as  the  case  may  be. 

1.  The  iodine  reaction, — The  sections  are  first  iraraeraed  in  water  (for  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  the  case  of  hardened  tissues),  and  then  for  a  few  minutes  in  Lugol's  solution 
(p.  7),  after  which  they  are  very  thoroughly  washed  in  water  and  examined  either 
in  water  or  glycerin.  They  may  also  be  preserved  for  some  time  in  the  latter,  but 
greater  permanence  is  secured  by  mounting  in  thick  gum  mucilage  to  which  some 
glycerin  has  been  added  [or  in  a  mixture  of  Liquor  lodi,  B.P.,  3J ;  glycerin  and 
water,  of  each  6  ;  to  which  are  added  about  6  parts  of  gum  arabic]. 

2.  7%«  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  reaction. — The  sections  having  been  stained 
with  iodine  and  well  washed  in  water  are  immerseil  for  several  minutes  in  a  1  or  2 
per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  washed  in  water  and  examined  as  above. 
An  alternative  method  is  to  lay  a  cover-glass  on  the  section  and  allow  a  drop  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  flow  in  slowly  from  the  side. 

3.  7%«  gentian  violet  reaction — Tlie  sections  are  transferred  from  water  to  1  [jer 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  gentian  [or  methyl]  violet,  in  which  they  remain  f«r  some 
minutes,  and  are  then  immersed  in  ^  to  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid  until  the  colours 
become  differentiated,  whereupon  they  are  very  thoroughly  washed  in  water  and 
examined  in  water  or  in  glycerin.     If  it  is  wished,  however,  to  preserve  them  they 
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should  be  mounted  in  potasbium  acetate,  or  they  are  transferred  to  the  slides  in 
water,  the  latter  is  completely  absorbed  away  with  blotting  paper,  and  a  dro]3  of 
levulose  or  simple  syrup  is  deposited  on  the  section. 

The  staining  in  gentian  violet  may  also  be  preceded  by  preliminary  staining  for 
five  minutes  in  a  2  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  Bismarck  brown,  followed  by 
rinsing  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  water — in  the  latter  for  about  ten  minutes. 

The  degenerated  parts  also  assume  a  different  tone  of  colour  from  the  normal 
l>arts  when  stained  with  alum  cochineal  (alum  carmine)  or  hematoxylin  and  eoein. 

For  the  demonstration  of  glycogen  the  tissues  must  be  hardened  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  sections,  dispensing  with  water  altogether,  examined  either  in 
iodine  glycerin — Lugol's  solution  diluted  to  half  strength  with  glycerin— or  in 
iodine  gum,  made  by  adding  to  Lugol's  solution  enough  gum  arabic  to  give  the 
fluid  the  consistency  of  syrup ;  they  may  also  be  mounted  permanently  in  the 
latter.  The  glycogen  is  stained  brown  or  brownish-red  with  iodine,  but  in  contrast 
to  amyloid  matter  does  not  change  its  colour  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
a  further  point  of  distinction  is  that  it  dissolves  in  water. 

4.  Pigmentation. — Abnormal  pigmentation  may  be  caused  by  pigment 
either  originating  in  the  body  itself  or  derived  from  without,  whilst  in 
the  former  class  again  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  colouring 
matters  manufactured  from  the  blood  or  bile,  and  those  the  origin  of 
which  is  still  unknown. 

(1)  The  pigment  formal  within  the  body  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
interior  of  cells  or  replacing  them,  less  often  in  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance. In  the  cells  it  always  leaves  the  nucleus  free,  and  appears 
in  the  form  of  minute  yellow,  brown,  or  black  granules  (Plate  I., 
Fig.  1,  c),  which  may,  however,  coalesce  to  form  larger  globular  or 
irregular  masses.  The  cell  when  completely  packed  with  pigment 
may  also  break  down. 

Tlie  pigment  met  with  in  the  rete  Malpighii,  whether  in  normal  or 
abnoiinal  pigmentations,  probably  does  not  originate  in  the  cells  of  the 
rete,  but  is  brought  to  them  by  wandering  cells  or  by  processes  of  the 
connective-tissue  cells  of  the  cutis,  which  extend  between  and  into  the 
cells  of  the  epidermis. 

Abnormal  pigmentation  is  in  many  cases  merely  an  increase  of 
that  normally  present,  as  in  pregnancy,  Addison's  disease,  and 
atrophy  of  the  myocardium  and  of  ganglion  cells ;  but  in  others  the 
pigment  is  altogether  newly  formed. 

The  pigments  derived  from  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  are 
developed  whenever  red  blood  corpuscles  are  destroyed,  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  circulation.  In  the  latter  case,  i.f.,  in  extravasations, 
the  order  of  events  is  as  follows : — A  portion  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles is  taken  up  by  the  wandering  or  fixed  cells,  which  thus 
become  what  are  called  corpitsclc'holding  cells  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  1,  h), 
and  changes  in  their  interior  into  granular  yellow,  brown,  or  black 
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pigment,  which  may  subsequently,  however,  again  become  free. 
Another  portion  of  the  red  corpuscles,  however,  is  transformed 
into  granular  pigment  outside  of  the  cells,  and  directly ;  or  the 
haemoglobin  diffuses  out  of  them  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  especially 
into  its  cells,  where  it  then  again  separates  out  in  the  form  of 
granules  or  crystals. 

Pigments  derived  from  haemoglobin  either  may  or  may  not  con- 
tain iron.  To  the  latter  category  belongs  ticcmatoidin  (Plate  I., 
Fig.  1,  a),  which  occurs  partly  in  the  form  of  orange-yellow  or  ruby- 
red  granules,  partly  as  rhomboidal,  or  more  rarely  needle-shaped, 
crystals  (mostly  in  the  interior  of  the  larger-sized  extravasations  or 
in  closed  caWties)  of  similar  colour ;  whilst  the  masses  of  ferruginous 
pigment,  varying  from  yellow  to  brownish-black,  are  grouped  together 
under  the  designation  of  hcemosida'ins.  The  latter  are  found 
commonly  in  small  extravasations  or  in  the  vicinity  of  larger  ones, 
and  yield,  though  certainly  not  invariably,  the  iron  reactions,  i.c.,  a 
blue  coloration  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
and  a  black  with  ammonium  sulphide. 

When  many  red  corpuscles  are  destroyed  in  the  circulation  and 
dissolved,  as,  for  example,  after  transfusion  of  blood  and  in  poisoning 
with  potassium  chlorate,  etc.,  a  hccmoglohinccmia  follows,  accompanied 
in  its  higher  d^rees  by  an  excretion  of  haemoglobin  through  the 
kidneys,  in  which  process  drops  of  haemoglobin  form  in  the 
urinary  tubules,  and  the  urine  shows  a  brownish-red  colour  (hcvmo- 
(jlobinuria).  Should  the  pigment,  however,  be  formed  from  the 
broken  down  red  corpuscles  without  solution  of  the  latter — as,  for 
example,  in  intermittent  fever — it  is  first  taken  up  by  white  cor- 
puscles, and  then  accumulates  principally  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and 
marrow  of  bones,  conditions  which  are  known  respectively  as 
melanccmia  and  melanods.  In  the  spleen  this  pigment  (which  gives 
no  iron  reaction)  is  found  mostly  in  the  cells  of  the  pulp,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  follicles.  In  the  liver  it  appears  in  the 
small  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  the  capillaries  of  the  acini, 
partly  in  the  interior  of  leucocytes,  partly  free  (Fig.  124);  but 
later  it  also  makes  its  way  outwards  into  the  parts  sunounding 
the  vessels,  where  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  cells  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue. 

The  blackish-green  pigmentation  seen  in  dead  bodies  undergoing 
putrefaction  {psctulo-irulanosis)  is  due  to  the  action  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  upon  hajniosiderins,  which  causes  the  formation  of 
black  granules  lying,  as  a  rule,  in  the  interior  of  cells. 

In  ictenis  the  tissues  are  usually  saturated  with  bile  pigment 
in  solution,  and   only   rarely   does   there  occur  a  separation   out  of 
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yellowish- brown  granules  (most  frequently  in  the  liver  cells),  or  of 
niby-red  rhoinboidal  crystals  of  bilirubin  strongly  resembling  those 
of  haematoidin,  which  takes  place  especially  in  icterus  neonatorum. 

(2)  Respecting  the  pigmentation  du4^  to  matter  derived  from  external 
sources,  that  of  the  lungs  by  the  dust  of  coal,  iron,  and  clay  must 
first  be  mentioned  [see  Part  III.,  Chapter  VI.].  Carbon  pigment, 
which  occurs  in  the  form  of  angular  black  granules  of  unequal  size, 
insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  is  found  not  only  in  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs — in  the  alveolar  epithelium,  in  the  connective-tissue  and 
wandering  cells  or  external  to  them — but  also  in  the  bronchial  glands, 
from  which,  owing  to  the  softening  of  adhesions  formed  between 
them  and  the  pulmonary  veins,  it  may  make  its  way  into  the  cir- 
culation and  be  disseminated  in  other  organs.  Iron  filings  and  stone- 
dust  are  distinguished  from  carbon  pigment  by  differences  in  colour 
(red  or  grey  respectively),  and  by  their  chemical  reaction. 

In  argyria,  a  condition  due  to  the  too-long-continued  exhibition 
of  silver  preparations  by  the  stomach,  very  fine  black  granules  are 
found  in  the  interstitial  substance,  never  in  the  cells,  and  most 
frequently  in  the  walls  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels  and  in  their 
vicinity  (Fig.  16,  6). 

Methods. — Tlie  ap])earance8  can  sometimes  be  examined  in  fresh  preparations 
(after  teasing),  if  the  iron  reactions  hereafter  mentioned  are  not  to  be  tried  ;  and 
even  in  this  way  very  small  and  slightly  tinged  granules  of  pigment  can  be 
distinguished  from  fat-drops  by  their  solubility  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Hcematoidin  may  be  recognised  at  once  by  its  colour  ;  and  if  concentrated 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  be  allowed  to  flow  in  very  slowly  beneath  the  cover-glass 
from  one  side,  a  change  of  tint  to  blue,  green,  and  red  takes  place. 

The  hardening  of  tissue  which  contains  pigment  is  carried  out  in  alcohol,  or 
in  MUller's  fluid  and  alcohol.  For  nuclear  staining  alum  carmine  or  alum  cochi- 
neal is  selected. 

With  the  hamosid^ns  the  iron  reactions  may  be  tested  for  in  the  following 
ways  : — 

1.  Tlie  sections  are  immersed  for  some  minutes  in  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  then  in  glycerin  containing  a  \  per  cent,  of  acetic 
acid,  when  pigment  containing  iron  becomes  blue.  If  nuclear  staining  is  also 
desired,  the  sections,  after  washing  in  water,  are  further  treated  with  alum 
cochineal ;  or  an  alternative  method  is  to  immerse  them  at  the  commencement 
in  a  solution  of  lithium  carmine  to  which  some  drops  of  the  potassium  ferrocy- 
anide solution  have  been  added,  whence  they  are  transferred  to  hydrochloric 
acid  glycerin  (p.  20),  or  washed  in  hydrochloric  acid  alcohol  (p.  18). 

2.  The  sections  are  left  in  freshly-prepared  ammoniimi  sulphide  until  they 
have  turned  blackish-green,  which  requires  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  ;  they 
are  then  washed  in  water  and  mounted,  either  in  glycerin  containing  some 
ammonium  sulphide,  or  in  Canada  balsam.  The  pigment  assumes  a  blackish- 
green  or  black  colour. 
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or  from  the  knife  uaed  (or  cutting,  niiist  be  avoided  ;  and  it  should  be  further 
bnme  in  mind  that  ammonium  unlphide  blackens  other  metals  also,  such  as  leaf], 
niFti^arv,  and  Bilver. 


5.  CaleiBcation. — This  as  a  rule  tnkes  place  unly  in  iieoro^ed 
masses,  or  io  tissues  which  are  at  least  in  a  lowered  state  of  mitri- 
tion,  but  it  also  occurs  in  unaltered  tissues  in  cases  of  extensive 
absorptioD  of  hone  (victastntir  e^eificatUm).  It  aflects  the  cells 
aa  well  as  the  interstitial  substance.  The  lime  deposited^ — chiefly 
calcium  phfjspliate  and  carbonato— usually  appears  at  first  in  the 
form  of  minute  granules,  black  by  transmitted  (Fig.  26,  il).  but  shining 
white  by  reflected  light,  which  may  coalesce  later  to  form  more  or 
leas  homogeneous  brightly-shining  nodulated  or  granular  masses.  Some- 
times also  laminated  concretions  are  formed,  resembling  brain-sand 
(Fig.  37.  b). 

On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  the  lime  dissolves,  with  development  of 
bubbles  of  gas  if  existing  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  ;  whilst  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  results  in  the  formatiim  of  crystals  of  gypsum  in 
the    shape    of    prisma    grouped    in    tufta.       The    lime    is    insoluble 
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in   ether  and  chloroform,  as   well  as  in  solutions  of  caustic    potash 
and  soda. 

llethodB. — To  effect  solution  of  the  lime  salts  in  needled  preparations  or 
sections,  the  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  (p.  7)  is  usually  allowed  to  flow  in 
beneath  the  cover-glass  from  one  side,  a  mode  of  procedure  which  rentiers  it  easy 
to  observe  under  the  microscope  any  generation  of  gas-bubbles  or  formation  of 
crystals  of  gypsum  that  may  take  place. 

When  it  is  desired  also  to  obtain  hardened  preparations  of  calcareous  infiltra- 
tion of  tissues,  alcohol  only  must  be  used  for  hardening.  To  render  the  recognition 
of  calcification  easier  in  sections,  stainuig  with  haematoxylin  is  of  advantage,  by 
which  the  calcified  parts  are  coloured  reddish-brown  ;  or  with  alum  cochineal, 
by  which  they  are  stained  dark  red.  When  luematoxylin  is  employed  those  (larts 
in  cartilage  which  have  been  calcified,  but  have  lost  their  lime  salts  from  the 
action  of  an  acid,  assume  an  intense  blue  colour. 

6.  Atrophy. — In  atrophy  of  tissues  and  organs  the  specific  elements 
are  much  more  affected  than  the  supporting  tissue ;  indeed,  the  latter 
may  even  be  augmented.  Atrophy  generally  involves  a  diminution  in 
size,  sometimes  also  an  increase  in  transparency,  on  the  part  of 
the  cells. 

When  adipose  tissric  he^omes  atrophic,  not  only  does  the  fat 
disappear  out  of  the  cells,  in  consequence  of  which  the  nuclei  and 
fibrous  interstitial  tissue  come  into  stronger  relief,  but  an  actual  multi- 
plication of  the  nuclei  may  take  place  {atrophic,  proliferation) ;  or  there 
is  an  extravasation  of  serum,  giving  the  adipose  tissue  a  gelatinous 
consistence  (serous  atrophy),  or  pigment  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
yellow  or  brown  granules  (pigmentary  atrophy).  The  latter  may  also 
occur  in  atrophy  of  other  tissues,  as  around  the  muscle  corpuscles  of 
the  myocardium,  in  ganglionic  cells,  liver  cells,  etc. 

Methods— Examination  may  be  made  either  with  needled  preparations,  especially 
after  adding  some  ^  per  cent,  acetic  acid ;  or  after  hardening  in  alcohol,  or  in 
MUller's  fluid  and  alcohol,  and  staining  the  sections  with  a  solution  of  carmine. 

7.  Necrosis. — Necrosis,  which  may  be  produced  by  interruption  of 
the  blood  supply  or  by  injuries,  whether  mechanical  or  due  to  chemical 
agencies  or  to  heat,  is  not  at  first  recognisable  under  the  microscope, 
as  the  moribund  tissues  retain  their  normal  structure  for  a  certain 
length  of  time ;  and  it  is  not  until  secondary  changes  have  occurred, 
which  happens  sooner  or  later,  that  attention  is  called  to  the 
necrosis.  Of  these  changes  the  most  distinct  are  those  taking  place 
in  the  nucleus,  which  first  of  all  loses  its  sharp  outlines,  then  its  power 
of  taking  up  pigment  (Fig.  Ill,  e),  and  finally  completely  disappears 
(Fig.  121,  a).  (The  same  effects,  however,  are  produced  by  post- 
mortem decomposition.)  At  other  times  it  breaks  down  into  smaller 
and  smaller  fragments  and  granules,  which  still  stain  very  intensely 
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at  first,  but  finally  also  disappear  altogether  (Fig.  65,  C),  The 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  becomes  cloudy  owing  to  a  fine  granulation,  or 
changes  into  a  rigid,  shining,  hyaline  mass.  If  the  tissue-components 
were  saturated  with  lymph  at  the  moment  of  death  a  process  of 
coagulation  follows,  the  lymph,  which  contains  fibrinogenic  matter, 
making  its  way  into  the  dead  cells,  and  forming  with  the  fibrinoplastin 
of  the  latter  granular,  fibrous,  or  hyaline  masses,  so  that  the  site  of  the 
cells  is  not  seldom  occupied  by  a  shining  reticulated  structure  which 
usually  stains  deeply  (Fig.  133,  6,  and  Fig.  151,  A).  This  form  is 
known  as  coagiUatian  necrosis, 

A  special  variety  of  the  last-named  is  caseation,  which  is  prone  to 
occur  in  very  many  tissues.  It  differs  from  ordinary  coagulation 
necrosis  in  the  greater  slowness  of  its  course,  and  in  being  associated 
with  a  shrinkage  of  the  tissue  due  to  loss  of  water.  The  caseous  mass 
is  either  altogether  devoid  of  nuclei  (Fig.  143,  B),  or  still  contains  a 
few  shrunken  remains  of  such  (Fig.  172,  a,  6,  and  d);  otherwise 
it  appeiirs  homogeneous  or  finely  granular,  and  at  times  also  reticulated 
(Fig.   144,  A). 

Further  changes  taking  place  in  necrotic  tissue  are  colliquefaction, 
and  desiccation  owing  to  evaporation  of  water  {mummification).     If  the 
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so-called  putrefactive  bacteria,  by  which  are  meant  difierent  varieties 
of  micro-organisms  not  yet  very  fully  worked  out,  gain  access  to  a  piece 
of  dead  tissue  containing  much  fluid,  a  putrid  decomposition  or  gan- 
grene is  set  up,  which  results  in  the  reduction  of  the  tissue,  not 
uncommonly  with  development  of  gases,  to  a  pulpy  or  fluid  discoloured 
foetid  mass,  in  which  may  be  found  fatty  crystals  (the  so-called 
margarin  crystals.  Fig.  13),  and  crystals  of  ty rosin  (Fig.  17),  leucin 
(Fig.  18),  and  of  ammonio-magne^ian  phosphate,  together  with  ha^ma- 
toidin  and  pigment  granules. 

MMbodiL — Examination  can  be  carried  out  even  with  fresh  preparations,  the 
necrotic  portiona  being  torn  up  with  the  addition  of  water  or  salt  sohition,  or 
some  of  the  juice  scraped  away. 

To  demonstrate  any  bacteria  which  may  be  present,  cover-glasH  preparations 
are  made  and  treated  with  any  basic  anilin  colour  desired,  or,  when  the  object  is  the 
recognition  oi  particular  bacteria,  with  the  stains  given  for  such  (in  Chapter  V.). 
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For  hardening^  Miiller's  fluid  and  alcohol,  or  alcohol  aloue,  is  employed,  and  for 
staining  sections,  one  of  the  carmine  solutions  given  on  pp.  18  and  19,  or  a  double 
stain,  pp.  20  and  21. 

The  nuclei  of  the  necrotic  cells  no  longer,  as  a  rule,  stain  with  the  nuclear  dyes  ; 
but,  on  the  other  liand,  the  necrotic  mass  takes  up  the  diffuse  stains,  and  is  some- 
times also  stained  in  a  diffuse  manner  by  the  nuclear  dyes. 

The  examination  of  hardened  tissues  for  bacteria  is  carried  out  acconiing  to  the 
directions  given  on  p.  30  et  tteq.y  and  in  Part  II.,  Chap.  V. 


CHAPTER   II. 

PROGRESSIVE   TISSUE-CHANGES— INFLAMMATION— INFEC- 
TIVE GRANULATION-TISSUE  TUMOURS. 

I.     PROGRESSIVE  TISSUE-CHANGES. 

1.  Hypertrophy,  Hyperplasia,  and  Regeneration. — By  the  name 
hypertrophy  we  understand  an  enlargement,  and  by  that  of  hyper- 
plasia  a  multiplication,  of  the  constituents,  especially  the  cellular 
constituents,  of  a  tissue ;  whilst  by  regeneration  is  meant  the  restora- 
tion of  tissues  which  have  been  destroyed. 

To  determine  ivith  certainty  the  existence  of  a  hypertrophy,  measure- 
ment of  the  parts  (i.e.,  of  the  cells)  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  when 
normal  cells  are  still  present  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enlarged  ones,  a 
diagnosis  will  in  many  cases  be  possible  even  without  measurement. 
The  more  minute  changes  which  take  place  in  hypertrophy  are  still 
unknown  to  us. 

The  primary  change  in  hyperplasia  as  well  as  in  regeneration  con- 
sists in  a  new-formation  of  cells,  which  starts  from  the  tissue-cells 
already  existing,  and  takes  place,  as  in  physiological  tissue-formation, 
by  division  of  the  nucleus  and  body  of  the  cell.  The  nuclear  division 
is  as  a  rule  indirect,  that  is,  it  consists  in  that  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  nuclear  network  or  chromatin,  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  karyokinesis  or  karyomitosis.  The  alterations  in  form  under- 
gone by  the  nucleus  during  this  process  are  the  same  as  in  karyo- 
kinesis taking  place  under  physiological  conditions.  Thus  after  a 
preliminary  increase  in  the  chromatin  (Fig.  1 9,  h)  there  forms  in  the 
first  place  a  skein  of  filaments,  the  spirem  (Fig.  19,  c,  rf,  and  e),  the 
nucleus  itself  remaining  sharply  demarcated  from  the  body  of  the  cell 
not  only  in  this  but  also  in  the  later  phases.  The  loops  of  filaments, 
with  their  convexity  inwards,  next  proceed  to  group  themselves  at 
the  equator  of  the  nucleus  into  a  stellate  figure,  the  aster  (Fig.  19,  « 
and  /),    whereupon    each    loop   splits   lengthwise   into    two    halves, 
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which  withdraw  to  opposite  poles  of  the  nucleus,  and  there  arrange 
themselves  with  the  apices  of  the  loops  directed  outwards  in  the  fonii 
of  a  double  star,  or  diaster  (Fig.  19,  g  and  A),  around  the  nudtar 
tpiiuUe  which  has  meanwhile  developed  from  the  achromatin  (Fig. 
19,  n).  The  daughter  nuclei  are  eventually  formed  from  the 
diaster,  the  loops  becoming  changed  back  first  into  nkeius  {dispirfm. 
Fig.  19,  t  and  k),  and  then  into  the  intranuclear  network  of  the 
resting  nucleus  (Fig.  19,  I). 


kl  poflltlon  of  loop*}  vlth  oammendDg  ndlAl  ariAngaDian' 
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There  may  also  occur,  however,  certain  divergences  from  the 
typical  course  of  events  as  jnst  given,  divergences  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  possible  to  find  with  especial  frequency  in  carcinomaia.  These 
indade  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number  of  loops,  shorten- 
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ing  or  aberration    of  the   loops    (Fig.    19,   n.),   and   also  pluripolar 
mitoses  (Fig.  19,  m),  etc. 

Division  (by  constriction)  of  the  cellular  protoplasm  commonly 
follows  the  division  of  the  nucleus  (Fig.  19,  k  and  Z);  should  this, 
however,  fail  to  occur,  binuclear  or  polynuclear  cells  are  formed,  giarU 
cellsy  which  may  have  a  round,  elongated,  or  quite  irregular  shape, 
and  in  which  the  nuclei  lie  either  in  the  centre  or  round  the  margin 
(Fig.- 34,  d,  and  Fig.  173,  J). 

Another  special  mode  of  cell  proliferation  is  that  by  budding  or 
gproutiiig,  which  will  be  described  further  on  in  treating  of  the  new- 
formation  of  vessels. 

The  tissue  which  is  formed  from  the  newly-developed  cells  is  always 
exactly  like  the  old,  or  at  least  closely  akin  to  it.  Thus,  only  epi- 
thelial tissue  can  be  formed  again  from  epithelial  tissue,  connective 
tissue  from  connective  tissue,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  minute  changes  which  take  place  in  the  individual  tissues  in 
hyperplasia  and  regeneration  are  briefly  as  follows : — 

In  the  new  formation  of  epithelium  the  principal  part  is  played  by 
kar)'omitosis,  but  budding  {gemrruUion)  also  takes  place  at  times.  The 
new  epithelium  also  preserves  the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  old ;  that 
is  to  say,  only  pavement  epithelium  is,  as  a  rule,  formed  again  from 
pavement  epithelium,  ciliated  from  ciliated,  and  so  forth.  Only  under 
special  conditions,  as  for  example  in  chronic  inflammations  of  mucous 
membranes,  does  a  transformation  of  cylindrical  into  flat-celled  epithe- 
lium take  place.  The  superficial  epithelium  is  very  readily  restored,  as 
is  also  the  epithelium  of  the  gland  ducts,  but  the  specialised  epithelium 
of  glands  themselves  only  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  tissues  of  the  connective-tissue  series  both  hyperplastic  and 
regenerative  processes  occur;  cartilage,  however,  has  less  power  of 
regeneration,  and  bone  none  at  all,  directly.  The  new  cells,  which 
proliably  develop  exclusively  by  indirect  nuclear  division  of  the  fixed 
cells,  are  in  their  youngest  stage  small  round  elements  which,  if 
they  lie  very  close  together,  and  if  newly-developed  blood-vessels  are 
present  amongst  them,  form  a  tissue  to  which  the  name  of  embryonic  or 
granukUion  tissue  is  given.  This  may  also,  however,  contain  giant  cells 
in  addition  to  the  small  round  ones. 

From  this  embryonic  tissue  the  different  kinds  of  connective  tissue 
may  then  be  formed  according  to  the  particular  mode  of  development 
of  the  cells,  and  the  nature  of  the  interstitial  substance  formed  from 
them.  If  ordinary  connective  tissue  is  developed,  the  embryonic  cells 
become  elongated  and  spindle-shaped  (Jibroblasts,  Fig.  21,  e),  and  the 
intercellular  substance  formed  from  them  acquires  a  fibrillated  struc- 
ture ;  if  hyaline  cartilage  a  hyaline  intercellular  substance  is  formed 
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between  the  cells  {chondrdblasts),  round  which  latter  it  is  condensed 
into  a  capsule ;  whilst  in  the  development  of  osseous  tissue,  the  ground 
substance  becomes  homogeneous  or  fibrous,  and  is  impregnated  with 
lime  salts,  and  the  cells  (osteoblasts,  Fig.  179,  c)  take  indented  forms,  and 
come  to  Ue  in  lacunar  with  processes  (bone-corpiiscles).  The  whole  of 
the  embryonic  tissue  does  not,  as  a  rule,  change  into  bone,  but  merely 
forms  bony  trabeculae,  while  the  remainder  becomes  medullary  tissue. 

When  adenoid  tissue  forms,  a  portion  of  the  embryonic  cells  is 
changed  into  a  delicate  reticulum,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  other 
cells  come  to  lie. 

In  the  formation  of  mucous  tissue  the  interstitial  substance  lying 
between  the  cells  of  the  embryonic  tissue  becomes  mucinous  and 
homogeneous,  while  the  cells  themselves  become  connected  with 
each  other  by  processes. 

Adipose  tissue  develops  simply  by  the  taking  of  fat  into  the 
cells  of  embryonic  or  mucous  tissue,  or  of  ordinary  connective  tissue, 
the  nuclei  being  thereby  gradually  compressed  against  the  periphery 
of  the  cells. 

New-formation  of  blood-vessels  takes  place  by  the  outgrowth  from 
the  wall  of  an  already  existing  vessel — that  is  to  say,  from  the  proto- 
plasm of  one  of  its  cells — of  an  arch  which  is  at  first  solid  and 
granular,  and  which  runs  out  into  a  fine  fibre  and  either  turns  back 
again  to  the  same  vessel  or  grows  to  meet  a  similar  arch  proceeding 
from  another  vessel.  Later  the  nuclei  formed  by  karyokinesis  wander 
into  these  processes,  the  arch  itself  next  becomes  hollow,  and  finally 
comes  into  communication  with  the  old  vessels. 

Hyperplasia  and  regeneration  of  muscle-Jibirs,  both  smooth  and 
striated,  of  course  starts  from  the  muscles  already  existing,  taking  place 
by  karyokinesis  of  their  nuclei ;  only  in  the  case  of  striated  fibres  does 
a  direct  division  of  the  muscle  nuclei  take  place.  The  new  elements 
change  at  a  later  date  into  spindle  cells,  which  in  the  case  of 
striated  fibres  become  very  long  and  gradually,  with  repeated  nuclear 
division,  acquire  a  transverse  striation.  (Others,  however,  hold  that 
the  regeneration  of  striped  muscle  fibres  takes  place  partly  by  longi- 
tudinal splitting  and  segmentation  in  the  old  and  new  fibrea) 

Eegeneration  of  nervous  tissue  appears  only  to  take  place  in  the 
peripheral  nerves,  which  it  does  by  the  formation  of  new  axis- 
cylinders  by  splitting  of  the  axis-cylinders  in  the  old  nerves,  the 
new  axes  then  becoming  surrounded  with  white  substance  and  with 
sheaths  of  Schwann. 

MetbodB. — To  see  the  karyohinetic  figures,  very  small  pieces  of  the  tissue,  not 
more  than  half  a  centimetre  in  thickness,  must  be  immersed  in  a  fixing  fluid 
while  still  warm  with  life,  or  at  latest  half  an  hour  after  removal  from  the 
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living  organism.  Of  himian  tissues,  those  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  are 
tumours,  such  as  sarcomata  or  carcinomata,  or  inflammatory  growths,  etc.,  which 
have  been  removed  by  operation. 

The  best  fixing  fluid  is  that  introduced  by  Flemming.  It  consists  of  4  vols. 
of  a  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  osmic  acid,  15  vols,  of  1  per  cent  chromic  acid 
scJution,  and  I  vol.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  pieces  remain  in  this  fluid  during 
from  one  to  three  days,  and  are  then  washed  very  thoroughly  (for  several  hours) 
in  running  water,  after  which  hardening  is  completed  in  alcohol  (of  gradually 
increasing  concentration)  and  the  remaining  operations  carried  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  sections  are  stained  by  immersing  for  half-au-hour  to  twenty-four  hours 
in  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  saffranin  or  gentian  violet  (or  else  concen- 
trated alcoholic  solution  of  the  dye  selected  may  be  dropped  into  a  watch-glass 
of  water  until  the  mixture  begins  to  lose  its  transparency),  and  are  then  decolor- 
ised in  hydrochloric  acid  alcohol  (p.  18)  as  long  as  colour  can  be  extracted  from 
them.  To  increase  tlie  rapidity  of  staining,  anilin  saffranin  (made  by  mixing  2 
parts  anilin  oil  with  100  parts  water,  then  adding  saffranin  powder  in  excess, 
warming  to  60*"  C,  and  filtering)  or  anilin  gentian  violet  may  be  used. 

The  karyokinetic  figures  are  stained  very  intensely  by  this  method,  the  resting 
nuclei  but  feebly,  so  that  the  former  catch  the  eye  even  with  a  low  magnifying 
power.  Examination  with  an  oil-immersion  lens  is,  however,  necessary  for  more 
accurate  study. 

Instead  of  Flemming's  solution  absolute  alcohol  may  also  be  used  for  fixation. 
Staining  is  then  done  by  Gram's  method  or  Weigert's  modification  (pp.  31  and  32). 

When  it  is  wished  to  stain  tubercle  bacilli  also,  in  a<ldition  to  the  karyokinetic 
figures,  the  objects  should  be  haixiened  for  several  weeks  in  a  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid,  and  the  sections  first  stained  for  twenty-four  hours  in  anilin 
gentian  violet,  next  decolorised  in  dilute  nitric  acid  (p.  132),  and  then  brought 
first  into  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  with 
subsequent  rinsing  in  alcohol,  and  lastly  immersed  for  five  to  ten  minutes  in 
aqueous  methyl  blue.  After  this  treatment  the  tubercle  bacilli  appear  violet,  the 
nuclei  and  nuclear  figures  an  intense  red,  and  the  interstitial  substance  blue. 

II.    INFLAMMATION. 

8.  The  Inflammatory  Process.— In  every  inllammation  we  have  to 
distinguish  changes  in  the  vascular  apparatus  and  changes  in  the  tissue 
cells.  The  former,  which  are  especially  prominent  in  acute  inflamma- 
tions and  in  the  earlier  stages,  can  be  best  studied  by  the  repetition 
of  Cohnheim's  experiment  on  the  mesentery  of  the  living  frog.  If 
a  coil  of  intestine  with  its  mesentery  be  drawn  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  this  animal  and  examined  in  a  suitable  manner  under  the 
micioecope,  the  first  effect  of  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  pulling 
and  the  action  of  the  air  is  seen  to  be  an  increase  in  the  calibre  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  an  acceleration  of  the  circulation.  Later,  however, 
there  follows  a  slowing  of  the  current  [which  may  increase  until 
there  is  merely  a  to-and-fro  vibration  or  complete  stasis],  so  that  the 
corpuscles  can  be  clearly  distinguished.     Next,  the  white  corpuscles 
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in  the  veins  gather  on  the  walls  (pavemcnting),  through  which  they 
soon  push  processes,  and  then,  passing  through  them  bodily,  collect 
outside  the  vessels.  Red  corpuscles  also  pass  out  from  the  capillaries, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  exudation  of  a  highly  albuminous  fluid, 
which  readily  coagulates,  takes  place  from  the  interior  of  the 
vessels. 

The  order  of  events  is  similar  in  acute  inflammations  of  otlier  tissues 
and  in  other  animals ;  probably  in  consequence  of  injury  to  the  wall 
of  the  vessel  by  the  exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation,  there  always 
occurs  an  emigration  of  blood  corpuscles  and  an  extravasation  of 
albuminous  fluid,  which  together  are  named  the  einidcUion, 

The  emigrated  white  blood  corpuscles  are  partly  viononmlmr  and 
partly  polynioclear  forms  (Fig.  21,  a  and  c  respectively),  the  latter 
having  from  two  to  four  nuclei  arranged  in  a  crescentic  or  trefoil 
figure,  of  a  peculiar  shining  appearance,  and  destitute  of  nucleoli, 
whereas  the  former  possess  a  comparatively  large  nucleus  mith 
nucleoli.  The  polynuclear  leucocytes  occur  chiefly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  inflammations,  but  retain  their  preponderance  later  also  when 
the  inflammation  is  of  a  suppurative  type,  whence  they  are  also 
called  puH  corpitsdes ;  whilst  the  mononuclear  forms  are  principally 
met  with  in  inflaumiations  of  less  intensity  or  of  longer  duration. 

The  exudation  will  naturally  accumulate  at  the  point  where  it  meets 
with  least  resistance,  and  hence  will  sometimes  be  found  more  super- 
ficially, at  other  times  in  the  substance  of  the  tissue.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  are  distinguished  : — 

(1)  The  serous  esnidation. — This  is  usually  found  only  at  the  com- 
mencement of  inflammation  or  where  the  process  is  but  slight,  and 
consists  of  a  fluid  which  contains  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
leucocytes  and  albumen  than  the  transudation  fluid  of  passive  conges- 
tion, and  hence  also  coagulates  more  readily  than  the  latter.  In 
hardened  preparations,  especially  when  the  boiling  method  has  been 
employed,  the  serous  exudation  appears  as  an  extremely  finely  granular 
mass,  which  stains  slightly  or  not  at  all  with  the  nuclear  dyes, 
and  which  encloses  a  limited  number  of  leucocytes  (Figs.  139,  c,  and 
140,  b).  It  shows  stages  of  transition  to  the  second  variety,  especially 
under  the  microscope. 

(2)  The  fibrinous  or  croupous  exudaiion, — In  this  fonn,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  fibrinogen  and  fibrinoplastin  present  (derived,  the  former 
from  the  fluid,  the  latter  from  the  dissolved  leucocytes  and  blood- 
plates),  there  occurs  a  copious  formation  of  fibrin.  Microscopically, 
the  exudation  appears  as  a  felt  or  network  of  pale  fibres  and  trabe- 
culaj,  or  as  a  finely  granular  mass  with  leucocytes  embedded  in  it. 
(Figs.    101,  a;   138,  c,  and  171,  6).     When  the  exudation  persists 
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long  the  tibriD  not  uncommonly  assumes  the  form  of  shining  homo- 
geneous bauds  aud  masses  which  stain  intensely.  It  is  further 
characterised  by  its  ready  solubility  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  by  the 
intense  violet  colour  which  it  assumes  when  Weigert*s  modification  of 
Gram's  method  is  employed. 

(3)  and  (4)  The  cellular  and  purulent  exudations. — The  former  con- 
sists principally  of  leucocytes,  but  if  associated  with  a  liquefaction  of 
the  tissue  it  becomes  the  puriUent  exudation,  which  differs  from  the 
preceding  varieties  in  the  absence  of  coagulation.  It  consists  of  a 
rtuid,  the  liquor  puris,  containing  leucocytes,  amongst  which,  however, 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  polynuclear  (Figs.  165,  a,  and  166,  a). 

The  cells  of  pus,  particularly  those  of  fresh  pus,  very  often  con- 
tain glycogen.  Later  they  frequently  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
showing  in  their  bodies  small  highly-refractive  granules  (fat  drops) 
which  continuously  increase  in  number  until  the  nucleus  disappears 
and  the  cell  forms  a  large  coarsely  granular  sphere  (granule  corpuscle) 
which  finally  breaks  down  into  detritus.  Besides  the  pus  corpuscles 
various  other  formed  elements  may  also  be  present  iu  pus,  such  as 
red  blood  corpuscles,  crystals  of  haematoidin,  fat,  and  triple  phos- 
phate, as  well  as  elements  from  the  organs  from  which  the  pus  is 
derived  (epithelial  cells,  elastic  fibres,  etc.),  and,  lastly,  animal  and 
v^»etable  organisms  (hooks  of  echinococcus,  bacteria,  actinomyces). 

When  the  purulent  exudation  also  contains  flakes  of  fibrin  it  is 
said  to  be  Jihrino-purukntf  and  if  it  contains  mucli  serum,  sero-pwnUenL 
Mucin  may  also  be  present  in  pus,  in  which  it  is  detected  by  the 
formation  of  stripes  or  granular  pieces  of  coagulum  on  adding  acetic 
acid,  and  by  their  insolubility  in  excess  of  acid  [muco-pur^dent 
exudation]. 

(5)  CatarrJial,  hcemorrhagicj  diphtheritic^  and  piiti*id  exitdaiions  are 
also  spoken  of.  In  the  first-named  kind  desquamated  epithelial 
cells,  and  in  the  second  (Fig.  169,  h)  many  red  blood  corpuscles, 
are  mixed  with  the  exudation,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  diphtheritic 
exudation  (Fig.  151,  A)  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  exudation,  a 
coagidation  necrosis,  and  in  the  putrid  exudation  a  putrid  decom- 
position in  consequence  of  the  action  of  putrefactive  bacteria  (see 
pp.  63  and  64). 

With  leference  to  the  second  leading  change  which  takes  place 
in  inflammation,  that,  namely,  in  the  Jixal  cells  of  the  tissue,  the 
alteration  in  the  acute  forms  of  inflammation  is  often  at  first  only 
of  a  passive  and  degenerative  kind ;  indeed,  any  of  the  above- 
described  (Chapter  I.,  p.  51  e^  scq,)  forms  of  degeneration  may  occur, 
and  solution  of  the  cells  and  interstitial  substance,  or  coagulation 
necrosis,  very  often  takes  place. 
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4.  The  ProoCBs  of  Eepair. ^Sooner  or  Jater,  however,  aclivt  chai 
coiumencc  iu  tbe  endutlicliul  cells  of  the  vessels  iind  the  fixed  cells  ] 
of  the  inflamed  tissue,  changes  consisting  in  swelling  of  the  cells  and 
prodnction  by  karyokiiiesis  of  new  elements,  which  at  first  stroiigiy 
reseinhk  mononuclear  leucocjtt-S  iiud  may  also  wander  like  them.  In 
certain  forms  of  chronic  infiamniation,  which  are  also  called  jrroituctive, 
the  processes  of  growth  described  is  taking  place  in  the  tissue  cells  are 
present  from  the  ^ery  first  or  niaj  even  be  the  only  ones  which  occur. 

Tlie  descendants  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue  form,  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  cmi,^ted  leucocytes,  a  complex  mass  of 
cells  which  when  it  is  penetrated  by  newly-developed  vessels,  is 
commonly  known  as  ffranulatum  tissue,  and  which  in  a  general 
way  possesses  also  the  slgmhc^nc(^  of  embryonic  tissue.  From  it 
ncatnnal  titaue  is  most  frequently  developed,  but  the  ^i-cialisetl  tissues 
(epithehal  glandular  and  osseous)  may  also  form  in  cases  where 
specific  tissue  cell''  have  by  proliferatinj;,  borne  a  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  granulation  tissue 
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z.  Older  part  of  gnr 


A  very  suitable  object  for  the  study  of  granulation  tissue  is  fonned 
by  the  granulations  of  wounds.  The  granulations  are  covered  with 
a  layer  of  pus  in  wounds  healing  by  second  intention  (Fig.  20,  a), 
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likewise  emigrated  leucocytes,  or  else  derivatives  of  the  fixed  tissue 
cells  which  have  partly  been  formed  on  the  sjwt  and  partly  wandered 
thither  from  the  neighbouring  regions  (Fig.  21,  n  and  b).  The 
polynuclear  cells  are  incapable  of  further  development,  and  are  taken 
up  and  destrfiyod  by  the  growing  tissue  cells,  for  the  nourishment  of 
wliich  their  substance  may  perhaps  serve.  Tlie  mononuclear  leuco- 
cytes probably  become  transformed,  at  least  in  part,  into  polynuclear 
forms,  which  are  then  iu  like  nianuer  absorbed  by  the  proliferating 
cells  of  the  tissue.  Those  mononuclear  cells,  however,  which  are 
derived  from  the  fi-xed  cells  of  the  tissue,  and  which  it  is  usually 
possible  to  distinguish  from  the  mononuclear  leucocytes  by  the  larger 
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size  of  the  cell-body  (Fig.  21,  b  and  d),  are  used  for  the  forma- 
tion of  connective  tissue,  and  are  hence  also  named  Jibroblasts. 
During  this  process  they  gradually  become  elongated  (Fig.  21,  e), 
and  take  a  club,  spindle,  or  stellate  shape — in  sections  they  com- 
monly appear  spindle-shaped — whilst  their  nuclei  likewise  enlarge 
and  become  vesicular,  thus  recalling  the  appearance  of  the  nuclei  of 
epithelial  cells  (epithelioid  cells). 

The  cells  go  on  multiplying,  especially  in  the  deeper  layers,  l)y 
indirect  division  of  their  nuclei;  and  should  division  of  the  body  of 
the  cell  fail  to  follow,  giarU  cells  may  also  be  formed,  but  these  are 
rare  in  healthy  granulations.  The  interstitial  substance  then  increases 
in  amount  and  becomes  fibrillated  (Fig.  21),  the  cells  separate  further 
from  each  other  and  become  narrower,  some  of  the  blood-vessels 
atrophy,  and  thus  the  granulation  tissue  changes  into  cicatricial  tissiic. 
The  latter  may  remain  comparatively  rich  in  cells  and  blood-vessels 
for  a  considerable  time;  but  as  these  become  continually  reduced  in 
number  a  condensation  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  eventually  tiikes  place, 
in  which  the  intei'stitial  substance  also  becomes  firmer  and  not  un- 
commonly assumes  a  glassy  translucent  character  (sclerosis). 

Granulation  tissue  may  also  be  formed  in  seroics  membranes  in  more 
protracted  inflammations  of  the  latter  (Fig.  101,  B),  and  results  either 
in  thickening  of  the  serosa  or  in  the  adhesion  of  opposing  surfaces 
(Fig.  102). 

The  leucocytes  which  wander  out  from  the  blood-vessels  during 
an  inflammation  not  only  seem  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  proliferating  fixed  cells,  but  they  also  serve  for  the  removal  of 
necrotic  tissue  elements,  of  broken-down  masses  of  exudation,  and  of 
foreign  bodies  when  either  permeable,  of  small  size,  or  breaking  down 
into  minute  particles.  The  leucocytes,  that  is  to  say,  take  these 
masses  of  detritus  into  their  substance,  becoming  thereby  transformed 
into  granvle  cells  (Fig.  161,  d\  which  ultimately  pass  into  the 
lymphatics  and  blood-vessels,  or  make  their  way  along  the  lymph - 
paths  as  far  as  the  netirest  lymphatic  glands,  where  they  gradually 
again  lose  their  contents. 

When  the  necrotic  masses  or  foreign  bodies  arc  hard,  giant  cells 
are  frequently  found  in  the  granulation  tissue  enclosing  them,  these 
being  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  progressive  division  of  the 
nuclei  in  the  tissue  is  not  always  followed  by  a  corresponding  division 
of  the  body  of  the  cell.  The  giant  cells  range  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  the  foreign  body,  and  may  bring  about  a  gradual  solution 
of  the  latter ;  when,  however,  this  does  not  take  place,  the  body 
becomes  cncapsnled  by  the  granulation  tissue,  which  ultimately 
changes  into  cicatricial  tissue. 
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Various  deleterious  agencies,  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  etc.,  may 
act  as  the  caiise  of  inflammation.  Acute  inflammations  are  very  often 
due  to  the  action  of  bacteria  \  in  particular,  suppurative  processes  in 
human  beings  are  invariably  originated  solely  by  these  microbes, 
most  frequently  by  the  so-called  pyococci  (p.  120). 

5.  Infective  GranuUtion-tissae  Tumours  or  Granulomata. — Tiiber- 
nilosis,  Irpra^ii/,  fujphUis,  rhhwsckroma,  adiiwmycosis,  and  (/landers,  are 
often  grouped  under  this  designation,  because  they  give  rise  to 
formations  resembling  tumours  composed  of  granulation  tissue,  or 
at  least  of  a  tissue  of  closely  allied  form,  and  are  of  infective  origin. 
They  have  in  common  with  the  inflammatory  new-formation,  not 
only  the  fact  that  they  consist  of  emigrated  white  corpuscles  and 
of  derivatives  of  the  fixed  cells,  and  may  be  partially  vascularised, 
but  also  that  in  most  of  the  above-named  processes  part  of  the 
newly-formed  tissue  may  attain  a  higher  degree  of  development  and 
become  transformed  into  connective  or  cicatricial  tissue.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  retrograde  changes  may  occur,  a  portion  of  the 
cells  undergoing  caseation,  as  in  tul)erculosis  and  syphilis ;  or  liyaline 
degeneration,  as  in  leprosy  and  rhinoscleroma ;  or  suppuration  and 
ulceration  being  set  up  in  the  tissue. 

As  the  causes  of  the  processes  excited  lie  in  specific  micro-organisms 
— it  is  only  in  the  case  of  syphilis  that  we  are  unable  as  yet  to  assign 
it  with  certainty — it  will  occasion  no  surprise  that  they  not  only 
spread  locally,  but  may  also  lead  to  disease  in  more  remote  organs. 

For  the  respective  micro-organisms  and  other  histologiciil  peculiar- 
ities of  these  conditions,  see  Part  II.,  Chapter  V. 

Metliodi. — To  render  it  possible  to  observe  the  emigration  of  wliite  blood 
corpuscles  in  inflammation  of  living  tissue,  the  following  procedure  must  be 
adopted  (Cohnheim'a  experiment) : — 

One  or  two  drops  of  a  1  per  cent  sohition  of  curara  are  injected  beneath  tlie 
dorsal  skin  of  a  large  male  frog,  which,  as  soon  as  it  has  become  motionless,  is 
laid  on  its  back  upon  a  glass  plate.  The  alxlominal  cavity  is  opened  at  the  left 
side  and  a  coil  of  intestine  drawn  out,  stretched,  together  with  its  mesentery,  over 
a  ring  of  cork  attached  to  the  glass  plate  by  means  of  sealing-wax  or  Canada 
balsam,  and  fastened  there  with  needles.  Tlie  mesentery  may  be  protected  with 
a  cover-gbue  or  left  free.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  frog  must  be  protected 
from  drying  by  covering  with  compresses  of  wet  blotting-paper. 

The  following  applies  to  the  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  exudation : — 

The  mode  of  examining  serous  exudation  in  the  fresh  state  requires  no  further 
explanation.  In  hardening,  recourse  may  be  had  with  advantage  to  the  boiling 
method  (p.  8),  or  else  alcohol  may  be  used.  Cells  lying  in  the  exudation  are 
stained  with  nuclear  dyes. 

Fibrinous  or  croupous  exudation  is  torn  up  fine  in  the  fresh  condition,  and 
acetic  acid  may  afterwards  be  added  to  it  For  tissues  which  have  been  hardened 
in  alcohol,  Weigert*s  modification  of  Gram's  method,  with  or  without  preliminary 
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staiiiiug  (pp.  31-33),  sboiild  be  uaeil  aa  a  teat-atuiii  for  tibrui,  that  aubdtance  and    ' 
its  (hyaline)  derivatives  beiug  stained  by  this  nieatia  an  intense  liluiah  violet 

In  examining  pUM  histologically  it  must  be  dibited  with  salt  solution,  as  it 
contains  too  many  cells.  The  nuclei  of  the  piia  curpusclea  are  brought 
distinctly  if  wat«r  or  acetic  acid  be  added,  whilst  addition  of  Liigol's  aolution 
stains  the  corpuscles  mahogany  brown  owing  to  the  glycogen  contained  in  them. 
Any  coarser  foreign  particlea  that  niay  chance  to  be  mingled  with  tbe  p»iB 
become  reatlily  visible  if  the  fluid  is  spread  out  over  a  glass  pUte  laid  on  a 
black  surface. 

The  bactfrioli^ical  esamination  of  exudations  is  done  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  for  fluids  on  p.  26  et  uq.  Smear  prepsrations  may  also  be  made  of  flakes  of 
librin,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  rub  them  on  cover-glasses  by  means  of  forceps. 

Alcohol  akine,  or  MUller'a  fluid  and  alcohol,  luay  be  used  for  the  hardening  of 
inflanieil  tissue,  and  the  nuclear  or  double  stains  for  colouring  sections.  The 
leucocytes  stain  much  more  intensely  than  the  other  cells. 

The  methods  given  on  pji.  63  and  69  are  resorted  to  for  the  recognition  of 
karyokinosis. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TUMOURS  OR  NEW-FORMATIONS. 

• 

1.  Cteneral  CSonsiderations. — ^Tumours  proper  do  not  admit  of  being 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  hyperplastic  and  inflammatory  new- 
growths,  though  differing  from  the  latter  in  a  general  way  in  that 
the  tissue  of  which  they  are  composed  deviates  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  from  that  in  which  they  are  growing,  and  finds  no 
typical  termination  to  its  development. 

The  development  of  tumours  takes  place  by  proliferation  of  the 
cells  of  normal  tissue  by  karyokinesis,  and  new-formation  of  blood- 
vessels by  gemmation. 

The  (etiology  of  tumours  is  quite  obscure.  Probably  congenital 
predisposition,  hereditary  tendency,  traumatic  influences,  or  irritative 
conditions  play  an  important  part,  as  also  the  age  of  the  individual. 

As  is  well  known,  a  distinction  is  made  between  benign  and 
malignant  tumours.  The  former  in  growing  remain  comparatively 
well  separated  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  whereas  the  malignant 
tumours  grow  without  restriction  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  not 
only  forcing  the  elements  of  the  latter  asunder,  but  directly  replacing 
them,  and  also  often  lead  to  the  formation  of  metastases.  The  latter 
may  occur  by  way  of  the  blood-vessels  or  of  the  lymphatics,  into 
either  of  which  the  tumour  cells  penetrate,  to  be  carried  along  them 
to  more  distant  parts ;  the  daughter  tumours  are  therefore  always  de- 
veloped exclusively  from  the  cells  conveyed  from  the  original  tumour 
in  this  way.  The  more  vascular  and  juicy  the  tumour  is,  and  the 
richer  it  is  in  mobile  cells,  the  earlier  will  it  form  metastatic  growths. 

Tumours  may  be  divided  into  connective-tissue  and  epithelial, 
the  former  of  which  develop  from  the  tissues  of  the  mesoblast  (con- 
nective tissues),  the  latter  from  derivatives  of  the  epiblast  and  hypo- 
blast (tnie  epithelia). 

Connective-tissue  tumours  are  again  subdivided  into  those  in 
which  the  tissue  becomes  more  highly  organised,  and  those  in  which 
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it  continues  to  stand  on  a  lower  level  of  development ;  the  former, 
that  is  to  say,  consist  of  the  various  Ttuiturc  forms  belonging  to 
the  connective-tissue  group,  the  latter  of  undeveloped  immalure 
forme  in  the  same  group. 

I.  CONNECTIVE  TISSUE  TUMOlIRa 
A.  TUMOURS  COMPOSED  OF  MATURE  TISSUE. 
2.  (i.)  Fibroma. — This  is  a  tumour  consisting  of  tibrous  and  vascular 
connective  tissue,  according  to  the  density  or  looseness  of  which 
bard  and  soft  varieties  are  distinguished,  the  latter  being  also  richer 
in  cells,  and  approximating  in  this  particular  to  the  libro-sarcomata 
(Fig.  22). 
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The  cells  in  these  tumours  may  be  unevenly  distributed,  so  that 
more  and  less  cellular  portions  alternate.  They  are  usually  elongated 
or  spindle-shaped,  but  round  cells  also  occur,  not  uncommonly  in 
little  clusters,  which  then  constitute  the  youngest  spots  or  formative 
tissue  of  the  tumour. 

(Edematous  fibromata  are  those  in  which  venous  congestion  has 
resulted  in  extravasation  of  serum,  and  consequent  softening  and 
separation  or  even  liquefaction  of  the  fibrils  (Fig.  23,  A),  as  well 
as  swelling  of  the  cells.  If  during  this  process  the  latter  assume  a 
stellate  form  (Fig.  23,  a),  a  certain  resemblance  to  myxomata  results. 
Of  retrograde  changes,  calcification  is  frequently  observed. 

The  fibroma   never  gives  rise  to   metastatic  growths,  but  it  may 
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originally  occur  io  multiple  form,  as  for  esample  in  the  skin.     It  has 
been  showD  with  r^rd  to  the  multiple  fibroma  of  the  skin  (also  called 
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Jibronut  molluxum),  that  the  tumours  originate  in  the  tibrous  sheaths 
of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  vessels  and  the 
ducts  of  the  glands.     (See  Neuroma,  p.  82.) 

3.  (ii.)  LiposuL — This  consists  of  adipose  tissue,  which  differs  from 
nonnal  adipose  tissue  only  in  the  larger  size  of  its  cells  and  lobules. 

When  the  connective  tisane  framework  comes  into  greater  promin- 
ence at  the  expense  of  the  adipose  tissuii,  we  speak  of  &  JWro-lipoma, 
or  lipo-JStnyma  (steaiffma),  and  when  mucous  tissue  is  present  in 
addition  to  adipoBe,  of  a  myxo-lipoma  or  lipo-mj/xoma.  Cysts  filled 
with  liquid  fat  (oil  cysts)  occasionally  occur  in  lipomnta.  Like  the 
fibroma,  the  lipoma  may  occur  in  multiple  fon». 

4.  (iii.)  Myxoma. — By  the  name  mi/xomata  are  understood  tumours 
composed  of  mucous  (isstte,  that  is,  of  a  homogeneous,  or  sometimes 
also  striated  or  delicately  fibrous,  interstitial  substance  containing 
mucin,  and  in  which  are  embedded  stellate  cells  with  anastomosing 
processes,  together  with  spindle-shaped  and  round  cells  (Kig.  24). 
The  tumours  have  a  mucoid  aspect  even  to  the  naked  eye,  and  shrink 
very  greatly  in  alcohol.     Their  stnicture  is  distinctly  alveolar. 

As  mucous  tissue  is  an  embryonic  form  of  connective  tissue,  many 
authorities  class  the  myxoma  with  the  sarcomata  (as  mi/xo-aarcoma), 
whilst  others  again  allege  that  myxomata  are  developed  from  lipomata 
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(by    disappearance   of    fat   from    the   cells)     or    from    fibromata   (by 
ceilematoiia  twellmfj  of  the  connectne  tisasue) 
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Mucous  tiantie  js  often  coupled  m  tumours  with  tissues  of  other 
kinds,  for  example  with  fibroiia  or  adipose  tissue  caitili^,  bone,  or 
tissue  comijoaed  if  rcuiid  or  spindle  cells  thus  forming  various  mixed 
tumours  which  inui  Ije  beiiigu  (r  malignant  nccording  tu  the  character 
of  the  second  tissue 

6.  (iv.)  Chondroma — This  cousi'its  oi  cartila^iimus  tissue,  of  which 
all  three  v  irielies  may  be  present  hyaline  cartilage  bping,  however, 
the  moat  frequent.  Chondrouiata  always  have  an  envelope  of  con- 
nective tissue  iu  which  the  vessels  run,  and  which  also  senita  processes 
into  their  interior,  thus  causing  a  lobulation  of  the  structure. 

The  cells  of  the  chondroma  show  the  same  multiplicity  of  \'Rriationa 
in  number,  size,  and  arrangement  as  those  of  iiormnl  cartilage.     Some- 
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times  ira-nsformatim-  into  wucotia  tissue  takes  place,  the  cells  losing 
their  capsules  and  acquiring  processes,  and  the  interstitial  substance 
becoming  mucinous  (wyxo-chonilroma  or  chinuh-o-viyxoma)  (Fig.  25). 
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OnUiififnition  (Fig.  26)  is  very  frequent,  ami  alfect«  either  the  inter- 
tititial  auIsLnuci',  or  the  oflpsuleH  ami  cells.  Furthermore,  a  develojuuent 
of  osseous  tissue  iimy  lake  place  in  choiidronmta,  the  lione  either  pro- 
M»eding  directly  from  calcified  portioDB  of  cartilage,  or  Lcing  formed  by 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  ehondroniit  assuming  in  places  the  function 
of  luediillnry  tissue,  and  its  cella  iht-n  developing  into  osteoblasts 
(Fi<*.  26,  A)  anil  bone  corjmacles  (oslfo-thoiulroiiM). 


(MueoMt  lieiji'iitraiifm  is  iilso  suuietinies  uliservetl  in  chnmlromata,  ir 
wliidi  eane  the  interstitial  mibstance  is  liquefied  into  a  mucinous  fiuid, 
with  deatructioii  of  the  cells,  and  cysts  due  to  softening  are  formed. 

Although  the  chondroma  is  a  bunign  tumour  it  may  not  only  occur 
in  multiple  form,  but  mity  also  lead  at  times  to  the  formation  of 
metastases. 

6-  (v.)  Osteoma.  Odontoma. — Although  a  partial  new-formation  of 
bone  may  taki-  place  in  varioiis  tumours,  those  only  are  entitled  osteo- 
ma(a  which  consist  entirely  of  osseous  tissue.  Osteomata  are  divided 
into  rompari  anil  sponipj  according  as  they  correspond  in  structure  to 
compact  or  spongy  bone.     The  bony  tissue  is  either  developed  from 
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osteoblasts  or  formed  by  metaplasia  from  an  already  existing  tissue 
of  the  connective  group. 

Osteomata  are  benign  tumours,  but  may  be  multiple. 

Those  tumours  on  the  teeth  which  consist  of  odontoid  tissue,  and 
develop  from  the  pulp  during  the  period  when  the  teeth  are  form- 
ing, are  named  odontmiiata,  but  if  they  occur  at  a  later  period, 
odontinoid  tumours.  In  the  latter  case  they  may  be  composed  of 
enamel,  dentine,  cement,  or  of  a  combination  of  these  substances. 

7.  (vi.)  Myoma. — Myomata  consist  principally  of  smooth  or  striated 
muscle,  being  spoken  of  in  the  first  case  as  leiomyomata,  in  the  second 
as  rhabdomyomata. 

In  the  leiomyomata,  which  occur  most  frequently  in  the  uterus  or 
the  intestine,  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  always  form  bundles  which 
cross  each  other  in  different  directions  and  are  separated  by  thinner 
or  thicker  layers  of  a  fibrillary  connective  tissue  in  which  the  vessels 
run;  so  that  in  sections  the  muscular  bundles  will  be  found  cut  not 
only  lengthwise,  but  also  obliquely  and  transversely  (Fig.  157). 

Muscular  fibres  differ  from  connective  tissue  in  their  regularity 
and  compact  grouping  into  bundles — which  hence  will  always  be 
richer  in  nuclei  than  bundles  of  connective  tissue  of  the  same  thick- 
ness— and  in  their  long  rod-like  nuclei. 

Those  leiomyomata  which  are  rich  in  connective  tissue,  as  for 
example  uterine  myomata,  are  entitled  fhro-myomata.  Calcificaticni  and 
softeniTig  are  the  forms  of  metamorphosis  most  frequently  observed. 

Bliabdomyomata  are  very  uncommon.  They  either  consist  ex- 
clusively of  striped  muscle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  congenital  myomata 
of  the  heart,  or  are  really  of  the  nature  of  sarcomata  in  which 
striated  muscle  fibres  or  transversely  striped  spindle  cells  (young 
muscle  fibres)  are  present,  as  in  certain  tumours  of  the  kidneys 
and  testicles. 

8.  (vii.)  Glioma. — Under  the  name^Zioma  are  comprised  those  tumours 
of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  retina  which  consist  of  a  tissue  similar  to 
neuroglia ;  that  is,  of  cells  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers  embedded 
in  an  interstitial  substance  of  extremely  fine  fibres,  the  former  appear- 
ing in  sections  of  hardened  objects  almost  like  naked  nuclei,  whereas  in 
fresh  preparations,  especially  when  made  by  maceration  and  needling, 
they  are  seen  to  be  cells  with  numerous  fine  processes.  Sometimes, 
in  addition  to  neuroglia,  nerve  fibres  (Fig.  174,  c)  and  ganglion  cells 
are  also  found,  and  we  may  then  speak  of  a  ganglionic  ncuroglioma. 
Many  authorities  class  the  glioma  amongst  the  sarcomata  under  the 
title  of  gliO'Sarcoma  or  round-celled  sarcoma. 

9.  (viii.)  Nenroma. — Tnie  neuromata  are  tumours  consisting  of  nervous 
tissue  (nerve  fibres  and  ganglion  cells).    If  the  nerve  fibres  are  meduUated 


we  speak  of  a  myehnic  neuroma  f  not  of  an  amjch  e  e  iroma 
and  if  ^nglion  cells  as  well  as  nerve  fibres  are  \  resei  t  fa  <)Qnjl  01  w 
nenroma  (hig   27) 


With  the  neuromata  are,  however,  often  included  almj  such  tumours 
occurring  on  the  nerves  as  have  been  formed  by  growth  of  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  latter  (iwii lo-Jibrovm),  and  contain  either  no 
nerve  fibres  at  all  or  no  newly-developed  oncw,  for  which  reason  they 
are  also  called  false  neuromata.  In  their  histolofrical  nature  they  are 
most  frequently  fibromata,  less  often  niyxoniata,  sarcomata,  or  liponiata. 

The  tissue  of  the  fibromaht  either  sun-onnds  the  ad'ected  nerves 
and  nerve-bundles  evenly  on  all  sides,  or  iiuwhes  the  latter  apart ; 
and  the  nerve  fibres  may  thereby  be  gradually  destroyed,  or  else  may 
themselves  take  part  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  growth. 

Neuro-fibromata  often  occur  as  multiple  tunioiirs,  either  on  the  larger 
nerve-trunks  or  on  quite  fine  branches,  especially  fine  cutaneous  nervcjs, 
in  this  case  forming  numerous  tumours  in  the  skin  {nmltipic  fibroma 
of  the  atin,  fibroma  malhiscum),  which  show  a  tissue  fairly  rich  in  cells 
{Fig.  28).  Some  ueuro-fibromat^i  consist  of  cords  with  nodular  thick- 
enings and  twined  in  a  tendril-like  manner,  and  these  are  called 
pUxiform  neuromata. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  avipiUaiim  neuromo,  a  tumour  which 
sometinies  forme  in  amputation  stumps,  it  may  \w.  counte<l  amongst 
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the  tnie  neuromata,  inasimieh  as  it  is  coniposeJ  of  newly-fornipd  nerve  J 
fihres,  whicli  nre  developed  from  thf  old  axis-cylinders  by  a  procesa  of  ^ 
division,  nnd  grow  into  the  ciciitiiciiil  tissue  on  t!ie  surface  left  by  the 
jimputati'jn. 


¥ 


10.  (ix.)  An^oma. — This  furm  of  tumour  consists  in  great  piirt  of 
vessels  or  of  a  kind  of  tissue  (cavernous  tissue)  nearly  related  thereto. 
According  as  the  vessels  and  vascular  cavities  contain  blood  or 
lymph,  we  speak  of  a  hcrmatiinffioma  or  a  iifnip}iangioma. 

A  fiirther  distinction  is  made  between  siviple  and  cavernous 
angiomata.  The  simple  hreraatangioma  or  tdeangiettasis  is  com- 
posed of  very  numerous  capillaries  and  veins,  which  may  present 
multiple  circumscribed  dilaUttions  of  globular,  spindle,  or  cylindrical 
form,  or  may  have  a  greatly  thickened  wall.  The  conditions  present 
in  li/m,pkanf}!oma  nhnplf^r  are  similar. 
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The  nttiKrnotts  angiama  is  aiialogoua  in  its  structure  lo  cavernous 
tissue,  that  of  tlie  corpus  oivernoaum  urethne  for  example,  and 
consequently  cnnsiBta  of  numerous  more  or  leas  closely-placed  cavities, 
which  are  lined  with  endothelium,  and  separated  from  one  another  by 
connective  tissue  containing  a  lai^r  or  sninller  number  of  cells 
(Figs.  29  and  :10).      The  contents  ai-e  blixid  (ha-matatiff-imna)  or  lymph 


(lifmpliangmtta),  the  latter  of  which  appears  in  hardeuetl  preparations 
n&  a  finely  -  ^runular  mass  containing  a  very  scanty  number  of 
leiiweytia  (Kiy.  SO,  c).  If  the  contents  consist  of  chyle,  as  for 
example  in  the  angiomata  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  mesentery, 
w«  may  speak  of  a  cavernoiu  cjij/lani/iom-a. 

I'hu  common  situation  fur  angiomata  is  the  skin  or  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  and  they  are  very  often  congenital.  Congenital 
tvli^ngiectnsis  of  the  skin  is  also  called  nwvas  msaitosiis. 

A  wivemons  lymphangioma  (exceptionally  also  hiumatangioma)  of 
the  tongue  or  lips  respectively  may  lie  the  cause  of  the  congenital 
coudiliotis  known  us  vMcroglosma  and  macnxheilia. 

Cavernous  angiomata  are  also  oliserved  in  the  internal  orgmia 
indeed  they  are  tolerably  freiiuent  in  the  liver  in  old  persons. 
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11.  Sarcomata  ai'e  tumours  which  consist,  wholly  or  in  greater  iiart, 
of  undeveloped,  immature  forms  of  connective  tissue,  and  have  their 
analc^ie  in  embryonic  or  iudammatory  germinal  tissue  (gmnulntion 
tissue).  They  never  occur  except  in  a  tissue  of  the  connective 
group,  and  they  form  by  proliferation  of  its  fixed  cells.  Althougli, 
speaking  generally,  tliey  are  iilways  highly  cellular  tumoura,  still 
the  uuiiiber  of  tlie  cells  may  vai'y  as  well  as  their  form  and  size,  and 
so,  moreover,  may  the  tiuantity  and  nature  of  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance also ;  and  we  consequently  distinguish  species  of  sarcomata 
corresponding  to  these  variations. 

If  the  intercellular  substitnce  is  veiy  sparsely  developed  it  is  of  a 
soft  or  Hiiid  consistence,  and  appears  formless  or  at  most  finely  reticu- 
lated; but  when  it  is  present  in  lui^er  quantity,  it  approximates 
in  ap))carance  to  mature  connective  tissue,  and  niiiy,  when  still  moi'e 
strongly  developed,  even  become  more  or  less  distinctly  iibrillated. 

In  some  sarcomata  a  portion  of  the  tissue  may  develop  from  its 
immature  state  into  a  fully  formed  tissue  of  the  connective  group, 
cartilage  or  bone,  for  example,  in  which  case  we  speak  of  a  chmdro- 
an  ostfo-sarcoma  respectively. 
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The  proportion  of  blood-veaaels  in  the  tumours  \s  viiriable,  Bome 
s)inx>mata,  however,  being  distinguiFiIied  by  a  particular  abundance  of 
vessels,  which  are  oceasiomilly  of  very  large  diameter  (angiosarcoma). 
The  walls  of  the  vessels  are  usually  of  great  delicacy,  being  sometimes 
80  thin  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
masses  of  ceU& 

Belrvgrade  transformations,  such  as  fatty  degeneration,  caseation, 
liquefaction,  and  ulceration,  very  often  take  place  in  sarcomata. 

Tlie  smaller  and  more  numerous  the  cells,  the  quicker  is  the  growth 
of  sarcomata,  and  the  greater  their  malignancy,  and  in  such  tumours 
many  kar^okinetic  figures  are  also  found.  Sarcomata  never  behave  in 
an  indifferent  manner  to  their  surroundings,  as  Jo  the  benign  tumours ; 
the  adjoining  connective  tissue  is  always  in  a  state  of  cellular  iii- 
liltration,  so  that  no  sharp  Hue  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
microscopically,  even  when  such  appears  to  the  naked  eye  to  exist 
The  metastatic  dissemination  of  sarcomata  usually  takes  place  by  way 
of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  following  varieties  of  sarcoma  may  Imj  distinguished : — 

12.  (i.)  Tbe  Bonnd-Celled  Sarcoma. — This  consists  of  round  cells 
with  very  little  interstitial  substance,  and  lias  its  representative  in  the 
youngest  stage  of  granulation  tissue.  Tlie  cells  are  commonly  small, 
about  the  size  of  leucocytes  (Fig.  39,  a),  have  a  very  scanty  amount 
of  protoplasm  and  a  relatively  large  round  or  oval  vesicular  nucleus. 
(Owing  to  the  slight  development  and  fragility  of  the  body  of  the 
cell,  often  nothing  is  seen  but  naked  nuclei  when  fresh  pieces  of  a 
tumour  of  this  kind  are  torn  up.)     The  intercellular  substance  is  so 


scanty  that  pencilling  or  shaking  is  often   necessary  before  it  becomes 
visible,  and  it  is  formless,  finely  fibrous,  or  reticulated  (Fig.   31,  a). 
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When  the  reticulum  resembles  the  supporting  substance  of  lymphatic 
glftuds,  which  often  happens  in  round-celled  sarcomata  of  such  glands 
and  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  mucous  menibraues,  we  may  also  speak 
of  a  lympkO'Sarcoma. 

In  some  round-celled  sarcomata  the  cells  are  perceptibly  lai^er 
than  leucocytes,  and  their  nuclei  strikingly  large  and  vesicular.  In 
such  a  case  the  sarcoma  may  be  described  as  a  large  round-celUd 
mrcama  (Fig.  31).  The  round-celled  sai-comata  are  very  soft  and  juicy 
owing  to  their  richness  in  cells,  and  are  likewise  very  malignant. 

IS.  (ii.)  The  Spindle-Celled  Sarcoma.— To  this  species  belong  those 
sarcomata  which  consist  of  cells  of  elongated  form,  and  have  tlieir 
representative  in  the  second  stage  of  granulation  tissue.  The  cells 
are  either  purely  apindle-shapetl,  or  broader  and  irregular,  or  provided 
with  several  processes  which  give  them  a  club-shaped,  pyramidal,  or 
stellate  form.  Here,  i^ain,  small-celled  and  large-celled  forms  are 
distinguished. 

When  the  cells  are  purely  spindle-shaped  they  form,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  smooth  muscle-fibres  of  the  myomata  and  hhro- 
myomata,  bundles  of  fibres  which  interlace  in  all  possible  directions. 


growth  iu  thti  Utter ;  d,  EpidermlB. 

but  inside  of  which  the  cells  themselves  run  parallel  to  one  another 
(Fig.  32,  a  and  6).  The  intei-stitial  suljstance  in  spindle-celled 
sarcomata  is  extremely  scanty  and  structureless,  and  in  sections  often 
cannot  be  seen  at  all.     When,  however,  it  is  more  atrangly  developed 
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Id  BOme  spin  die- eel  let!  sarcomata,  esi>ecially  those  which  start  from 
the  periosteum  or  medulla  of  booes,  there  are  found  giant  cells,  that  is, 
cells  of  retiiarkiddj'  lar^e  size  and  varying  form  wliicli  have  st^veml 
nuclei,  generally  collected  in  the  centre  (Fig.  '64,  d,  and  Fig.  133,  b). 
These  cells  have  sometimes  peculiarly  lobulated  or  friigniented  nuclei 
(Fig.  34,  c).  This  variety  of  sarcoma  is  known  as  the  giant-cclletl 
sarcoma. 

14.  (iii.)  The   Alveolar   Barcoma.— In    this    variety    the    cells    are 

not  evenly  distributed,  but  are  arranged  in  groups  of  different  sines, 

separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  or  broad  fibrous  septa,  in  which 

the  vessels  run  (Fig,  35,  A).     The  cells  themselves  (a)  are  fairly  lai^e, 
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round,  or  more  iiTegular.  flat  or  jiolygonal,  and  have  a  relatively 
largo  vesicular  nucleus.  They  thus  recall  the  appearance  of  epithelial 
or  cancer  cells,  and  as  their  arrangement  is  alveolar,  and  small  round 
or  spindle-shaped  cells  may  lie  in  the  stroma,  there  often  exists  a  verj' 
strong  resemblance  to  cancer — indeed,  some  authorities  consider  this 
form  to  be  a  carcinoma,  or  name  it  coHiueiive-tissHe  cancer.  When,  how- 
ever, the  tumour  is  more  thoroughly  examined,  especially  after  careful 
pencilling  out  of  the  sections,  it  is  observed  tliat  in  the  alveoli  between 
the  cells,  which  previously  appeared  to  lie  in  immediate  contact  with 
each  other,  there  commonly  sti-etcli  also  delicate  fibrous  septa,  so  that 
the  large  and  apparently  simple  alveoli  are  broken  up  into  many 
small  compartments,  each  of  which  affords  room  but  for  one  or  two 
cells  at  most  (Fig.  35,  B);  and  the  cells  in  general  are  seen  to  be 
much  more  intimately  connected  with  the  stroma  than  is  the  case 
with  the  cells  of  carcinomata,  though  likewise  arranged  in  alveoli. 

16.  (iv.)  The  Endothelial  Sarcoma  or  BDdothelioma- — -Even  in  spindle- 
celled  and  alveolar  sarcomata  there  are  many  c«tls   which,  by   their 
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■n 


'flatteiie^I  sliape.  recall  those  ol*  (iDdotbelimu ;  and  some  auUiors  liave 
remiixled  the  spindle  cells  as  endothelial  cells  lying  on  their  edges, 
«nd  heuce  have  described  the  spindle-celled  variety  hs  eiidoihflud 
nareoma.  Disrt^ardiug  these,  however,  there  are  still  sarcomata  in 
which  the  cells  not  only  have  a  form  which  strongly  reminds  one  of 
fjidothelial  cells,  hut  have  also  been  developed  by  proliferation  of 
the  Utter,  especially  thoae  of  the  eiidotheliiini  of  lymphalies.  In  the 
latter  case  they  form  cylindrical  tinastomosiag  columns  of  cells  embedded 
in  connective  tissue,  which  show  their  origin  from  lymphittic  vessels 
not  only  by  their  configiimtion  bnt  frequently  also  by  the  presence 
of  a  lumeu   in  the  centre  of  the  column  (Fig.  36).     When,  however. 


■^'^^.. 


I  tile  lumen  ia  aliaeut,  and   when   the  columns  of  cells  appear  in   the 
I  sections  cut  for  the  most  part  transversely  and  coiiseiiuently  rounded, 
I  great  resemblance  to  carcinoma  may  arise. 

In  many  sarcomata  of  the  meninges  and  bniin  the  cndo- 
rthelinid  cells  combine  to  form  globular  ooncentrieAlly-laiuinated 
[structures  (Fig.  37,  «).  Should  a  deposition  of  lime  salts  then 
I  take    place    in    these,    »>•    that    concretions    resembling    brain 


then  ^1 

sand  ^H 
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(6)   are    formed,    they    are    spoken    of   as   psavtmojnata    or   jsamm 
sarcomata. 


16.  (v.)  The  Anifio-Mrcoma. — All  those  sarcomata  which  are  very 
rich  in  blood-veasels  may  be  described  aa  angio-sarcomata.  In  them 
the  sarcomatous  tissue  often  coines  into  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  blood-vessels,  enveloping  their  lumen  like  a  coat.  In 
other  cases  the  blood-vessels  show  dilatations  of  diBerent  forms 
{tdeangieclatic  sarcoma)  or  a  hyaline  degeneration  of  their  walls  (Fig. 
38,  b) ;  and  in  the  latter  the  vessel-wall  may  swell  to  the  total 
obliteration  of  the  lumen,  su  that  hyaline  cylinders  and  bulbs  arc  left 
(^cylindroma'  Fig.  38,  e). 

When,  as  is  often  apt  to  be  the  case,  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
are  very  delicate,  htemorrhages  may  readily  occur  (Fig.  39,  c),  and  in 
many  sarcomata  ai'e  so  extensive  that  the  proper  sai-comatous  tissue, 
especially  in  larger  tumours,  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  them 
{fanffiis  hwmalvdes), 

17.  (vi.)  The  Melanotic  Sarcoma  and  the  Chloroma. —The  former  is 
a  sarcoma  in  which  a  portion  of  the  cells,  i.e.,  always  the  older  and 
larger  ones,  contains  brown  or  black  pigment  (Fig.  40) ;  but  as  regards 
the  form  of  the  cells,  the  tumour  may  be  a  round-celled,  a  spindle- 
celled,  or  an  alveolar  sarcoma.  These  tumours  always  take  origin  from 
pigmented  tissues  (skin,  choroid,  pia  mater),  and  are  very  malignant, 

'  II  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  apeciea  of  tumour  which  has  been  and  is 
uudenst'jod  under  this  deaignatioa  is  iu  atl  caaes  ou«  and  the  same. 
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The  name  rMorimm  is  given  to  green-coloured  tumours  having  ihf 
structure  of  tlic  i-onnd-cellecl  sarcoma.  The  colour  is  due  Ut  small 
gi-Btinlos  Ivin"  iu  the  cells,  which  qive  the  reaction  of  Tal. 


Itfu^luiUtulLj  uid  Lmniveruly. 

18.  (vii.)  The  Mixed  Sarcoma.— I'y  this  designntion  is  meant  not  so 
mtirli    poiubinations  between   thi;   vaii^'tioH   of   Karconia   already  dealt 


b,  Blood- TOHiuls ;  e,  BxLn 


with,   as    the   association  of   pure  sarcomatous  tissue  with  a  mature 
tittaue  of  the  conneetivo  group,  of  which  the  combinations  with  cartilage 
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and  with  bone  {clwiidro-mTcoma  and  oiteo-mrcmiuC)  ure  the  most  TreqiienL 
This  mixture  may  be  explained  either  on  the  assumption  tliat  a 
porLidii  iif  [Iii>  tissue  in  iui  already  existing  sarcoma  has  not  remained 


from  pigmeul,  Vf,  B 


id''~reim™«ll- ;  -, 


in  its  lower  stage  but  has  undei^ne  further  development,  or  that  a 
tumour  composed  of  a  mature  tissue  has  become  sarcomatous. 

Combinations  of  sarcomata  with  adnuymata  also  are  met  with,  but 
since  in  them  the  adenomatous  tissue  always  retains  the  preponderance, 
it  is  intended  to  postprjne  mention  of  them  until  describing  the 
adenomata. 


TUMOriiS    Oi;    NEW-KOIiMATIONS— (coNTiNUKD.) 
11,    KPITHELIAL  TUMOURS. 


■  1  Ui  Epitlielial  TDmonra  ttie  principal  cunstituent  in  foniied  by  the 
epithelial  elements,  but  Lliey  also  contain  connective  tissue  with 
blood-vessels  in  mlilition.  According  as  the  epithi'lial  elements  show 
a  typiml  or  aiyptcal  arrnui^Qient  we  distinguish  rrapectively  admomaia 
and  eifstomaia  on  the  one  hand,  and  carcinuvwta  on  the  other. 


it*  wlUi  paplUur;  elDrntluiii  ul  l)u 


In  addition  to  these  it  is  also  intended  to  treat  pajnUomnti  and 
polifpi  amongst  the  epithelial  tumours,  ns  althongh  they  approxiiuulf 

Itlie  IiTjjerpliwtic  urnwllis.  ihey  still  in  outward  fonn  present  more 


d 
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2.  (i.)  Adenons. — liy  this  name  are  understood  tuiiiourB  which 
copy  the  type  of  pliysiolc^icjil  glmidular  tiesiie  with  a  cerUiin  degree 
of  exactitude,  hut  without  assuming  it?  fimctions.  Two  groups  may 
be  distinguished  amongst  them,  corresponding  to  the  two  principal 
forms  of  normal  glandular  tissue,  viz.,  that  of  acinous  and  that  of 
tuMar  adenomata. 


Although  the  adenoma  imitates  tlie  structure  of  uormal  glands, 
there  is  still  no  exact  correspondence  with  the  latter,  certain 
divergences  existing,  partly  in  tlie  size,  partly  in  the  fonu  or 
arrangement,  of  the  epithelial  cells.  Adenomata  occur  not  only  in 
glandular  organs,  but  on  mucous  membranes. 

Their  line  of  division  from  the  simple  glandular  hyperjilasiie  is  not 
a,  sharp  one,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  again  they  may  be  confounded 
with  certain  carcinomata,  the  so-called  t/landular  cardnomafa.  As 
regards  the  latter,  however,  the  regular  an'angenient  of  the  epithelial 
cells,  and  the  shaqi  delimitation  of  the  adenoma  from   the  tissue  in 
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its  neighbourhood,  form  important  marks  of  distinction  from  car- 
cinoma. 

The  adenomata  are  frequently  compound  tumours  (Fig.  41);  that 
is  to  say,  the  accumulation  of  secretion  in  them  leads  to  dilatation 
of  one  or  more  glandular  cavities,  the  result  being  the  formation  of 
cysts  (c) — cysto-adenoma.  Papillary  outgrowths  (d)  may  further  take 
place  from  the  walls  of  these  cysts,  and  may  even  end  by  filling  the 
entire  cavity  (papuliferous  or  proliferovs  cysto-adenoma).  Moreover, 
the  connective  tissue  lying  between  the  lobules  of  gland  in  the 
adenoma  may  become  very  prominent,  and  may  be  either  poor  {e) 
or  rich  in  cells  (Jihro- adenoma,  adeno-fibroma,  or  adeno-fibro-sarcomay 
as  the  case  may  be).  When  this  is  the  case  the  acmi  of  the  adenoma 
may  be  compressed  by  the  growing  interstitial  tissue,  and  dragged 
apart  with  the  formation  of  clefts  (Fig.  42,  a) :  or  the  interstitial 
tissue  pushes  into  the  glandular  cavities  in  the  form  of  papillary 
outgrowths  {intracanalicidar  axkno-fih^ovia). 

Lastly,  with  tumours  of  this  kind,  which  (xjcur  most  frequently 
in  the  mamma,  a  doubt  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  case  is  really 
one  of  adenoma,  or  whether  the  tumours  are  not  merely  fibromata  or 
fibro-sarcomata,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  have  developed  in  a 
gland,  and  hence  included  some  of  the  components  of  the  latter  in 
their  substance. 

The  adenoma  is  a  benign  tumour,  which  does  not,  as  a  rule,  give 
rise  Uj  metastases,  those  sometimes  observed  appearing  for  the  most 
part  U)  have  started  from  adeno-carcinomata. 

3.  (ii.)  Cystic  Tuinoars. — Although  strictly  speaking  only  the  cysto- 
mala,  that  is  to  say,  those  cystic  tumours  which  depend  on  a  new 
formation  of  tissue,  should  be  treated  of  in  this  place,  still  it  will  be 
advantageous  also  to  consider  those  which  are  formed  by  accumulation 
of  secretion  in  the  follicles  and  ducts  of  glands — the  so-called  retention 
cysts — inasmuch  as  the  two  kinds  do  not  in  all  cases  admit  of  being 
sharply  separated  from  one  another.  It  is  also  intended  to  deal  here 
with  the  derm/yid  cysts  and  with  cholesteatoma. 

(a)  Retention  Cysts. — These  may  be  subdivided  into  follicular  cysts, 
mucmts  cysts,  and  cysts  of  tlie  larger  canals. 

To  the  follicvlar  cysts  belong  milium  and  atheroma  [or  wen],  the 
former  of  which  is  developed  by  accumulation  of  the  secretion  in 
the  sebaceous  glands  themselves,  the  latter  either  by  accumulation 
of  sebum  in  the  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  glands  or  the  part  of  the 
hair-follicle  corresponding  to  the  opening  of  the  duct  {superficial 
aiheromxi),  or  else  from  persisting  remains  of  the  branchial  clefts, 
and  other  epithelial  structures  occurring  abnormally  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  (subcutaneous  atheroma), 

G 
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The  contents  of  atheromatous  crsta  consist  of  desquamated  epider- 
mic scales,  drops  of  fat,  and  cholestearin  crystals ;  whilst  in  the  wall 
(Fig.  43)  there  may  be  distinguished  outside  of  all  a  thin  fibrous  layer 


(a),  which  is  succeeded  as  we  pass  inwards  by  a  thick  stratum  of 
gteatly-flattened  epithelial  cells,  only  the  outer  layers  of  which  still 
retain  their  nuclei.  In  the  walls  of  subcutaneous  atheroraata  hairs 
may  also  occur,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  papillary  outgrowths  (similar 
to  those  in  papilliferous  cystoma,  p.  100)  sometimes  develop  from 
their  inner  surface,  and  may  even  fill  up  the  entire  cavity. 

In  Ttiuwus  ei/sts  (F^.  1  56,  a),  which  are  formed  by  retention  of 
secretion  in  the  glands  of  raucous  membranes,  the  wall  is  very 
delicate,  and  bears  an  epithelium  corresponding  to  the  locality,  but 
which  subsequently  becomes  more  and  more  flattened.  The  same  is 
true  also  of  those  cysts  which  develop  from  the  ducts  of  glands,  and 
from  embryonic  canals  which  normally  do  not  persist. 

(&)  Dermoid  CyBto.— These  are  very  closely  related,  so  far  as  their 
origin  is  concerned,  to  the  subcutaneous  atheromata,  differing  from 
them  only  in  that  they  depend  on  the  nipping  ofl'  during  embryonic 
life  of  portions  of  the  aiiire  rudimentary  skin.  Their  wall  consequently 
shows  a  dermoid  structure,  being  composed,  that  is,  of  epidermis  and 
papillie,  and  it  sometimes  also  encloses  hairs,  sebaceous  and  sweat 
glands  (Fig.  44),  whilst  even  teeth  set  in  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  basis 
may  be  met  with.  Should  other  tissues  also  be  present,  such  as 
perhaps  portions  of  skeleton  or  intestine  and  the  like,  we  have  an 
instance  of  nulimfntary  double  t)wnstT<mty  (f<etus  in  fcelu).  The 
pultaceous    contents    of    dermoid    cysts     consist     microscopically    of 
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(p)  Cholestwtomft  or  Pearl  Tumour, — This  reseinUe^  the  athpromiita 
i  »^  fur  as  it  has  a  siiiiilar  structure  Jind  fit'ijiioiitly  nlso  ii  similar 


Fid.  t&.-CBuiDTViiKiii  CaTv»u  abd Cells fboh  t  CnoLit- 
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mode  of  origin.     It,  too,  coiisiste  of  a  delicate  tihrous  membrane,  upon 
wlitcli  firflt  there  rests  freqiienlly  a  layer  of  sliort  cyliDdrical  cells,  but 
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this  is  succeeded  by  flat  structures  resembling  homy  epidenuic  cells, 
which  at  first  are  thick  and  nucleated,  but  later  always  l>econie  thinner 
and  lose  their  nuclei  (Fig.  45,  b  autl  c).  These  form  concentrically- 
stratified  pearl-like  globules,  which  enclose  cholBsteariu  and  some- 
times even  little  Imira.  When  the  tumour  occurs  in  localities  where 
there  is  no  epithelium,  as  for  example  in  the  pia  mater  or  the  hrain, 
it  must  be  supposed  to  have  started  from  misplaced  I'pithelial  germs. 

((f)  Cystic  Tumours  of  New  Formation,  Cystomata. — These  invariably 
start  from  {glandular  tissue,  by  tlie  development  first  of  a  tisane 
resembling  that  of  adenomatji,  in  which  a  formation  of  cysts- after- 
wards takes  place — in  which  case  the  term  adt-no-cystoma  may  also 
be  used, — or  the  process  begins  with  cystic  degeneration  of  the  pn;- 
existing  cavities  of  the  gland,  which  is  only  then  followed  by  the 
growth  of  the  tissue.  According  as  tiie  wall  of  the  cyst  is  smooth 
or  bears  papillary  excrescences  it  is  called  a  simple  cystoma  or  a 
papUlifermis  or  proliferous  cystoma ;  and  further,  either  a  sinffle 
cavity  may  be  present  (unilocular  tumour),  or  the  tumour  may  be 
muUUocuiar. 

The  wall  of  the  cavity  consists  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  more 
or  leas  rich  in  cells  (Fig.  46.  a),  and  is  coated  with  a  simple  epi- 
thelium composed  of  cylindrical  cells  of  varying  height,  fref|ueiitly 
ill  a  state  of  mucous  degeneration  (Fig.  46,  c).  The  contents  of  the 
cavity  may  be  either  serous,  mucous,  or  llocculent. 


In  the  papuliferous  cystoma  papillary  outgrowths  of  varying  length 
re  found  on  the  walls  of  some  or  all  of  the  loculi  (Fig.  46,  b).     They 
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consist  merely  of  simple  or  branched  invaginations  of  the  wall,  and 
sometimes  fill  up  the  entire  cavity. 

If  the  development  of  the  papillie  becomes  very  luxuriant,  and 
the  latter  are  covered  with  several  layers  of  epithelial  cells,  the 
tumour  approximates  to  the  adeno-carcinoma,  and  the  papillary  growths 
may  then  break  through  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  the  surface  of  the  organ, 
or  the  investing  membrane,  and  even  lead  to  the  formation  of  meta- 
static growths. 

4.  (iii.)  Carcinoma. — Carcinomaia  constitute  tumours  in  which  the 
epithelial  elements  whereof  they  are  chiefly  composed  deviate  more  or 
less  in  their  arrangement  from  the  type  of  normal  epithelial  tissue, 
that,  namely,  of  superficial  epithelium  and  of  glands,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  tendency  to  increase  indefinitely.  Carcinomata  are  formed 
by  the  proliferation  of  surface  or  glandular  epithelium,  and  the  infiltra- 
tion thereby  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  which  then  likewise 
b^ns  to  proliferate,  so  that  a  mutual  interpenetration  takes  place.^ 

Thus  every  carcinoma  has  two  constituents :  the  cancer  cells,  which 
are  the  proliferated  epithelial  cells,  and  the  stroma,  which  contains  the 
blood-vessels.  The  latter,  as  follows  from  the  mutual  interpenetration 
of  epithelial  cells  and  connective  tissue,  must  show  an  alveolar  arrange- 
ment (Fig.  50,  d,  and  Fig.  51,  6).  In  the  alveoli  the  cancer  cells, 
which  again  may  be  of  different  sizes,  lie  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
with  one  another — so  close  that  even  the  boundaries  of  the  cells  may 
disappear — and  without  coming  into  any  very  intimate  connection 
with  the  stroma  (Figs.  50  and  51).  This  constitutes  the  difference 
between  carcinoma  and  alveolar  sarcoma  (see  page  90). 

Even  morphologically  the  cancer  cells  betray  their  origin  as  deriva- 
tives of  epithelial  elements,  consisting  as  they  do  of  large  cells  which 
always  possess  one  or  more  large  round  or  oval  vesicular  nuclei  with 
large  shining  nucleoli.  They  may  also,  however,  retain  to  a  certain 
extent  the  form,  arrangement,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  cells  from 
which  they  took  their  origin,  so  that,  for  example,  when  derived  from 
cylinder  epithelium  they  may  retain  the  cylindrical  form  (Fig.  50,  & 
and  c,  and  Fig.  130,  A),  or  when  from  cells  of  the  epidermis,  may  pre- 
serve the  spines  or  the  tendency  to  coniification  of  the  latter  (Fig. 
48),  and  so  on.  Usually  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  cancer  cells,  and 
since,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  they  mutually  im- 

*  Every  epithelial  growth,  however,  which  is  atypical  and  penetrates  deeply, 
(as  may  for  example  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  ulcers  or  in  chronic  interstitial 
inflammations  of  glandular  organs,  owing  to  simultaneous  proliferation  of  epithelial 
cells  ami  glandular  tissue),  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  a  carcinoma.  Such  growths 
as  the  above  always  show  a  circumscribed  increase,  while  carcinoma,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  not. 
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pede  and  flatten  each  other,  all  possible  fomis  may  arise  (Fig.  49,  h),  so 
that  polymorphism  is  also  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  cancer  cells. 

The  stroma  may  be  of  various  degrees  of  development,  and  affects 
the  consistence  of  the  carcinoma  accordingly,  producing  respectively 
soft  [encephaloid  or  medidlart/]  and  fiard  [or  scirrhous]  cancers.  From 
the  cut  surface  of  the  soft  carcinomata  when  fresh  a  milky  fluid,  the 
cancer  juice,  may  be  scraped,  which  contains  cancer  cells  squeezed  out 
of  the  alveoli.  In  the  stroma  itself  there  are  more  or  less  numerous 
cells,  which  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  cancer  cells  by  the 
smallness  of  their  size,  but  apart  from  this  may  be  round  or  elongated 
(Fig.  50,  d,  and  Fig.  130,  t),  and  are  partly  derivatives  of  the  fixed 
cells  and  partly  migrated  leucocytes.  The  proportion  of  blood-vessels 
which  the  tumours  contain  is  also  variable. 

Carcinomata  can  only  develop  priviarily  in  localities  where  true 
epithelium  is  present.  Metastatic  growths  form  most  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  lymph  paths,  less  frequently  in  that  of  the  blood-vessels, 
cancer  cells  which  have  pushed  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel 
being  swept  away,  until  they  are  caught  in  narrower  tracts  of  the 
latter  or  in  the  lymph  sinuses  of  lymphatic  glands,  where  they  begin 
to  grow.  As  therefore  secondary  carcinomata  invariably  develop  only 
from  cells  detached  from  primary  carcinomata,  they  will  also  show  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  the  latter. 

The  carcinomata  are  never  sharply  demarcated  off  from  their  sur- 
roundings, and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  latter  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
sarcoma,  alw^ays  in  a  state  of  small-celled  infiltration  (Fig.  130,  a  and  d). 

Retrograde  metamorphoses  frequently  occur,  especially  fatty  degenera- 
tion, caseation,  and  mucous  degeneration.  If  a  carcinoma  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  in  its  growth,  ulceration 
almost  always  takes  place,  the  normal  epithelium  being  displaced  by 
the  cancer  c^Us,  while  the  latter  readily  break  down  under  the  action 
of  mechanical  or  chemical  irritants.  On  the  floor  of  such  cancerous 
ulcers  are  found  partly  necrotic  cancer  tissue,  partly  pus  corpuscles, 
the  latter  of  which  then  make  their  way  also  into  the  alveoli  of  the 
cancer.     The  following  varieties  of  carcinoma  may  be  distinguished  : — 

(a)  The  Flat-celled  Epithelial  Carcinoma,  or  Epithelioma.— ^This  occurs 
in  the  skin  and  in  mucous  membranes  covered  with  compound 
squamous  epithelium,  and  is  formed  by  the  broadening  and  elongation 
of  the  epithelial  depressions  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  in 
consequence  of  proliferation  of  their  cells,  these  depressions  penetrating 
more  and  more  into  the  deeper  parts  and  pushing  out  oflF-shoots  which 
are  then  nipped  off,  and  come  to  lie,  separated  from  the  parent  struc- 
ture, in  the  midst  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  cutis  or  mucous 
membrane  (Fig.  47). 


EPITHELIOMA 


The  epitiielioma,  therefore,  can»ist3  uf  conical  processes  of  ua 
ccUs,     variable    in    length     and    breadlli,    simple    or    raniiiied, 
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aeparuted  one  from  the  other  by  a  more  or  less  cellular  stroma  in 
which  the  vessels  run. 

The  cells  coniposiug  these  cones  have  retained  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  peculiarities  of  the  epidermic  cells,  or  uf  the  epithelium 
covering  the  mucous  membrane,  as  the  case  maj  he,  and  the  outermost 
layer  of  the  cones  very  often  consists  of  cylindrical  cells  (Fig.  48,  a), 
similar  to  those  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  original  epithelium. 
When  the  cones  grow  rapidly  in  width,  the  cells  lying  in  the  centre 
are  (H(rui>elled  from  want  of  space  to  take  up  a  position  on  their 
edges,  and  then,  ranging  themselves  concentrically  about  a  few  cells 
which  have  retained  their  rounded  form,  they  become  flattened,  and 
finally  coniify.  In  this  manner  are  formed  the  so-called  ptarh  {•■pi- 
dermie  or  aiiu-roid  globules),  which  even  under  a  low  power  are 
ililferentiated  from  the  surrounding  parts  by  their  yellowish  colour 
(Fig.  48,  c). 

If  lateral  pressure  be  made  upon  the  cut  surface  of  a  fresh  epithelioma, 
while   plugs   resembling  comedones  are  forced   out,  which    consist  of 
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the  caiicer-eell  eoiies  squeezed  out  from  their  iilaces,  and  which  appear 
drier  the  lai^er  the  iinmbcr  of  cjincer  cells  which  have  become  horny. 


In  some  epitheliomata  (those  occurring  on  the  vaginal  portion  of  tlie 
uterus  and  in  the  urinary  bladder)  the  stroma  grows  out  into  vascnlar 
papillary  structures,  giving  rise  to  the  villous  or  papillary  carcinoma 
(Fig.  49). 

(b)  The  Glanditlar  Carcinoma  or  Adeno-Carcinoma.— This  occurs  in 
mucous  membranes  covered  with  cylinder-celled  epithelium  and  in  true 
glands,  and  always  begins  as  a  growth  of  the  glandular  epithelium — in 
mucous  membranes  perhaps  also  of  the  surface  epithelium — (Fig. 
50,  a),  thus  foroiing  stnictures  which  at  the  beginning  retain  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  glands  from  which  they  started,  recalling 
the  appearance  of  acini  and  tubules  (Fig.  50,  b;  Fig.  130,  k;  and 
Fig.  159,  n),  but  subsequently  deviate  more  or  less  from  their  type, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  push  unrestricted  into  the  deeper  parts. 
The  cells  in  glandular  cancer  may  also  preserve  to  a  certain  degree 
the  form  of  the  parent-cells,  and  hence,  for  example,  may  be  cylind- 
rical in  carcinomata  of  mucous  membranes  covered  with  cylindrical 
epithelium  (Fig.  50),  a  form  of  carcinoma  which  is  also  entitled 
ct/linder-celled  epiikelioma. 

The  resemblance  between  the  groups  of  cancer  cells  and  the  acini 
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or  ttibiiles  of  glantls  is  sometimes  very  great,  especially  in  the  younger 
jK^rtiuiLS   of  Die  luiu'iur,  bo  that   the   tumour   may   be  tukeu   for  an 
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adenoma ;  Itut  mistake  is  guarded  against  by  the  circumstance  that  iu 
twMition  to  such  groupa  of  cells  quite  atypical  groups  may  often  be 
fiiuiid — for  exiimple,  alveoli  which  are  quite  full  of  cancer  cells  (Fig. 
1:10,5)— or  that  these  cells  are  growing  into  the  neighbouring  tissues, 
whereas  the  ademuna  always  remains  sharply  marked  off  from  its  sur- 
mundings,  anil  may  even  be  enveloped  iu  a  connective-tissue  capsule. 

A  special  variety  of  glandular  carcinoma  is  the  nehi-km  (Fig.  51). 
We  nndersUiud  hy  this  name  a  carcinoma  in  which  the  stroma  is 
nlmndant,  tlie  alveoli  narrow,  and  the  cancer  cells  also  frequently 
small.  There  commonly  takes  place  in  the  centre  of  the  tumour  a 
'  degeneration  and   absorption   of  the   cancer   cells,  so   that   only 

kcnntractiiig  stroma  remains  beliind. 


K 
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A  further  \anety  13  the  yelatxnom  or  coilmd  m  cmoma  which  is 
observed  most  frequeiitlv  iil  the  stomach  and  intestine  and  is  formed 
by  uiucoua  degeneration  of  the  cancer  cells  During  this  proceaa  the 
latter   chanjje  into   traniparent   drops  (Fig    o''    r)    whith  afterwards 


nniu  or  tbe  Iticn'ii  K  MO  (Al  m  coohlml ) 
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Caunsotlro-tiBus  gtnmu  with  mind  Kud  (pliidls-ihapcd  ccllg. 
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become    confluent,  until   finally   the   entire   alvewlus   is   filled   with  s 
transparent  gelatinous  substance  in  which  nothing  is  any  longer  to  be 
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seen  of  the  cancer  cells  esceptipg  here  and  there  granular  mmuanta 
of  protoplasm  (Fig.  52,  d).  Since  a  like  degeneration  aSects  the 
septa  of  the  alveoli,  the  latter  coalesce  to  fonu  larger  and  larger 
Hpac&s  (Kig,  52,  i),  which  give  the  tumour  a  distinctly  alveolar 
structure  even  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  stroma  in  mauy  cuncers  ie  very  ricli  in  blood-vessels,  or  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  such  {telfaiu/iidatic  carcinoma).  lu  these  eases 
hemorrhages  of  greater  or  less  extent  may  take  place  into  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  cancer,  resulting  in  pigutentation  {fuivjiis  hwmattx/fs). 

5.  (iv.)  Papillotna. — Even  with  the  naked  eye  the  papilloma  can  be 
seen  to  ha  composed  of  excrescences  varying  in  length  and  thickness. 
Each  of  these  latter,  again,  consists  of  a  simple  or  ramilied  papilla, 
formed  alter  the  type  of  the  papillie  of  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane as  the  case  may  be,  or  of  the  villi,  and  carrying  a  covering 
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in  cells  and  blood-vessels  than  in  those  of  the  original  tissue,  and 
the  la^er  of  epithelium  may  also  be  considembly  thicker,  although 
ill  all  its  other  characteristics  it  usually  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  region  in  which  the  tumour  is  situated.  I'apilloroata  arise 
from  the  nonual  papillie  of  tlie  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and 
in  their  fonnation  there  occurs  not  only  an  enlai^ment  of  ttie  latter 
but  also  a  new  formation  of  papilla'. 

Cutaneom  irarls  are  papillomata  with  an  abnormal  degree  of  horny 
transformation  of  the  epidermis,  causing  the  latter  to  rise  in  a  conical 
form  above  the  enlarged  or  newly-developed  papilla;  (Fig.  54).  The 
acuminate  condyloma  likewise  belongs  to  the  papillomata. 

Those  papillomata  of  mucous  membranes  which  are  conlttrncted 
more  after  the  type  of  the  intestinal  or  synovial  villi,  as  for  example 
the  papillomatii  which  occur  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary 
bladder,  are  also  called  villons  tumours  (Fig.  153). 

6.  (v.)  Polypi, — Tliese  occur  only  upon  nmcous  membranes,  of  which 
they  form  oiitgrowths  or  circumscribed  elevations,  containinj;  as  a  rule 
elements  similar  to  those  in  the  particular  mucous  membrane  itself, 
ami  hence  always  covered  with  an  epithelial  coat  which  usually  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  parent  tissue  (Figs.  55  and  56,  a). 

i^\vA'u.''..,.Vj\\i'.i;i,'';i'f   'T 
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The    rest   of   the    tissue    of    ptilypi    shows    a    somewhat 
composition.      It  consists  either  of  tibrous  connective  tissue  with  bu*' 
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few  cells  {JWroiis  polypii-x),  or  of  an  oDderaatoUB  connective  tissue  or 
mucous  tissue  (mvmus  polypus.  Fig,  55),  or  lastly  of  a  round-celletl 
tissue  {sarcomaious  polypus).  In  iiinny  polypi  there  also  occur  more  or 
leas  abundant  glands  (Fig.  56,  b),  which  correspond  in  size  and  general 
character  with  those  of  the  particular  mucous  nienibi-ane,  but  often 
exhibit  cystic  dilatations  (ryutie  }Kih/pi). 


a.  KtntlBcd  cylindrical  eplCbcllu 
<]|]»Ud,  with  ciiblml  opicboUiiin: 
eplUiDlfum  :  d,  Ulood-ro-Kla  ;  r,  Bi 

The  d^[ree  of  vascularity  also  varies,  some  polypi  being  poorly 
supplied  with  vessels,  whilst  others  on  the  contrary  are  so  vascular 
that  they  resemble  a  cavernous  tumour,  in  which  case  hicmorrhages 
and  pigmentation  readily  occur  (Fig.  55).  The  surface  of  polypi  is 
usually  smooth,  but  occasionally  shows  shallow  (Fig.  56)  or  deep 
depressions  like  those  in  a  papilloma  {papillary  polypi). 

Sxunhuitioii  of  Tumonn.  — This  may  be  carried  out  while  the  tumours  are  freth, 
as  well  aa  after  hardening.  In  the  former  case,  either  the  juice  of  the  parenchyma 
ia  eiamined,  which  can  usually  be  obtained  only  from  the  cut  surface  of  the 
carcinomata  and  of  the  highly  cellular  sarcomata  by  scraping;  or  else  torn  up 
preparations,  or  lastly,  sections  made  with  the  freezing  microtome  are  used. 

The  juice  of  the  parenchymii  may  be  stained  before  transferring  it  to  the  slide 
by  agitating  it  with  picro- carmine  or  alum  cochineal  in  a  watchglass,  and  then 
after  some  minutes  with  a  like  quantity  of  glycerin,  and  taking  a  drop  from 
this  to  examine.     Needled  preparations  may  be  subjected  to  a  similar  process. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  uiwoth  mructUar  fibret  in  myomatoy  small  pieces  are 
laid  in  a  33  per  cent,  caustic  potash  or  soda  solution,  or  in  SO  per  cent  nitric 
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add  <pi  6)  ;  aud   tii  isolate  the  iioii-medullated   neree'fibret  of  neuromata,  in  half 
per  oeuL  acetic  acid. 

Fur  the  Hpecitic  reactiuntt  of  fat,  mucin,  and  depoeite  of  lime  and  pigment, 
the  iiiethoda  given  on  ))p.  53,  5S  and  (SO-G^  may  be  resorted  to. 

IltinUning  of  tumours  in  dniie  in  alcohol  when  it  is  desired  to  attain  that  end 
rapidly  or  to  preserve  any  calcareous  deposits  that  may  Ije  present.  If,  however, 
thr  reil  blood-corpuscles  are  to  be  retained,  hardeninj;  should  be  clone  first  iu 
Muller's  fluid  and  then  in  alcohol,  a  proceeding  which  is  also  to  be  recommended 
for  very  soft  or  niuduons  tumours,  and  in  guueml  in  the  majority  of  cuses. 

Fur  4la{n{»g,  carmine  solutioDs  and  the  double  stains  (pp.  18-2 1 )  in  general  are 
ntied.  the  latter  es)>ecially  with  preparations  hardened  in  MuUer's  fluid.  In 
addition  to  the  above  the  following  nhould  also  be  noted  for  iiiilmdual  varieties 
of  new-format  ions  : — 

In  examining  and  staining  i^hondroinatn  and  oateotnata,  tlie  metliods  given  in 
Part  III..  Chapter  X.,  may  be  employed. 

For  staining  the  miaotk  mumle  Jibfti  iu  myomata,  hieiuatoxylin  and  eoain, 
and  |>icro-camiine  or  pirro- lithium -carmine,  are  to  be  reconimendn). 

To  ataiu  the  mrdnUaUii  nfrre  Jibrn  m  neuromata,  the  methods  di'scribed  in 
Pirt  III.,  Cliapter  IX.,  are  t«  be  referred  to. 

Hirmataafpoinata,  after  hardening  in  MUller's  fluid,  are  stained  with  lio-nia- 
tuiyliu  and  eosin. 

Both  single  and  double  stains  are  suitable  fur  tarfomala  aud  ivniaomalti.  For 
the  piij-pnse  of  distinguishing  alveolar  sarcoma  from  carcinoma,  as  well  as  generally 
for  the  demnnstTatiiHi  of  the  stroma,  sections  are  to  be  carefully  brushed  with  a 
liftir  jurdcil  or  ahaken  up  in  water  (p.  17). 

The  majority  of  the  benign  tumours,  such  as  fibroma,  lipoma,  uliondromo, 
oatmma,  and  angioma,  can  commonly  be  determined  even  from  their  macroscopic 
appcsrnuiv;  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  tumours  also,  an  important  indication  for 
diagnoais  is  afTonled  by  certain  gross  anatomical  or  clinical  cliaracteriatics.  Thua 
rapidity  of  growth,  indeSuiteness  of  boundary,  great  softness,  ulceration,  and 
the  formation  of  metastases,  point  to  sarcoma  and  carcinoma ;  a  milky  juice  which 
Bwy  be  acrajied  from  the  cut  surface,  to  carcinoma  or  highly  cellular  sarcoma 
(usually  of  the  rouud-celled  variety) )  aud  the  appearance  of  plugs  reaemblitig 
cnmednnes  on  lateral  pressure  upon  the  cut  surface,  to  epithelioma. 

When  the  juice  of  the  tumour  is  examined  microscopically  there  are  found,  in 
oise  it  is  derived  from  a  carcinoma,  large  polymorphic  epithelioid  cells  with 
Lai^e  vesicular  nnrlei  and  distinct  nucleoli,  which  In  part  lie  singly,  in  part  are 
tiffhtly  twiled  up  into  ronnd  or  cylindrical  groups,  with  or  without  jwarl  globules ; 
bnt  in  this  case  the  juice  must  always  be  taken  from  the  interior  of  tlie  tumour. 
If,  on  the  other  luinil,  a  sarcoma  ia  being  dealt  with,  the  juice,  except  iu  the  case 
of  large-celled  sarcutnata,  will  contain  only  comparatively  small  cella,  the  great 
majorily  of  which  are  rounded  or  spindle-shaped,  or  it  will  be  rather  poor  in 
cells  uf  any  kind. 

Although  a  tolerably  definite  diagnosis  may  not  unfrequeutly  lie  arrived  at 
even  by  this  method  of  investigation,  still  as  a  rule  sections  ought  also  to  be 
examined,  eiipeciftlly  when  the  problem  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  tumours 
pment  are  maligiunl.  Such  sections  are  made  from  treah  sjiecimens,  or  from 
tlie  tiunoar  after  Iiardening,  and  should  always  be  taken  from  the  youngest 
portions,  as  free  as  possible  from  retrograde  melamnrplioHes, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PARASITES. 

I.     VEGETABLE  PARASITES. 

1.  Introdnctory. — By  the  term  Parasites  are  understood  those 
living  creatures  which  vegetate  in  or  upon  another  living  organism, 
and  at  its  expense.  The  injury  inflicted  on  the  host  by  the 
parasites  is  sometimes  very  slight,  but  in  other  cases  considerable 
local  troubles  arise,  and  in  others  again  severe  general  symptoms  may 
even  be  caused.  The  parasites  of  man  are  derived  partly  from 
the  vegetable  and  partly  from  the  animal  kingdom,  belonging  in 
the  former  case  to  the  Bactei*ia,  Yeast%  and  Moulds^  in  the  latter 
to  the  Pivtozoa,  Vermes,  and  ArthropiHla, 

A.     BACTERIA  [SCHIZOMYCETES]. 

2.  Oeneral  Bacteriology. — Rtetena  are  excessively  miimte  uni- 
cellular organisms,  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  which 
often  unite  to  form  combinations  or  colonies. 

The  bacterial  cell  consists  of  a  [protoplasmic]  substance  and  a 
surrounding  membrane,  the  former  of  which  behaves  towards  stains 
as  do  the  cell-nuclei  of  more  highly  organised  beings;  but  whether 
structures  resembling  nuclei  really  exist  in  the  contents  of  the 
bacterial  cell  has  not  as  yet  been  certainly  made  out.^  The  mem- 
brane is  properly  speaking  only  the  condensed  iimermost  layer  of  a 
gelatinous  envelope  surrounding  the  cells,  which  is  recognisable  in 
many  bacteria  both  with  and  without  staining,  and  is  then  termed  a 
capsule  (Plate  IV.,  Fig.  1 ). 

Although  it  is  not  possible  at  the  present  moment  to  undertake 
a  classification  of  the  bacteria  which  shall  rest  upon  a  natural 
basis,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  are  amongst 
them    well-characterised    genera   and    species  which    do    not    merge 

'  [Some  believe  the  protoplasmic  Ixnly  to  be  itself  the  nucleus]. —  TV. 
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one  into  the  other,  but  admit  of  being  sharply  differentiated  by 
unchanging  morphological  and  physiological  peculiarities ;  though 
it  must  certainly  be  observed  that  the  so-called  '  constancy '  of 
these  peculiarities  is  not  absolute ;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  variability 
is  perceptible,  dependent  on  the  age  of  the  bacteria,  the  composition 
of  the  culture  medium,  etc.,  and  manifested  both  in  form  (as  in  the 
occurrence  of  involution  and  degenerative  forms,  and  the  like)  and  also 
in  action  (decrease  in  the  virulence  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  etc.). 

If  we  consider  the  vegetative  forms  of  the  bacteria,  we  can 
distinguish  first  of  all  three  principal  groups,  viz.,  (1)  Micrococci 
(Hate  II.),  which  consist  of  round  or  oval  cells;  (2)  BticiUi  (Plates 
V.-VIII.),  which  consist  of  straight  or  curved  rod-shaped  cells, 
and  (3)  Spirilla  (Plate   IX.),  which  consist  of  screw-shaped  cells. 

All  bacteria  multiply  by  progressive  fission.  If  after  division 
has  taken  place  the  new  individuals  remain  to  a  certain  extent 
connected  with  one  another,  combinations  of  bacteria  result,  which 
again  may  vary  in  form.  In  the  case  of  micrococci,  if  each 
pair  lie  close  together,  they  are  spoken  of  as  diplococci  (Plate 
IV.,  Fig.  1);  if  several  lie  lengthwise  in  a  row,  as  streptococci 
(Plate  II.,  Fig.  2);  if  each  four  are*  arranged  in  one  plane,  as 
tetrads  (Fig.  143  c)\  if  each  eight  are  grouped  in  three  directions 
of  space  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  combin- 
ations resembling  ])ales  of  goods,  as  sarcinm ;  and  lastly,  if  the 
cocci  form  irregular  clumps  like  clusters  of  grapes,  as  staphylococci 
(Plate  II.,  Fig.  1).  In  the  case  of  bacilli,  only  the  arrangement 
in  longitudinal  rows  has  any  special  designation,  such  combinations 
being  known  as  fiiaments  (Plate  V.,  Fig.  2),  and  if  the  individual 
cells  in  them  are  distinctly  visible,  as  articulated  filaments. 
Spirilla  when  strung  together  form  shorter  or  longer  spirals. 
Lastly,  when  bacteria  and  combinations  of  them  unite  to  form 
large  and  sometimes  sharply  defined  masses,  visible  even  to  the 
naked  eye,  we  speak  of  coloyiies  and  of  zooglcea  tnasses. 

Another  mode  in  which  bacteria  multiply  under  certain  con- 
ditions consists  in  the  formation  of  spores,  of  which  endogenous  and 
arthrogenaus  varieties  are  distinguished.  The  former,  to  which  most 
study  has  been  given,  but  which  have  hitherto  been  observed 
only  in  bacilli  and  spirilla,  develop  in  the  centre  (Plate  V., 
Fig.  2)  or  at  one  end  (Plate  VII.,  Fig.  2)  of  a  rod  in  the  form 
of  an  oval,  brightly  glancing  structure,  surrounded  by  a  stout 
envelope,  the  spore-membrane,  not  more  than  one  spore  ever 
occurring  in  a  cell.  This  body  eventually  becomes  free,  and  in 
this  condition,  as  a  resistant  form,  can  withstand  the  most  widely 
different  influences  (such  as  drying,  cold,  heat,  and  chemical  agentr  ^ 
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requiring  to  be  subjected  to  a  dry  heat  of  about  150°  C,  or 
moving  steam  at  100°  C,  or  a  O'l  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  before  it  is  destroyed,  though  of  course  the  re- 
sistance of  spores  may  also  undergo  certain  fluctuations.  When 
the  spores  meet  with  a  suitable  nutrient  soil  they  germinate,  and 
their  contents  are  transformed  into  new  bacterial  cells. 

Arthrogenoifs  spoi*ulation  consists  in  the  change  of  isolated 
members  of  a  bacterial  combination  into  resistant  forms,  which  out- 
live the  rest,  and  are  capable  of  germinating  again  should  opportunity 
arise.  During  this  process  they  may  also  gain  in  size  and  refracting 
power,  and  acquire  a  somewhat  stronger  envelope.  Whether,  how- 
ever, the  significance  of  fructification  is  not  really  to  be  ascribed  to 
this  process  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined. 

With  few  exceptions,  micrococci  possess  no  power  of  automatic, 
but  merely  a  molecular,  movement ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  bacilli  and  spirilla  are  endowed  with  motility,  and  in 
many  of  the  motile  bacteria  special  motor  organs  may  be  recognised 
by  suitable  staining,  in  the  form  of  whiplike  filaments  whicli  project 
from  one  or  both  ends  or  from  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cell. 

From  their  physiological  peculiarities,  bacteria  are  divided  into 
saprophytics  and  parasites  according  as  they  vegetate  on  dead  organic 
matter  or  on  living  beings  respectively.  Many  of  tlie  bacteria, 
however,  are  capable  of  adopting  either  mode  of  life  by 
turns,  and  these,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest, 
the  obligate  parasites  and  saprophytes,  are  termed  facultative 
parasites  when  they  usually  live  as  saprophytes  and  are  only 
occasionally  parasitic,  and  facultative  saprophiftes  when  the  reverse 
is  the  case. 

The  bacteria  can  only  procure  the  carbon  necessary  for  their 
vital  processes  from  previously-formed  organic  carlK)n  compounds, 
whilst  they  satisfy  their  need  of  nitrogen  from  inorganic  as  well 
as  organic  substances.  The  nutrient  medium  must  have  an  alkaline 
or  neutral  action. 

Certain  l)acteria  can  only  thrive  when  the  oxygen  of  the  air  has 
free  access,  others  only  in  its  absence,  the  former  being  known  as 
obligate  aerobes,  and  the  latter  as  obligate  anaerobes.  Between  these 
two  extremes  there  are  a  number  of  bacteria  which,  indeed,  can 
generally  vegetate  either  in  the  presence  or  in  the  absence  of 
atmospheric  oxygen,  but  usually  in  one  case  better  than  in  the 
other ;   these  are  called  facultative  aerobes  and  facultative  ana^srobe^. 

Bacteria  are  capable  of  increase  only  within  certain  definite  limits 
of  temperature.  Under  5°  and  above  45°  C.  growth  ceases  in  the 
case  of  most  of  them,  and  we  know  that  a  temperature  above  50°  or 
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60**  C.  actually  destroys  the  vegetative  forms  of  very  many,  whereas 
the  influence  of  cold  in  this  respect  has  not  yet  been  very  thoroughly 
studied.  The  optimum  temperature  is,  however,  for  the  saprophytes 
one  of  about  20""  C.  ("  room  temperature"),  and  for  parasitic  bacteria 
about  87''  C.  ("  body  "  or  "  incubation  temperature,"  "  blood  heat"). 

The  saprophytic  bacteria  are  either  the  exciting  cause  of  ferment- 
ation or  of  putrefaction,  or  bring  about  those  transmutations  in  the 
medium  which  are  described  as  nitration,  or  nitrification ;  whilst 
others  again  manufacture  pigment,  pliosphorescent  bodies,  gases,  and 
so  forth.  Amongst  the  products  of  their  metabolism  there  are  also 
some  of  a  very  poisonous  nature,  wliicli  are  simi)ly  named  ptomains 
or  tarins. 

With  reference  to  the  relationship  which  bacteria  bear  to  disease, 
a  distinction  is  made  between  pathof/cnir  and  iwn-pntJuxienic  varieties, 
according  as  their  introduction  into  tlie  organism  does  or  does  not 
give  rise  to  a  morbid  condition.  l\\  the  case  of  the  former,  however, 
it  must  be  furtlier  distinguislied  whether  their  morbific  action  is 
dependent  on  their  multiplication  in  the  organism  or  merely  on  the 
introduction  along  with  them  of  poisonous  products  of  metabolism 
already  formed  outside  the  body ;  indeed,  saprophytic  bacteria  may 
also  iwX  pathogenetically  in  the  latter  way  if  taken  into  the  body  in 
sutticient  cjuantity.  This  is,  however,  a  purely  toxic  action  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  set  up  solely  by  the  growth  of 
the  bacteria  in  the  interior  of  the  living  organism  and  is  described 
as  an  infective  action,  although  in  the  ultimate  analysis  the  formation 
of  specific  poisons  is  the  most  important  factor  in  this  also. 

The  bacteria  whicli  act  infect ircJy^  which  develop  their  noxious 
influence  when  introduced  into  the  orgjinism  even  in  small  quantity, 
constitute  the  pat/uH/enic  haeteria  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the 
term,  and  these  alone — inileed,  only  tlui  bacteria  which  are  i)athogenic 
for  human  beings — will  be  dealt  with  in  the  following  sections.  In  the 
case  of  each  inclividual  species,  the  morphological  and  physiological 
peculiarities,  and  amongst  the  latter,  again,  its  behaviour  in  artificial 
cultures  and  in  the  organisms  of  men  and  animals,  will  be  described 
in  detail. 

3.  The  bacteria  which  are  pathogenic  for  man  belong  partly  to  the 
parasites,  obligate  or  facultative,  partly  to  the  faculttitive  stiprophytes, 
and,  as  regards  their  attitude  towards  atmospheric  oxygen,  with  few 
exceptions  to  the  facultative  aerobes.  Their  optimum  temperature  lies 
at  about  37"*  C. 

They  may  gain  entrance  into  the  organism  by  the  digestive  or 
respiratory  tracts,  or  through  the  outer  skin  and  certain  mucous 
membranes,  their  entry  being  materially  assisted  by  the  existence  of 
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lesions  of  these  parts.  They  then  spread  over  the  entire  organism 
by  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels,  or  remain  restricted  to  certain 
areas.  Their  further  behaviour,  and  notably  the  possibility  of  their 
multiplication,  is  dependent  on  various  factors,  especially  on  the 
number  and  virulence  of  the  bacteria  which  have  gained  entrance,  as 
well  as  on  the  general  and  local  diathesis  of  the  individual  attacked, 
though  the  more  minute  conditions  upon  which  this  diathesis  de- 
pends are  still  imknown  to  us.  Certain  pathogenic  bacteria  appear 
to  perish  in  the  circulating  blood,  whilst  others  can  even  multiply 
in  it. 

In  the  action  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  upon  the  tissues,  purely 
mechanical  processes  come  but  seldom  into  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  influence  which  the  products  of  the  metabolism  of 
bacteria,  products  which  belong  to  the  alkaloids  or  toxalbumins,  exert 
upon  the  tissues  is  much  more  important.  The  changes  brought  about 
in  this  way  have  in  general  the  character  of  inflammatorj'  processes 
running  an  acute  or  a  chronic  course ;  but  these  processes  may  also 
be  preceded  or  followed  by  degenerative  changes,  especially  of  a 
necrotic  kind. 

Not  unfrequently  the  bacteria  are  taken  up  by  leucocytes,  and  then 
either  destroyed  in  their  interior  {jplmgocytisvi)  or  else  transported  in 
a  living  state  to  other  parts.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  bacteria 
which  are  dead  or  in  the  act  of  dying  may  alsQ  be  taken  up  by 
leucocytes. 

Bacteria  circulating  in  the  blood  may  be  excreted  through  the 
kidneys,  probably  in  cases  where,  owing  to  some  changes  in  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  and  the  membrana  propria  of  the  urinary  tubules, 
the  passage  of  the  bacteria  through  them  is  rendered  possible  or 
favoured.  They  may  also,  under  analogous  conditions,  traverse  the 
membrana  propria  of  the  mammary  glands  and  appear  in  the  milk, 
or  during  pregnancy  may  travel  through  the  placenta  info  the  foetus. 

The  pathogenic  '  bacteria  may  be  classed  in  the  following  three 
groups,  according  to  their  three  principal  forms. 

(a)  PATHOGENIC  COCCL 

4.  (i.)  Staphylococcus  Pyogenes  Aureus.— This  appears  (Plate  II., 
Fig.  1)  in  the  form  of  round  immotile  cells  tending  to  unite  in 
irregular  clumps  and  aggregations,  the  larger  groups  of  which  may 
sometimes  resemble  grape  clusters.  Although  up  to  the  present  no 
spores  have  been  observed  in  it,  the  micro-organism  is  distinguished  by 
a  certain  degree  of  resistance  to  drying,  heat^  and  chemical  agents.  It 
admits  of  being  readily  stained,  which  can  also  be  done  by  Gram's 
method. 
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In  artificial  cultures  it  thrives  even  at  room  temperature  and  upon 
all  our  media,  its  mode  of  growth  on  agar  and  potatoes  being  the 
most  characteristic. 

Upon  gelatin  plates  there  occur  whitish  colonies  which  soon  liquefy 
the  gelatin  in  a  circular  form,  in  the  centre  of  which  an  orange-yellow 
pigment  appears. 

On  the  a>gar  plate  the  deep  colonies  remain  somewhat  small,  whilst 
the  superficial  ones  form  discs,  several  millimetres  in  diameter,  which 
are  at  first  greyish-white,  but  subsequently  turn  orange-yellow,  es- 
pecially in  the  centre.  Under  a  low  power  of  the  microscope  (by 
which  is  always  understood  an  amplification  of  about  80  diameters), 
the  colonies  on  gelatin  and  agar  plates  appear  for  the  most  part 
round,  smooth-edged,  finely  granular,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

In  geUUin  tubes  a  total  liquefaction  of  the  medium  gradually 
ensues,  the  latter  at  the  same  time  becoming  cloudy,  whilst  a  yellow 
sediment  makes  its  appearance  at  the  bottom. 

In  agar  tithes  the  growth  is  equally  good  whether  along  the  track  of 
a  thrust  inoculation  or  on  the  surface,  but  in  the  latter  position  the 
colour  of  the  growth,  at  first  greyish-white,  changes  to  a  more  or 
less  intense  orange-yellow.  The  pigment  develops  most  distinctly 
on  agar  solidified  obliquely,  and  at  room  temperature.  Meat  bouillon 
is  evenly  clouded. 

Upon  potatoes  there  forms  a  luxuriant  growth  in  which  the  orange- 
yellow  coloration  becomes  particularly  deep,  and  here,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  media,  a  somewhat  sour  smell  makes  itself  perceived. 

The  Staphylococcias  pyogenes  aureus  is  found  in  the  most  various  forms 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  connective-tissue  system,  particularly  in 
those  which  remain  circumscribed  and  rapidly  pass  into  suppuration. 
Hence  it  is  present  in  funmcles,  carbuncles,  and  other  circumscribed 
suppurations  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  but  also 
in  endocarditis  and  acute  osteomyelitis,  in  suppurative  inflammations 
in  the  serous  cavities  or  internal  organs,  and  so  forth.  Should  pycemia 
intervene  in  the  course  of  these  processes  (p.  119),  the  coccus  is  met 
with  also  in  the  metastases,  and  in  isolated  instances  even  in  the  blood. 

The  diseased  conditions  just  mentioned  may  also  be  excited  by 
inoculation  of  pure  cultures  into  the  animals  ordinarily  used  for 
experiment,  if  a  suitable  method  be  selected ;  and  even  in  human 
beings  artificial  inoculations  have  been  made  with  successful  results. 
The  issue  of  experiments  on  animals  is  of  course  influenced  by 
the  very  variable  degree  of  virulence  which  the  staphylococcus  may 
originally  possess  or  may  acquire  in  the  course  of  cultivation, — a 
peculiarity  which  it  shares  with  the  other  pus-cocci  and  with  the 
Diplococcus    pneumxmice.       Injection    into    the    circulation    produces 
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relatively  the  most  certain  effect,  and  this  method  is  followed  with 
especial  frequency  by  the  formation  of  small  abscesses  and  infarctions 
in  the  kidneys,  and  sometimes  also  by  suppuration  in  the  joints. 

Small  wounds  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes  very  often  form  the 
gates  of  entry  for  the  natural  infection  in  the  case  of  human  l)eings, 
but  invasion  by  the  cocci  is  also  possible  even  when  the  surface  is 
unbroken.  When  the  multiplication  of  the  cocci  in  the  affected  tissues 
is  very  rapid,  necrosis  first  ensues  (as  for  example  in  furuncles,  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis,  pulmonary  gangrene,  etc.),  and  suppuration  only 
secondarily,  whereas  otherwise  inflammation  and  suppuration  appear 
to  follow  immediately  upon  their  incursion. 

6.  (ii.)  Staphylococcus  Pyogenes  Citreus  and  Albus. — Both  differ 
from  the  preceding  only  in  artificial  cultures,  the  one  (cUrcm)  forming 
a  lemon-yellow,  the  otlier  {alhus)  a  white  pignient  upon  tlie  culture 
media.  They  also  occur  less  often  than  the  Staphylococcus  aureus  in 
the  before-mentioned  morbid  conditions,  and  tlie  Staphylococcus  jtycxjcnes 
albus  appears  besides  to  be  less  virulent  than  the  StaphylociHcus 
aureus,  and  is  usually  found  not  alone,  but  in  company  with  tlie 
latter. 

6.  (iii.)  Streptococcus  Pyogenes  (together  with  the  Micrococcus  Tetra- 
genus,  Bacillus  Pyogenes  Fcstidus,  and  Bacillus  Pyocyaneus).— The 
Streptococcus  pyogenes  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  2)  shows  small  round  cocci,  which 
are  destitiite  of  motility,  and  mostly  arrange  themselves  in  longer  or 
shorter  chains,  sometimes  with  numerous  twists.  It  behaves  like  the 
StaphylvcLH'cus  pyogenes  as  regards  its  staining  capabilities. 

Under  artificial  cultivation  it  grows  even  at  room  temperature,  and 
upon  all  nutrient  substances  excepting  potatoes.  The  behaviour  of  the 
superficial  colonies  on  agar  plates  is  the  most  characteristic. 

Growth  takes  place  slowly  on  the  gelatin  plate,  and  it  is  not  until 
after  three  or  four  days  that  small  white  colonies  develop,  which  do 
not  enlarge  beyond  the  size  of  pin's  heads  at  most.  Under  a  low 
power  they  appear  as  round,  smooth-edged  granular  formations  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour. 

Colonies  appear  on  agar  plates  as  early  as  the  second  day,  the  more 
deeply  situated  constituting  barely  visible  greyish-white  points,  the 
superficial  somewhat  larger  but  very  delicate  discs,  the  centre  of 
which  is  opaque  and  white,  but  the  periphery  grey  and  transparent. 
Under  the  microscope  the  former  are  yellowish-brown  or  brown 
according  to  their  density,  finely  granulated,  and  their  edge  frequently 
somewhat  ravelled.  The  central  part  of  the  superficial  colonies  shows 
a  similar  constitution,  whilst  their  periphery  is  frequently  resolved 
into  looped  or  tendril-like  chains,  which  can  be  recognised  with 
especial  distinctness  under  a  power  magnifying  200  diameters.     The 
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latter  feature  is  characteristic  of  the  Strepiococais  yyogems  (and 
Streptococcus  erysipelatis)^  but  is  not  always  present 

In  gelatin  thrmt-culttires  the  growth  is  most  vigorous  along  the 
needle-track.  Small  white  globules  appear  which,  when  the  sowing 
has  been  more  abundant  and  a  platinum  loop  has  been  used,  coalesce 
to  form  a  more  even  band-like  stripe,  and  can  only  be  distinctly 
recognised  at  the  border  of  the  latter.  Superficially  a  delicate  veil- 
like greyish-white  coating  forms  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  puncture.  Tlie  growth  in  agar  tubes  is  simihir,  only  still 
more  delicate  on  the  surface. 

If  streak  cultures  are  made  on  agar  or  gelatin,  there  form  on  the 
surface  of  the  medium  small  colonies  like  dew-drops,  which  correspond 
in  their  appearance  with  the  su{)erficial  colonies  on  agar  or  gelatin 
plates. 

In  ineat  bouillon  particularly  long  clmins  of  cocci  develop,  which, 
however,  do  not  render  the  fluid  turbid,  but  sink  to  the  bottom  as 
flocculent  whitish  masses,      l^pon  imtatovs  no  growth  takes  place. 

The  Streptococcus  pyogenes  may  be  found  in  the  same  diseased 
conditions  as  the  staphylococci  previously  described,  either  alone  or  in 
company  with  the  latter.  Tlie  processes  set  up  by  the  sole  action 
of  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  however,  frequently  differ  from  those  in 
which  the  staphylococci  are  found,  in  that  the  former  show  a  tendency 
to  spread  8ui)erficially,  and  that  in  them  tlie  exuihition  is  principally 
fibrinous,  or  does  not  become  purulent  imtil  comparatively  late. 
Furthermore,  the  streptococcus  makes  its  way  still  more  easily  than 
does  the  staphylococcus  from  the  tissues  in  which  it  has  settled 
into  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels,  and  then  leads  to  a  vasculitis  or 
thrombo- vasculitis  (p.  203);  or  in  case  tlie  vessels  are  very  small,  they 
are  completely  plugged  by  the  growing  cocci  (Fig.  185,  d)  and  not 
uncommonly  also  show  varicose  dilatations.  When  small  particles 
break  away  from  the  thrombi  or  masses  of  cocci  they  may  be 
caught  in  the  vessels  of  different  organs  and  tissues,  and  in  this  way 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  metastatic  foci,  which  will  show  the 
characters  described  on  pp.  212  and  213  {pya:mia).  In  these  cases  the 
streptococci  can  be  recognised  also  in  the  blood,  though  certainly 
only  in  small  numbers. 

Regarding  experiments  on  animals  the  same  holds  good  as  in  the 
case  of  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  auirvs,  except  that  with  the  strepto- 
coccus subcutaneous  injections  seem  to  act  more  surely,  and  intra- 
vascular injections  less  so,  than  with  the  Staphylococcus  aureus.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  otherwise  depends  in  this  case  also  upon 
the  very  variable  degree  of  virulence. 

As  the  Streptococcus  or  Staphylococcias  pyogenes  are  found  as  a  rule  in 
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all  acute  suppurations,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  specitic  causes 
of  pus-formation,  they  are  also  called  simply  pyococci.  They  are  very 
widely  distributed,  and  not  only  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  human  beings, 
but  may  also  be  found,  even  under  normal  conditions,  in  such  of  their 
cavities  as  communicate  with  the  outer  world  (those  of  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  pharynx).  Since  moreover  they  possess  the  property  of 
thriving  well  upon  tissues  which  have  already  undergone  morbid 
changes  from  the  action  of  other  infective  micro-organisms,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  frequently  invade  the  organism  in  the 
course  of  a  variety  of  diseases  of  infective  origin  (the  acute  exan- 
themata, influenza,  diphtheria,  etc.),  thus  giving  rise  to  complications 
or  so-called  secondary  infec^ioTis. 

m 

In  company  with  the  cocci  just  described  there  often  occur  in 
suppurations  still  further  varieties  of  bacteria,  but  it  has  not  been 
determined  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  the  suppurative  process. 
To  these  belong  : — 

(1.)  Micrococcas  Tetragenns  (Fig.  143,  c),  consisting  of  large  round 
cocci,  which,  in  the  organism,  are  as  a  rule  arranged  in  tetrads,  and 
surrounded  by  a  very  broad  capsule.  The  micro-organism  stains 
readily,  and  also  by  Gram's  method. 

It  grows  even  at  room  temperature,  forming  colonies  on  the 
gelatin  plate,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Bacillus  pnemnonio)  (p.  150), 
in  gelatin  tubes  spherical  white  masses  in  the  needle-track  and  a 
shining  deposit  on  the  surface,  an  extensive  white  vegetation  upon 
agar  and  serum,  and  a  luxuriant  viscous  coat  on  potatoes. 

The  coccus  has  hitherto  been  found  in  tubercular  cavities  in  the 
lungs,  and  in  abscesses,  but  it  also  occurs  in  normal  saliva.  It  is 
pathogenic  for  white  mice  and  guinea-pigs,  in  the  former  of  which 
it  appears  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  blood  and  internal  organs 
after  subcutaneous  injection,  in  the  latter  in  the  pus  of  peritonitis 
following  injection  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

(2.)  Bacillus  Pyogenes  PcBtidus  consists  of  short  rods  with  rounded 
ends  and  slight  automatic  motility.  On  gelatin  plaies  it  forms 
greyish-white  colonies,  in  gelatin  tubes  a  delicate,  veil-like,  greyisli- 
white  vegetation  which  gradually  spreads  over  the  entire  surface, 
and  small  dots  in  the  needle-track,  and  on  potatoes  a  shining  yellowish- 
brown  coating.  All  colonies  exhale  a  putHd  fetor.  It  has  been  only 
rarely  met  with  up  to  the  present,  and  almost  invariably  in  company 
with  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

It  is  pathogenic  for  mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits,  in  the  latter  of 
which  foul-smelling  abscesses  may  be  set  up  by  introduction  of  cultures, 
in  the  former  septicaemia. 
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(3.)  Builliu  Pjocyanens. — This  appears  in  tlie  form  of  small  slender 
liighl)'-m<jlile  rodk'ls  with  rounded  euds,  which  frequently  unite  to 
fomi  short  ti laments. 

It  grows  at  room  Leinperature,  and  is  characterised  by  the  fonnation 
of  a  green  fluorescent  pigment  {pyoci/anin)  in  i/rhlin,  the  latter 
bein^  at  the  same  time  liquefied.  Upon  affnr  and  potatoes  there  forms 
a  yellowish  coating,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  are  stained  green.  A 
variety  of  tlie  above  is  the  BiteUhis  pi/oci/anrns  ff,  which  produces  a 
blue  pigment,  lioth  occur  in  pus  when  the  conditions  are  favourable, 
commonly  together,  and  tliey  then  proiluce  a  bluish-green  coloration 
of  the  fluid. 

The  Baeiltiis  pt/aci/ancws  is  jtathogenic  for  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  its 
inlnxluction  setting  up  suppurative  processes  which  may  even  result  in 
death. 


7.  <iv.)  Stoptococcus  BryHipelatiB.— This  micro  oiganism  cannot  be 
ilistinguished  either  morphnlujcTllj  or  hj  cultivation  fiom  the  Slrcflo- 
eoceus  pyoijeiKH,     In  L\]iirinitnls  un  animih  howtvtr  iind  still  more  in 
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its  bcliaviour  in  the  human  organism,  certain  differences  do  exist, 
which  justify,  at  least  provisionjilly,  r  separation  of  the  two ;  pre- 
Hupi>osiiig,  of  course,  that  a  general  distinction  is  also  matle  between 
erysipelas  and  phlegmon.     Thus,  when  a  subcutaneous  inoculation  is 
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luade  iiitw  a  ntbbJt'B  ear,  there  ih  apt  to  ensue  often  merely  a  3Ui»erftcial 
inUauimatiun  resenibling  erysipelas  in  man,  whereas  a  similar  introduc- 
tion of  Si)-eptococi:us  pyogenes  is  followed  at  times  by  proceaees  which 
take  a  det-per  hold,  and  end  in  necrosis  and  suppuration. 

Furthermore,  in  the  human  erysipelas  the  Slreptoaicciis  ert/sijieli'lis  is 
found  restricted,  na  n  rule,  to  the  lymphatics  (Fig.  67,  «),  and  the 
adjacent  Hssures  in  the  connective  tissue  of  those  parts  of  the  skin 
where  the  proceae  is  still  actually  advancinf;;  whereas  in  a  phlegmon 
caused  by  the  StvfjHococftis  pi/oyntes  the  cocci  may  be  found  everywhere 
in  the  tissue,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  ol'  blood-vessels  and  in  different 
situations  iu  the  inflanieil  parts. 

Lastly,  a  further  difl'erence  nniy  be  brought  out  in  connection  with 
the  pathological  anatomy,  in  the  fact  that  human  erysipelas,  in  contrast 
to  a  phlegmon  causfd  by  streptococci,  runs  ils  coui^e  chiefly  in  the 
skin  and  takes  but  little  hold  on  the  deeper  parts,  and  that  the  exuda- 
tion is  not,  as  a  rule,  either  fibrinous  or  purulent.  Only  in  facial 
erysipelas  does  the  oxudatitm  in  the  loose  tissue  of  the  eyelids  assume 
a  purulent  character,  aiul  when  an  erysipelas  extends  over  joints  puni- 
lent  effusions  may  also  take  place  into  them. 

When  tiie  epidermis  is  raised  into  blebs  in  tlie  course  of  erysipelas, 
cocci  are  eitlifr  not  fmnul  iu  Ibeni  nt  ;ill,  tn-  but  very  siMiringly. 


a  ol  Pua-Oocd  and  of  tlte  StrgptocoocuB  Bryiipeluii.— Covor-^fiui  pre- 

panztioiti  may  be  8t;iiTiei!  with  niiv  uf  the  baaic  aiiilin  cr.loiirs. 

For  eectioiii  firriiu's  method  ia  suitable,  or  still  better  WeigPi't'a  modification  of 
it,  with  preliminary  staining.  tlTider  these  processes,  Itowever,  the  cocci  also  may 
be  partially  or  altogether  decnlurised.     This  occurs  iii  casee  where  they  were  iu  tlw 
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act  of  dying  at  the  time,  and  therefore  in  such  cases  staining  with  Loifler's  or 
Kuhne's  methvl  blue  should  also  be  tried. 

8.  (v.)  Ctonococcns. — We  have  here  to  do  with  moderately  large 
cocci  (Plate  III.,  Fig.  1),  which  are  frequently  grouped  in  pairs  (as 
diplococci),  and  may  then  be  somewhat  flattened  on  the  surfaces  which 
come  in  contact.  They  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  interior  of  cells,  not 
infre(|uently  in  such  numl)ers  that  the  body  of  the  cell  is  packed 
quite  full  of  them,  and  only  the  nuclei  remain  free.  This  intracellular 
lodgment  is  an  important  point  of  distinction  between  this  and 
other  diplococci.  Tlie  gonococcus  can  be  stained  with  all  basic  anilin 
dyes,  but  not  by  Gram's  method. 

Cultivation  succeeds  only  at  incubation  temperature,  l)est  upon 
human  blood  serum,  and  the  cultures  look  as  if  composed  of  minute 
droplets.  Upon  the  serum  of  animals  and  on  agar  the  gonococci 
grow  also,  but  very  sparingly. 

A  purulent  peritonitis  can  l)e  set  up  in  white  mice  and  guinea-pigs 
by  introducing  cultures  (together  with  pieces  of  the  culture  medium) 
into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  gonococci  are  met  with  not  only  in  gonorrhcpa  but  also  in 
gonorrhceal  blennorrhoea  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  the  former  they  are 
found  not  alone  in  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membranes  primarily 
aflected  by  the  diseiise  (the  urethra,  vagina,  or  cervix  uteri),  but  also  in 
certain  complications  of  gonorrhoea,  as  in  para-  and  periurethral 
abscesses,  inflammation  of  Bartholin's  glands,  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
the  perimetrium  and  parametrium,  and  the  joints;  whilst  still  further 
complications  may  be  caused  by  pyococci. 

The  cocci  are  present  in  the  gonorrhceal  secretion  in  greater 
abundance  the  more  recent  the  process.  In  the  diseased  mucous 
membrane  they  lie  in  the  superficial  layers,  mostly  between  the  cells, 
into  the  bodies  of  which  they  do  not  penetrate  until  after  they  (the 
cells)  have  been  shed. 

The  causal  connection  of  gonococci  with  gonorrha?a  htis  been  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  by  successful  transmission  of  pure  cultures  to  the 
human  urethra. 

Ketliods. — Cover-glass  preparations  are  treated  with  aqueous  solution  of  fuchsin 
or  gentian  violet  when  there  is  no  question  of  differential  diagnosis  between 
gonococci  and  other  cocci,  the  cell-body  being  only  sliglitly  tinged  thereby, 
whilst  the  nuclei  and  the  cocci  stain  very  intensely.  If  double  staining  is  desired, 
the  cover-glasses  are  first  laid  for  some  minutes  in  a  warm  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  eoflin,  and  thence  transferred,  after  removal  of  superfluous  eosin 
with  blotting  paper,  to  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl  blue,  in  which, 
however,  they  only  remain  a  few  seconds,  being  finally  rinsed  in  water.  The 
nuclei  and  cocci  appear  blue,  the  body  of  the  cells  red. 
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It  is  just  aw  difficult  to  recognise  gonococti  in  tUe  chronic  Htoge  of  tbe 
gonurrhuial  iiiflariiniation  lut  it  is  easy  to  do  ao  in  caaea  where  the  proceaa  ia 
quite  recent,  aa  in  tlie  tonuer  tlie  apecific  cocci  are  present  in  very  aiuaJI  nuinbora, 
and  niay  be  verj  hard  to  diatingiiish  from  other  cocci  perliaps  occurring  along 
with  them  (as,  for  example,  in  chronic  gonurrhieal  inflammations  of  the  female 
genital  tract)  if  they  happen  not  to  lie  in  the  interior  of  cella.  Tn  such  casea, 
when  examining  the  living,  artificial  intensification  of  the  process  by  the  injection 
of  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  afford  help,  thia  leading  to  a 
multiplication  of  the  gonucocci,  while  the  other  bacteria  are  destroyed ;  or  for 
the  purpose  uf  diatinguiahing  the  guDOCUCci  from  other  cocci,  cover-glaaa  prepara- 
tions are  first  treated  by  Gram's  method  and  afterwards  atAined  for  five  seconds 
with  alkaline  methyl  blue  which  has  been  diluted  with  four  times  the  quantity 
of  water,  by  which  means  the  gonococci  are  stained  blue,  but  the  rest  of  the 
bacteria  blackish.  A  still  more  certain  method,  however,  in  doubtful  caaes,  is 
to  prepare  plate  cultures  from  the  aeci-etiou,  uaing  for  this  purpose  human 
serum  to  which  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  agar  solution  ba«  been  added  in 
order  to  make  it  solidify. 

Section!  are  stained  with  carUiilii;  methyl  blue,  after  Riihiie's  method. 

9.  (vi.)  Diplococciis    Pneumonis.— This  wicrooi^aiiisiii  (I'late  IV., 

Fig.  1)  consists  of  structures  which,  tliough  round  at  the  i>egiiiiiiDg 
of  their  developuieut,  usu;illy  Income  oval  or  luncet-shaped'  at  a  later 
stage,  and  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  pairs  or  short  chains,  less 
frequently  in  chains  of  greater  length.  They  are  destitute  of  motility. 
In  the  organism  they  are  very  often  seen,  especially  during  vigorous 
development  and  at  tlie  heginuiiig  of  the  inflammatory  pix>c«Bs, 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  conspicuously  visible  mucoid  envelope  of 
varying  breadth,  sharply  marked  oft"  from  its  surroundings,  and  capable 
of  being  stained,  which  is  named  the  capsuk.  This  envelope  cannot 
usually  \vi  recognised  in  artificial  cultures.  While  the  cocci  admit 
of  being  easily  stained,  which  can  also  be  done  by  Gmm's  method, 
the  capsule  only  takes  the  colouring  matter  with  difticiilty. 

The  Biplvcoccus  pneuvwtiiic  does  not  usually  grow  under  24°  C, 
and  thrives  best  at  incubation  temperature.  Its  cultures  generally 
bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  except  that  they 
appear  much  more  delicate  and  scanty.  On  atjar  plates  the  deeper- 
lying  colonies  remain  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Under  the  microscope  they  appear  from  pale  yellow  to  brown, 
finely  granular,  and  often  somewhat  fringed  at  the  edge.  The 
superficial  colonies  are  rather  larger,  aliout  the  size  of  those  of  J 
Streptococcus  pyogenes,  but  \isually  atill  more  transparent  Micro*  j 
acopically  they  show  a  compact  finely-granular  centre  and  a  veiyl 
pale   surrounding  area   in   which,  under   a   medium   power,  short   ( 

'  Many  authorities  include  the  Dtploeoc 
account  of  ita  eIongat«d  shape. 
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moderately  long  chaiuB  armnged  iu  coQCentric  lines  can  be  I'ecogDiHed 
towards  the  peripherj',  Imt  as  a  nile  no  diBtinct  formation  of  loops 
and  tendrils. 

Upon  gdalin  j}laUs,  which  remain  solid  if  a  15  per  cent,  gelatin 
is  usetl  and  they  are  kept  at  a  teinpeniture  not  mncii  above  24°  C, 
the  i^^olonies  are  also  very  Biuall,  and  appear  untler  the  microscope 
of  tt  light  ur  doik  grey  colour,  finely  granulated  or  made  up  of  lines 
<chAinB)  and  points. 

Thrtut-ridlurtH  in  nffar  show  a  similar  appearance  to  those  of 
Slri^oew'-tts  pyofffnts,  except  thai  the  vegetation  is  less  vigorous 
along  the  needle-track,  and  is  not  at  all  or  but  very  feebly 
developed  on  the  surface  in  the  neigbbourhoori  of  the  puncture. 
Tkriuit-riilfuiiv  in  15  per  ariU.  gelatin  at  24°  C.  show  a  similar 
condition,  but  when  simrsely  sown  only  isolated  globules  form  in 
the  thnist  canal.  Upon  ohliqndy-siilulijml  agar  mui-  .teriim  there 
forms  a  barely-visible  film,  eonsiating  of  structures  resembling  drops 
of  dew.  A  white  sediment,  often  very  scanty,  forms  in  bdiiillon, 
while  the  fluid  appears  somewhat  turbid. 

The  cultures  of  llie  pneumococcus  possess  the  additional  peculiarity 
that  they  not  only  speedily  lose  their  virulence,  but  also  die  very 
early,  although  deviations  from  this  rule  occur. 

The  DiploKieeuii  jmeuvioniv  is  found,  in  the  first  place,  in  croupous 
or  lobar  pneumonia,  of  which  it  is  the  most  frequent  cau.'ie;  and  it 
likewise  forms  the  causative  agent  in  many  uises  of  acute  lobular 
pneumonia.  Furthermore,  it  is  present  in  those  diseases  (pleurisy, 
peritonitis,  endo-  and  pericarditis,  otiti.s,  meningitis,  etc.)  which  may 
occur  as  complications  of  pneumonia. ;  and  it  may  also  form  the 
cause  of  the  same  morbid  conditions  at  times  when  tbey  occur 
iiulfpendmtlg  of  the  latter.  Hence  it  follows,  that  although  the 
intlammtitions  set  up  by  the  IHplix(>ceu9  pnai.monvr  occur  primarily 
with  greatest  freijuency  in  the  lung,  they  may,  under  certjiin  cir- 
cumstances, occur  primarily  in  other  tissues  and  organs  also,  all 
these  inflammatory  processes  having  this  much  iu  common,  that 
they  run  a  comparatively  rapid  course,  that  their  exudations  are 
principally  of  a  fibrinous  character,  and  that  the  Diplocaccus 
fmeumonirr  may  be  recognised  in  them  the  more  abundantly  and 
certainly  the  more  recent  the  inflammation. 

The  coccus  is  also  found  iu  the  sputum  during  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  caused  by  it.  more  plentifully  as  a  rule  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  process  than  later,  but  its  capsule  is  for  the  most  part 
not  very  well  developed. 

Finally .  it  occurs  not  uncommonly  in  the  buccal  and  nasal 
cavities    (in    the    saliva    and     nasal    secretion)    of    various    persons 
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even  when  no  pneumonia  is  present,  hut  hero  it  can  iiaually  be 
recogDised  only  by  cultivation  or  experiment  on  nitimals.  Should 
certain  predisposing  influences  intervene  it  may  penetrate  from  the 
above-named  portals  of  entrance  of  the  respiratory  system  into  the 
lungs  or  other  organs,  and  may  there  develop  its  pathof^enic  action. 

Of  the  animals  commonly  used  for  experiment,  those  most  sensi- 
tive to  the  Bijilorocriiit  pnmmoniiT  are  mice  and  rabbits,  which  often 
die  of  septiciL'mia  in  as  short  a  time  as  one  or  two  days  after  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  very  virulent  cultures,  no  other  anatomical 
changes  developing  than  a  slight  serous  or  fibrinous  exudation  nt 
the  site  of  injection  and  swelling  of  the  spleen,  although  the  blood 
and  all  the  organs  show  numerous  encapanled  t-oct-i.  Injection  into 
the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities  is  followed  by  inllaninialory  pro- 
cesses in  those  reyious,  commonly  acwjmpanied  also  in  the  former 
case  by  pneumonic  consolidations  of  the  lung,  A  very  distinctly 
ciiarueteriatic  pneumonia  may  occur  in  rabbits  after  injection  into 
the  trachea  or  subcutaneous  introduction  of  attenuated  cultures. 


-In  case  it  Ih  wished  to  stain  the  uipBiiIe  alao,  c»ver-)(laH)t  pr«- 
IMt-ationit  an'  tirst  plac^it  in  aiiilin  or  i/arbolic  fiiL-]iBiu  it  aniliii  gentian  violet, 
u'bic)i  in  waniii^d  until  bubbles  rise,  and  nre  then  rapidiv  pnssed  Ihroiigb  aleohol 
several  times  and  rinsed  in  nater.  If  the  atiiiniii}!  is  snccessfnl  the  cue*;!  appear 
of  an  iiitenae  red  and  the  capsules  tmly  pale  red  (or  vic)let,  as  the  case  m»j-  be). 
When  it  la  a  ipieation  of  diagiiosia  from  the  Bacillui  pneiimonie  (p.  150),  atain- 
ing  is  done  by  Oram's  method,  as  the  latter  is  ileiiiiloriaed  therebj,  wliiUt  the 
Diplofoceiu  pneumonur  retains  the  stain. 

When  esaniiniiig  pneumonic  fputam,  cure  should  he  taken  to  obtain  it  aa 
free  from  saliva  as  possible.  If  thia  in  done  surceHatiillj',  it  i»  often  poasibte 
to  reoognise  the  piieiimo<xN.'ci  with  eertaiuty,  as  then  soari.'ely  any  but  cocci  of 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  Diplueocnu  pnmimoniit  are  found  in  the  aputiini. 

For  wod'oiM,  Weigert's  modification  of  (jram's  method  is  best  nuit«d,  with 
jiroliminary  eounttr-stainiiig,  but  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  sections  in  the 
gentian  violet  for  a  very  long  time,  as  much  as  an  hour.  Tlie  cajHiule  takes  t\w 
carmine  stain.  Besides  this,  however,  staining  with  alkaline  or  iai'l>olic  methyl 
blue  also  I'eiiders  gi:H>tl  service. 


(I)  PATrnxiENW  BACILLI. 
10.  (i.)  Bacillus  Anthracis.— This  bacillua  (I'lute  V.,  Kigs.  1  and  2) 
attains  the  greatest  longitudinal  dimensions  of  all  the  pathogenic 
species,  namely  from  5  to  10  m  (about  the  diameter  of  a  human  red 
blood  corpuscle);  its  breailtb,  however,  only  amounts  to  1  or  1-5  /i. 
The  ends  of  the  bacillus  nre  separated  by  sharp  angles  from  its  aides, 
and  are  frequently  concave,  so  that  when  several  bacilli  imite  to  form 
filaments,  oval  spaces,  which  are  perfectly  characteristic,  may  appear 
between  the  segments  (Plate   V.,  Fig.   1).      Moreover,  in   staint-d   pre- 
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parations  from  the  juices  of  tissues  or  from  blood,  it  is  not  infre- 
quently possible  to  make  out  a  capsule-like  envelope  which  shows 
a  light  violet  or  rose  tint  after  staining  with  methyl  blue,  wliereas 
the  protoplasm  of  the  rod  itself  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour. 

Anthrax  bacilli  are  immotile  and  have  a  tendency  to  develop  into 
filaments,  which  in  cultures  are  usually  very  long  (Plate  V.,  Fig.  2),  but 
in  the  organism'  consist  for  the  most  part  of  only  a  few  segments. 
Under  certain  conditions,  including  above  all  free  access  of  oxygen 
and  a  suitable  temi)erature — one  at  all  events  not  below  24°  C. — a 
formation  of  oval  spores  takes  place,  of  which  there  is  invariably  only 
one  in  the  centre  of  each  rod  (Plate  V.,  Fig.  2).  The  bacilli  admit  of 
being  easily  sUiined,  which  can  also  be  done  by  Gram's  metlioil.  They 
grow  in  artificial  cultures  at  room  temperature,  and  upon  all  our 
nutrient  media.  The  apr)earances  presented  by  plate-cultures  and  by 
thrust-cultures  in  gelatin  are  the  most  characteristic. 

Upon  f/f latin  ami  a{jar  plates  the  superficial  colonies  appear  irregular 
and  greyish-whit<;,  and  under  a  low  power  show  at  the  margin  a  character- 
istic feltwork  of  closely-lying  fibres  which  are  usually  curved  in  a  wavy 
manner.  In  ihrust-nfltHrcs  in  (jelatin  tubes,  short  bristle-like  processes 
are  usuallv  seen  running  out  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  the  netulle- 
track.  The  gelatin  is  meanwhile  evenly  liquefied  from  the  surface 
downwards,  but  renuiius  clear,  while  the  growth  gathers  at  the  bottom 
as  a  white  cloudy  mass.  On  oblique  agar  and  on  jmtatovs  there  forms 
a  luxuriant  greyish-white  tenacious  vegetation,  which  on  the  latter 
oftt*n  assumes  a  delicate  rose  tint  at  the  margin.  Cultun\s  on  serum 
show  nothing  in  particular  beyond  a  liquefaction  of  the  medium. 

When  anthrax  bacilli  are  grown  for  some  weeks  at  a  temperature 
between  42  and  43'  C.  a  diminution  of  their  virulence  results, 
and  animals  which  are  inoculated  with  cultures  thus  attenuated 
are  then  immune  towards  virulent  anthrax  also.  Anthrax  is  set  up 
in  human  beings  either  by  infection  starting  from  the  skin  (usually 
through  wounds  or  the  stings  of  insects),  or  from  the  lungs  or  digestive 
tract.  In  the  first  case  there  usually  develops  a  pustule,  the  malignnnf 
jfUJttith\  more  rarely  an  extensive  cedema  in  which  the  uppermost 
layers  of  the  corium  are  found  to  be  permeated  with  a  lia»morrhagi(\ 
serous,  or  sero-fibrinous  exudation  containing  numbers  of  bacilli,  the 
deeper  parts  in  a  state  of  cellular  infiltration. 

Infection  by  the  lungs,  which  is  apt  to  (K*cur  most  fre(pu'ntly  in 
the  sorting  of  rags  or  wool,  from  the  entrance  of  dust  containing 
spores  ("  rag-picker's "  or  "  wool-sorter's  disease "),  is  followed  by 
cpdema  of  the  lungs  or  pneumonia,  serous  effusions  into  the  pleural 
sacs,  serous  infiltration  of  the  mediastinal  connective  tissue,  swelling  of 
the  bronchial  glands,  frequently  also  carbuncular  foci  on  the  mucc)us 
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membraue  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  and,  lastly,  enlargement  of  the 
Bpleen.  In  this  case  tlie  bacilli  aru  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  greatly- 
distended  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  but  also  in  the 
serous  and  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  pulmonary  alveoU,  in  the  fluid 
transuded  into  the  pleural  cavities,  and  in  the  bronchial  glands. 

When  the  infection  proceeds  from  the  digestive  tract,  which  also 
can  only  take  place  as  a  nile  by  means  of  material  containing 
spores,  there  fonn  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  especi- 
ally of  the  small  intestine,  ha?mori'liag!c  patches  having  a  gi-eyish- 
yellow  slough  in  the  centre,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  are  usually 
also  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  blood. 


In  all  three  varieties  of  anthrax  disease,  but  especially  in  the 
last  two,  a  general  iii/ei'tiim  may  ensue  owing  to  penetration  of  the 
bacilli  into  the  circulation,  and  (besides  swelling  of  the  spleen) 
hfemorrhages  into  the  brain,  or  serous  effusions  into  the  thoracic  and 
aMoininal  cavities  may  take  place  in  consequence.  The  bacilli  are 
then  found  not  only  in  the  transudiitions  and  htemorrhages  (Fig.  59) 
already  mentioned,  but  also  in  larger  numbers  in  the  blood,  chiefly 
in  the  capillaries,  aud  especially  those  of  the  spleen.  In  the  blood 
they  usually  form  only  short  filaments  of  from  2  to  5  segments,  and 
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never    spores,   though   the    latter    may   develop   (owing   to   accesfl    of 
oxygen)  after  the  body  has  been  opened. 

Of  our  experimeDtal  aDimals,  mice  !ire  the  most  susceptible  to 
inoculated  anthrax,  and  then  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits.  Mice  usually 
ilie  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half.  An  extensive 
cedema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  great  swelling  of  the  spleen 
are  found  tn  follow  hypodermic  injection. 


«. — Owing  U\  tlieir  comparatively  large  size,  aiithniK  bacilli  niaj  be 
recognised  even  in  iiiulaintd  preyaratiotu  of  blood,  ae  immotile  glassy  rods  ; 
otherwise  they  are  best  stained  in  cover-glat*  preparationt  with  aqueous  methyl 
Uiie  or  fuchsin.  In  dcwl  IxMliea  the  juice  of  tlie  spleen  should  above  all  be  used 
for  the  detection  o(  the  bacilli.  The  spores  are  alainei!  by  the  method  givdn 
on  page  S9. 

Seetumt  way  either  be  staiued  with  aitueoua  fiichain  or  gentian  violet,  or 
liy  dram's  (or  Weigert's)  method  ;  but  in  using  Gmm's  method  the  sectiotiN  iiitiat 
Dot  be  left  lyilig  ttto  bjiig  in  io<liiie  and  alcohol,  or  else  the  Imcilli  will  also  be 
decolorised. 

U.  (il)  Buillns  (Edematis  Haligni. — This  ^-escmbles  the  bacillus 
of  anthrax,  hnt  is  thinner,  and  its  euda  are  rounded  oft'  or  pointed. 
It  furthermore  possesses  later* illy- placed  flo^ella,  by  means  of  which 
it  keejis  up  active  movements,  and  it  forms  spores  which  occasionally 
liulge  out  the  contour  of  tlie  rod  soihc^at.  It  is  decolorised  by 
Gram's  method.  The  bacillus  grows  ■,.  room  temperature,  and  belongs 
l«  the  obligate  anaerobes,  so  that  the'  methods  given  on  p.  44  must 
be  used  for  its  cultivation. 

On  gelatin  plnlrs,  the  colonies  when  examined  under  a  rather  high 
[lOwer  show  a  dense  felting  together  of  fibres  in  the  centre,  and  a 
radiating  arrangement  at  the  margin  in  consequence  of  liquefaction 
of  the  gelatin ;  on  agar  plates  they  show  a  luueh-ramiiled  and 
branching  mass.  Growth  in  test-tube  cul/ures  takes  place  only  in 
the  deeper  parts,  and  is  usually  associated  with  the  generation  of 
foiU-smelliug  gases.     Gelatin  is  liquefied  and  rendered  turbid. 

The  so-ailled  vialignant  ceilrma,  with  the  bacilli  peculiar  to  it,  has 
been  several  times  observed  in  human  beings,  when  it  occurred  after 
compound  fractures  and  other  wounds,  and  also  after  subcutaneous 
injections  of  tincture  of  musk,  being  characterised  by  a  gaugrenous 
tnfiamnmtioa  attended  with  development  of  gas  (progresaive  gangrenous 
emphgsrvm).  The  bacilli  are.  however,  very  widely  distributed  in 
external  nature,  being  met  with  in  dust,  in  ganien  earth,  in  dirty 
wat«r,  etc.,  insomuch  that  the  disease  can  be  easily  set  up  in  mice, 
gninea-pigs,  or  rabbits  by  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  above  into 
pockets  made  beneath  the  skin ;  but  in  this  casc  the  lucilli  are 
osually  mixed  with  other  anaerobic  bacterin. 
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Inoculation  of  pure  cultures  is  followed  by  an  infiltration  of  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  superficial  muscles  with  reddish 
serum,  but  without  great  development  of  gas,  and  also  by  a  moderate 
enlargement  of  the  spleen.  When  the  examination  is  made  shortly 
after  death,  the  bacilli  are  present  only  in  the  oedematous  fluid  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  large  organs ;  subsequently,  however,  they 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  latter  and  into  the  blood-vessels. 
Only  in  mice  are  they  found  everywhere  from  the  outset. 

staining  is  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  ado))ted  i^'itb  antlii*ax  bacilli, 
except  that  Gram's  method  is  not  admissible. 

12.  (iii.)  Bacillus  Tuberculosis. — This  micro-organism  occurs  in 
the  form  of  very  fine  rods  rounded  at  the  ends,  which  are  shorter 
than  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle  (about  4  m  in  length), 
and  often  somewhat  cur\^ed  or  broken,  occur  either  singly  or  in 
filaments  of  2  to  6  segments,  and  are  destitute  of  motility 
(Plate  VI.,  Fig.  1,  and  Fig.  143,  a).  They  are  amongst  the  most 
difficult  of  bacteria  to  stain,  aqueous  solutions  of  the  anilin  dyes 
penetrating  them  only  after  prolonged  action,  and  even  then  not 
into  all  the  rods;  hence  they  are  usually  stained  with  solutions 
containing  mardants,  which,  however,  they  then  retain  very  thoroughly. 

In  stained  preparations,  particularly  those  made  from  sputum, 
spots  which  remain  unstained  are  often  seen  at  regular  intervals 
in  the  filaments  of  bacilli,  such  filaments  then  looking  as  if  composed 
of  granules.  These  are  probably  merely  vacuoles,  but  at  all  events 
cannot  be  spores. 

The  tubercle  bacilli  are  counted  amongst  the  obligate  parasites, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  incapable  of  thriving  in  the  outside  world,  except 
in  artificial  cultures.  They  grow  only  upon  solidified  serum,  glycerin 
agar  (3  to  5  per  cent  of  glycerin),  and  glycerin  meat  bouillon,  and 
everywhere  very  slowly.     The  optimum  temperature  is  about  37°  C. 

On  serum  or  glycerin  agar  there  form,  after  a  lapse  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  small  dry  greyish-white  scales  or  fragments,  which  in 
freely-growing  cultures  coalesce  in  two  or  three  weeks  more  into  an 
uneven  greyish-white  coating.  This  may  even  extend  as  a  pellicle 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  of  condensation  also,  but  without 
rendering  it  turbid. 

In  glyceinn  bouillon  there  form  greyish-white  scales  and  fragments, 
which  only  at  times  unite  into  larger  conglomerations. 

The  tubercle  bacilli  are  the  exciting  cause  of  tuberculosis,  in- 
cluding under  this  term,  however,  the  caseating  inflammations, 
scrofula,  lupus,  and  tubercular  disease  of  the  serous  membranes 
(PerlsiwJU), 
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In  man,  infection  takes  place  most  frequently  liy  the  inhalation  of 
tubercular  Bputnm  which  has  become  dried  and  reduced  to  dust ;  and 
next  by  the  introduction  of  tubercle  bacilli  with  the  food  (oftenest  in 
the  unboiled  milk  of  tubercular  cows) ;  by  ijenetralion  of  the  bacilli 
into  wounds  of  the  skin  and  uiucoua  membranes;  and  perhaps  also  by 
transmission  of  tubercle  bacilli  to  the  ovum  with  the  semen,  or  to 
the  fretus  through  the  placenta. 

The  entrance  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  tissues  is  followed  by 
a  growth  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  latter,  from  which  there  are 
formetl  celb  of  larger  size  and  usually  containing  oval  vesicular 
nuclei  which  do  not  stain    very  deeply,  epUkfiioid  nils  (Fig,   60,  a). 


These  then  by  their  accumulation  form  rounded  tolerably  sharply- 
defined  noilules  containing  no  blood-vessels  (epithdioid-crllefl  triberelis). 
The  stroma  of  the  parent  tissue,  being  forced  apart  by  the  epithe- 
lioid cells,  assumes  a  more  or  less  distinctly  reticular  structure  as  far 
68  the  tubercle  extends  {reticulated  tubercle ;  Fig,  61,  rf).  A  further 
result  is  usually  the  emigration  from  the  uetghI>ouring  hlood-vessela 
of  leucocytes,  mostly  of  the  mononuclear  variety,  which  collect  as 
a  rule  at  the  periphery  of  the  nodule  (Fig,  61,  a),  but  may  also 
](enetrate  into  its  interior;  and  when  the  emigration  takes  place 
very  early,  or  at  all  events  to  an  excessive  degree,  nodules  occur 
which  are  composed  exclusively  of  lymphoid  cells  (lymphoid  tiiberclet). 
In   the   centre  of  tubercles,  esj>ecially   when  slow-growing   and   y 
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iu  bacilli,  giant  cells  (Fig.  61,  c)  are  tolerably  often  found;  that  is, 
polynuclear  cells  which  are  formed  by  continued  proliferation  of  the 
nuclei  without  subsequent  division  of  the  cells  (^iant-cclUf/  tubercles). 

When  the  tubercle  has  attained  a  certain  size  it  caseates  from 
the  centre  outwards  (Fig.  61,  e),  its  cells  dying  and  shrivelling  up 
(p.    63),    until    finally  a    molecular    detritus    is  left    which    at    first 


stains  even  more  deeply  than  normal,  but  at  a  later  st^e  will  no 
longer  take  up  colour  at  all.  As  the  giant  cells  are  also  affected 
by  the  caseation,  but  at  first  only  in  their  centre,  there  is  very 
often  seen  in  them  a  perfectly  characteristic  marginal  arrangement 
of  their  nuclei. 

New  nodules  soon  develop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first,  and 
unite  with  one  another  to  form  ever-enlarging  masses  and  foci,  visible 
even  to  the  naked  eye  {conglomerate  tubercles).  When  the  tubercles 
lie  near  a  free  surface  or  natural  cavity,  caseation  is,  as  a  rule, 
eventually  succeeded  by  softening  and  breaking  down,  so  that  lUccrs 
or  cavitws  are  formed.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  tubercle  always 
shows  inflammatory  changes,  which  sometimes  become  so  prominent 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  make  out  any  distinct  nodules. 

Tuberculosis  is  at  the  beginning  a  local  process,  which  does  not 
always,  however,  develop  at  the  point  of  entry  of  the  tubercular  virus, 
but  often  in  localities  very  far  removed  from  it,  In  favourable  cases 
it  also  remains  local,  the  accompanying  inflammatory  growth  of  the 
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tissues  gradually  leading  to  the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue,  by  which 
the  tubercular  products,  together  with  the  bacilli,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  encapsuled.  Subsequently  a  deposition  of  lime- salts  or  cold- 
ficcUion  takes  place,  and  if  the  tubercle  bacilli  also  die  (which  some- 
times, however,  does  not  happen  until  very  late),  the  process  heals, 
leaving  a  cicatrix.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  tubercle  bacilli 
become  further  disseminated,  causing  infection  of  neighbouring  or 
remote  tissues  and  organs.  Tliis  dissemination  takes  place  either  by 
the  lymph  paths  (the  most  frequent  mode),  by  excretions  {e.g.,  infection 
of  the  respiratory  passages  and  digestive  tract  by  the  expectoration 
or  swallowing  of  tubercular  sputum,  or  of  the  urinary  organs  by  urine 
containing  bacilli,  and  so  on),  or  by  the  blood-vessels.  Should  a 
tubercular  nodule,  very  rich  in  bacilli,  break  into  the  latter  or  into 
the  thoracic  duct,  the  circulation  may  be  inundated  with  tubercle 
bacilli  and  a  general  miliar g  tuberculosis  be  set  up  as  the  result. 

The  tubercle  bacilli  are  present  not  only  in  the  tubercular  tissues 
but  also  in  the  excretions  coming  from  them,  e.g.,  sputum,  pus,  faeces, 
and  urine,  and  in  general  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  in  the  blood  also. 
They  are  generally  found  in  greater  numbers  the  more  rapid  the 
course  run  by  the  process,  and  vice  versa.  In  chronic  forms  they  are 
sometimes  extraordinarily  scanty,  as,  for  instance,  in  tuberculosis  of 
bones  and  joints,  scrofula,  and  lupus.  In  the  tissues  the  bacilli  lie 
either  free  or  in  the  interior  of  cells ;  but  in  the  caseous  parts  they 
are  mostly  already  dead,  which  is  also  the  reason  why  in  the  giant 
cells  they  are  usually  met  with  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nuclei. 

Inoculations  of  pure  cultures  or  of  tuberculous  substances  into 
animals  (guinea-pigs  and  rabbits)  may  be  made  in  different  ways; 
subcutaneously,  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  into  the  circulation,  or  by  feeding  or  inhalation.  The 
result,  except  when  they  are  introduced  into  the  circulation,  is  at  first 
a  tubercular  process  at  the  site  of  inoculation,  this  process  then 
extending  with  greater  or  less  rapidity. 

Metbods. — The  folloNving  is  tlie  simplest  niethcHl  of  staining  cover-glass  prepar- 
ations:— The  cover-glaHsea  are  laid  upon  the  surface  of  aniliu  or  carbolic  fuchsiD, 
which  is  heated  until  bubbles  rise,  after  which  they  are  washed  in  water  and 
immersed  in  a  concenti'ated  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl  blue  until  they  appear 
entirely  blue,  which  usually  takes  only  a  few  minutes.  They  are  then  washed 
again  in  water,  dried,  and  examined. 

Tlie  red  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  is  brought  out  with  peculiar  distinctness  when 
the  above  method  is  mollified  according  to  Czaplewski's  process,  viz.,  by  immersing 
the  cover-glasses,  after  staining  in  fuchsin,  first  for  some  seconds  in  fluorescein 
methyl  blue — that  is  to  say,  in  a  saturated  solution  of  methyl  blue  in  concentrated 
alcoholic  fiuoresceiu~and  after  that  for  as  short  a  time  in  the  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  methyl  blue. 
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The  Koch-Ehrlick  method  cousists  in  immersing  the  cover-glasses,  after  staining 
in  warm  anilin  fuchsin  or  aniliu  gentian  violet,  for  some  seconds  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  (1  part  of  the  concentrated  acid  of  the  Austrian  pharmacopoeia^  to  6  parts 
waterX  and  then  in  dilute  (70  per  cent)  alcohol  until  they  cease  to  give  up  colour- 
ing matter,  after  which  they  are  washed  in  water  and  counter-stained  in  aqueous 
methyl  blue  or  vesuvin  respectively. 

The  ZieJd'NeeUen  method  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  the  use  of  carbolic  fuchsin 
for  staining,  and  of  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  nitric  acid,  for  decolorising. 

By  the  Oabbet-Ernst  method,  which  has  been  much  used  of  late,  the  cover- 
glasses  are  immersed  for  two  minutes,  without  warming,  in  carbolic  fuchsin,  and, 
after  being  washed  in  water,  for  one  minute  in  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  25  per 
cent  sulphuric  acid  and  1  or  2  parts  methyl  blue. 

All  these  methods  have  the  advantage  that  not  only  the  ground,  but  also  any 
other  bacteria  which  may  occur  along  with  the  tubercle  bacilli,  are  coloured  by 
the  double  staining  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  staining  of  the  ground  has  the 
disadvantage  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  concealed  by  it,  especially  if  it  proves 
very  intense.  In  order  to  obviate  the  latter  fault  the  cover-glasses  stained  with 
carbolic  fuchsin,  after  being  dipped  for  some  seconds  in  dilute  nitric  acid'^  and 
rinsed  in  water,  may  (partly  following  Kiihne's  method)  be  brought  for  one  or 
two  minutes  into  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid,  which  causes  the 
ground  to  assume  a  yellow  coloi-ation  that  does  not  in  any  way  mask  the  red 
tubercle  bacilli ;  but  of  course  in  this  case  the  simultaneous  staining  of  other 
bacteria  must  be  dispensed  with. 

To  examine  sputum  for  tubercle  bacilli,  a  small  particle,  which  should  in  all 
cases  be  taken  only  from  the  ()]>aque  or  crumbly  )>arts,  is  placed  upon  a  cover- 
glass,  a  second  cover-glass  is  laid  over  it,  and  the  tenacious  sputum  is  then 
distributed  in  as  even  a  layer  as  possible  by  repeated  pressure  on  the  glasses, 
after  which  the  latter  are  drawn  apart  slowly  and  in  a  horizontal  dii-ection.  When 
the  sputum  is  of  a  very  tenacious  consistency,  some  help  may  also  be  gained  by 
mixing  it  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  more  or  less  concentrated  solution  of 
borax,  and  then  shaking  them  up  well  together  or  rubbing  in  a  mortar. 

As  the  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  very  unevenly  distributed  in  the  sputum,  the 
method  of  Biedert  is  to  be  recommended  in  those  cases  where  the  actual  number 
of  bacilli  present  is  small.  In  carrying  out  this  method,  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  sputum  is  agitated  with  two  tables}K)onfuls  of  water  and  4  to  8  drops  of  caustic 
soda  solution,  and  boileil  with  gradual  addition  of  4  to  6  tables]K)onfuls  of  water 
more  until  a  tolerably  iluid  mass  is  formed,  which  is  allowed  to  settle  in  a  conical 
glass  for  a  period  of  one  or  two  days ;  or  sedimentation  can  be  brought  about 
in  a  few  minutes  by  the  use  of  Stenbeck's  centrifugal  machine.  The  sediment  is 
then  examined  as  above.  A  similar  procedure  may  be  followed  in  examining 
the  fluid  of  pleuritic  or  peritoneal  exudations  for  tubercle  bacilli. 

In  attempting  the  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  urijie— in  which 
they  are  either  very  abundant  and  then  frequently  arranged  in  coiled  or  S-shaped 
groups,  or  else  are  very  scanty — three  possible  cases  have  to  be  considered  :  the 

*  [The  strength  of  the  Austrian  concentrated  acid  is  only  48  per  cent.,  whereas 
that  of  the  B.P.  is  70  per  cent]— TV. 

*  In  all  methods  involving  the  use  of  a  mineral  acid  the  preparations  must  not 
remain  in  the  latter  until  completely  decolorised,  otherwise  the  tubercle  bacilli 
may  also  lose  their  colouring  matter. 
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urine  may  be  compai-atively  clear,  in  which  case  it  is  at  once  sedimentated 
by  means  of  Stenbeck's  apparatus ;  or  it  may  have  an  extremely  purulent 
consistency,  and  is  then  first  treated  by  Biedert's  method  before  being  placed 
in  the  centrifugal  machine ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  be  very  rich  in  urates.  In  the 
latter  case,  according  to  the  process  of  Sehlen-Wendriner,  there  is  added  to  the 
urine,  place<l  to  sediment  in  a  i)ointed  glass,  about  one-fifth  to  one-third  of 
its  bulk  of  a  solution  of  borax  and  boric  acid  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — 
12  per  cent,  of  powdered  boi-ax  is  dissolved  in  hot  distilled  water,  a  like 
quantity  of  boric  acid  is  gradually  added  with  shaking,  and  the  solution  is 
filtered  while  warm ;  when  allowed  to  stand  for  a  considerable  time  a  crystalline 
deposit  forms  in  the  bottle,  but  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  wall  that  the  solution 
itself  remains  clear.  The  uric  acid,  urates,  and  earthy  phosphates  are  dissolved 
by  mixture  of  the  urine  with  this  solution,  whilst  the  organised  elements  remain 
unchanged.  This  mixture  may  then  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  conical  glass 
until  sedimentation  is  complete  without  having  to  fear  decomposition  of  the 
urine,  or  it  may  be  at  once  subjected  to  the  process  of  centrifuging. 

When  examining  tlie  intestinal  contents  for  tubercle  bacilli,  the  flakes  composed 
of  pus  cells  are  sought  out.  If  tubercle  bacilli  are  found,  however,  they  may 
also  be  derived  from  swallowed  sputum.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  spores  of  a  species  of  bacterium  often  met 
with  in  the  intestine,  which  retain  the  first  stain  just  as  do  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  but  are  oval  and  much  thicker  than  the  latter. 

While  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  certain  deduction  as  to  the  existence  of 
tubercular  disease  from  the  presence  of  but  one  single  tubercle  bacillus  in  the 
excretions,  one  must  be  very  cautious  in  coming  to  conclusions  when  examination 
gives  negative  results,  as  in  many  chronic  forms  of  tuberculosis  the  actual 
bacilli  may  bt^  very  few  in  number,  and  on  the  other  hand  need  not  necessarily 
be  always  present  in  the  excretions. 

Tlie  examination  of  sections  for  tubercle  bacilli  is  done  in  the  following 
manner : — Tlie  sections  are  left  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  auilin  f uchsin 
or  anilin  gentian  violet,  or  for  one  hour  in  carbolic  fuchsin,  are  then  dipped 
for  some  seconds  into  dilute  nitric  acid,  decolorised  in  alcohol  as  long  as  any 
stain  c<mies  away,  and  finally  counter-stained  for  some  minutes  in  aqueous  methyl 
blue  or  vesuvin,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Gabbet-Ernst  metluKl  (see  above)  is  also  suitable  for  sections,  and  lastly, 
the  tubercle  l>acilli  in  sections  may  also  be  stained  by  Gram's  method  [in  which 
case  the  sections  should  be  left  in  the  violet  stain  for  24  hours],  or  with  LOtfler's 
or  Kiihne's  methyl  blue. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  pure  state,  which  is 
rather  difficult,  the  best  method  is  to  crush  the  tuberculous  substance  between 
two  sterilised  knives  or  microscopic  slides,  and  then  to  rub  *  it  upon  the  moder- 
ately firm  surface  of  serum  ^  or  glycerin  agar  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  shaped 

^The  seed  material  must  also  be  firmly  rubbed  into  the  nutrient  medium 
when  making  further  inoculations  from  cultures  ;  and  if  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
very  luxuriant  growths,  the  water  of  condensation  should  from  time  to  time  be 
made  to  flow  over  the  inoculated  surface  of  the  agar. 

*  Serum  may  also  be  sterilised  by  allowing  excess  of  chloroform  (which  is 
Holuble  in  serum  to  about  0*4  i)er  cent.)  to  act  on  it  for  some  weeks  or  months 
in  sterile  vessels,  which  must  be  well  closed  with  paraffined  plugs  of  india-rubber. 
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like  a  Bpatula,  but  without  breaking  tlie  aurface.  The  outer  surface  of  the  euttoik- 
wool  plugs  having  been  singed  and  moistened  with  corrosive  sublimate,  the  test- 
tubeH  are  covered  with  india-rubber  cajw '  likewise  disinfected  in  sublimate,  and 
are  kept  at  iucubation  temperature  for  four  or  five  weeks,  or  even  longer. 


-V'—- 
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18.  (iv.)  BaoiUns  Lepm. — The  bacilli  of  leprosy  strongly  resemble 
those  of  tuberculosis,  differing  from  thein  at  moat  in  being  somewhat 
shorter  and  having  pointed  ends  (Fig,  62).  In  their  behaviour 
towards  aniliu  colours,  also,  there  exists  only  a  difference  in  degree, 
as  they  generally  stain  more  readily  and  quickly  than  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  so  that  they  can  be  well  dyed  even  with  simple  aqueous  solu- 
tions;  but  if  they  are  treated  with  solutions  containing  mordants 
they  retain  the  colouring  matter  just  as  firmly  as  do  the  tubercle 
bacilli  The  spots  in  the  bacilli  which  remain  unstained  have  the 
same  significance  as  those  in  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  cultivation  of  lepra  bacilli  in  a  manner  admitting  of  no  doubt  lias 
hitherto  been  as  unsuccessful  as  has  inoculation  of  animals  with  the 
products  of  leprous  disease.  Nevertheless,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt 
that  the  bacilli  described  are  the  cause  of  leprosy,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  only  found  in  that  disease,  and  are  present  in  very  lai^e  numbers. 

Leprosy  affects  chiefly  the  skin  mid  p<-npli,eral  tierves,  but  also 
extends  to  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, rarely  to  other  organs.  It  is  characterised  histologically  by 
the  occurrence  of  nodular  and  cord-like  infiltrations  (Fig-  63,  c) 
composed  of  a  vascularised  granulation  tissue,  in  which,  however, 
not  only  small   round   cells   (leucocytes)   are    found,    but   also  lai^er 

'  In  general  the  india-rubber  caps  must  always  be  made  use  of  where  it  is 
desired  to  prevent  drying  up  of  the  medium  in  cultures  which  have  to  be  kept 
in  the  thermostat  for  any  length  of  time. 
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(epithelioid)  cells  of  u  round,  spiudle,  oi  club  shape    and  sometimes 

evGii   giant    cells.     A    more    or    less   abuudaot   hbrillated  interstitial 
substance  lies  between  the  cells. 


In  the  skin  tlie  chief  seats  of  intiltration  are  the  cutis  (excepting 
the  uppermost  strntum)  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sweat-glands  and  hair-follicles;  in  the  nerves,  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue.  Caseation  never  occurs,  and  ulceration 
only  from  externa!  causes.  In  the  macular  form  of  leprosy,  subsidence 
of  the  hypenemia  is  followed  by  a  formation  of  pigment. 

The  lepra  bacilli  are  usually  present  in  great  numbers,  and  lie  for 
th«  most  part  in  large  round  or  oval  hyaline  cells,  often  devoid  of 
nuclei  (Fig.  62.  a),  which  are  almost  completely  packed  with  them 
(lepra  cells):  but  in  the  diseaseil  nerves  they  are  chieHy  found  in  the 
ganglion  cells,  which  then  degenerate.  Wli ether  leprosy  is  trans- 
mitted by  contagion  or  inhoritancR,  or  in  Iroth  ways,  ia  a  ijuestion  on 
which  opinion  is  still  divided. 


L 
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Leprosy  may  be  distinguished  from  tuberculosis  by  the  absence  of 
the  typical  epithelioid  and  giant-celled  tubercles  met  with  in  the 
latter,  and  above  all  by  the  non-occurrence  of  caseation.  In  leprosy 
also  the  bacilli  lie  as  a  rule  in  large  hyaline  cells,  and  are  present  in 
very  great  numbers,  which  is  not  the  case  in  tuberculosis. 

KethodB. — Cor)er-gla88  preparations  and  sections  are  stained  exactly  aa  in  the 
case  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  Gram's  method  may  also  be  used.  To  distinguish 
the  bacilli  from  those  of  tubercle  it  is  recommended  to  leave  the  sections  for  six  or 
seven  minutes  in  a  diluted  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin  (5  drops  of  the  concen- 
trated alcoholic  solution  to  a  watch-glass  of  water),  then  to  decolorise  for  a  quarter 
of  a  minute  in  acid  alcohol  (1  of  nitric  acid  to  10  of  alcohol),  wash  in  water,  and 
double  stain  in  methyl  blue.  Wliilst  lepra  bacilli  stain  red  by  this  process, 
tubercle  bacilli  remain  uncoloured. 

14.  (v.)  Bacillus  Syphilis. — The  bacilli  here  described  under  this 
name  are  those  discovered  by  Lustgarten,  by  means  of  a  special 
method  of  staining.  They  likewise  strongly  resemble  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  but  are  still  oftener  curved,  have  slightly  knobbed  swollen 
ends,  and  in  the  tissue  always  lie  in  the  interior  of  large  cells. 

Cultivation  has  not  yet  been  successful,  and  as  up  to  the  present 
they  have  always  been  found  only  in  very  small  numbers  in 
sections,  and  moreover  not  in  all  syphilitic  products,  their  causative 
role  in  syphilis  is  still  very  doubtful.  They  are  found  in  relatively 
largest  numbers  and  with  greatest  certainty  in  the  secretion  of 
moist  papules;  but  since  bacilli  which  are  similar  and  stain  by 
the  same  method  occur  in  the  smegma  of  the  prepuce  and  vulva 
(the  so-called  smegma  Ixiciiii),  the  dia/jnostic  value  of  Lustgarten *s 
syphilis  bacilli  is  also  small,  apart  from  the  complicated  nature 
of  the  methods  re([uireil   to  demonstrate  them. 

The  syphilitic  virus  exists  exclusively  within  the  human  organism, 
and  can  only  be  transmitted  directly  from  one  individual  to  another. 
In  this  ciise  it  usually  penetrates  into  the  organism  through  the 
skin  or  mucous  membranes,  but  it  may  also  be  conveyed  to  the 
ovum  in  coitus,  or  to  the  foetus  through  the  medium  of  the  placenta 
during  pregnancy.  On  entering  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane, 
the  poison  first  sets  up  a  local  att'ection  [primary  syphilis]  in  the  form 
of  the  so-called  initial  sclerosis  [hard  or  Hunterian  chancre] ;  but 
later  it  makes  its  way  into  the  circulation,  whereupon  general 
symptoms  ensue  in  the  form  of  affections  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
skin,  and  mucous  membranes  (secondary  syphilis),  and  still  later 
diseased  conditions  of  the  internal  organs,  bones,  and  blood-vessels 
(tertiaiy  syphilis). 

All  these  affections  have  the  character  of  inflammations,  mostly 
circumscribed,  resulting  in  the   majority  of  cases  in   the   formation 
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of  a  round-celled  tissue,  which  subsequently  either  atrophies  nf^iii 
or  else  breaks  down.  The  atrophy  and  breaking  down  always  begin 
in  the  centre  of  the  nodule  of  new  tissue  and  progress  towards 
the  circumference.  In  the  former  the  round-celletl  tissue  may 
change  first  into  n  cicatricial  tissue,  whereas  the  breaking  down 
takes  the  form  either  of  caseation   or   of  suppuration   and   ulceration. 


The  most  signilicitnt  form  of  syphilitic  att'ection,  from  a  histo- 
logical point  of  view,  is  the  suphilitic.  tjumma  or  syphiloma  which 
l>elongs  to  the  tertiary  period.  So  long  as  it  is  small  and  young, 
indeed,  this  also  consists  merely  of  a  granulation  tissue;  but  if,  as  it 
becomes  larger,  caseation  occur  in  the  centnil  parts  so  that  one  or 
more  caseous  foci  are  thus  formed  (Fig.  173,  c),  the  syphilitic 
granulation  tissue  immediately  surrounding  the  latter  changes  into 
spindle-celled  and  cicatricial  tissue.  Hence  tkrte  distinct  amies  can 
usually  be  made  out  in  such  preparations  (Fig.  64) :  a  caseous 
centre  {A),  immediately  outside  this  a  zone  of  spindle-celled  or 
connective  tissue  (,B),  and  still  further  out  the  granulation  tissue 
{(T),  in  which  isolated  giant  cells  sometimes  occur  (Fig,  173,  i).  The 
neighbouring    blood-vessels     also     frequently     show     those    changes 
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which  are  described  as  syphilitic  vasculitis  (p  206).     Gummata  may 
also  suppurate  or  ulcerate. 

Syphilis  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  histologically  from 
tuberculosis ;  not  only  is  a  round-celled  tissue  present  in  both 
cases,  but  nodular  foci  may  also  form  in  syphilis,  the  tissue  of 
which  possesses  much  similarity  to  that  of  a  tubercle.  Thus  a 
young  syphiloma  may  be  confounded  with  a  lymphoid  tubercle, 
and  a  large  syphiloma  with  a  caseating  tubercle,  although  the 
latter  is  composed  at  its  circumference  of  epithelioid  and  round 
cells,  and  not  of  connective  tissue  unless  it  is  actually  in  process 
of  healing.  The  most  important  point  of  diflerence,  however,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  in  tuberculosis,  as  a  rule,  nodules  in  different 
stages  of  develvprneiit  are  likely  to  be  present,  for  example,  epithelioid- 
and  giant-celled  tubercles,  as  well  as  lymphoid ;  and  finally,  the 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  will  decide  with  absolute  certainty  for 
tuberculosis. 

MBtho^B, —Sections  are  left  in  auilin  gentian  violet  for  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  at  room  temperature,  or  for  two  hours  at  40" C,  are  then  washed  in  absolute 
alcohol,  thence  transferred,  for  the  purpose  of  decolorising,  to  a  1*5  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  for  ten  seconds,  and  from  that  for 
one  or  two  seconds  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  after  which 
they  are  well  washed  in  water.  The  process  of  decolorising  in  potassium 
permanganate  and  sidphurous  acid,  together  with  washing  in  water,  is  repeated 
until  the  sections  have  become  quite  colourless.  Cover-glasses  are  treated  in 
like  manner,  except  that  after  staining  in  gentian  violet  they  are  washed  in 
distilled  water  instead  of  alcohol. 

Another  method  consists  in  staining  cover-glasses  for  five  minutes  in  hot,  and 
sections  for  twenty-four  hours  in  cold,  anilin  fuchsin,  and  then  decolorising  by 
immersion  first  in  greatly  diluted,  and  then  in  concentrated,  solution  of  ferrous 
chloride,  and  finally  washing,  cover-glasses  in  water,  sections  in  alcohol. 

15.  (vi.)  Bacillus  Mallei.— The  bacilli  of  glanders  (Plate  VII.,  Fig. 
1)  have  approximately  the  form  and  dimensions  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
but  are  usually  somewhat  thicker.  They  lie  for  the  most  part  singly 
or  in  pairs,  sometimes  also  forming  longer  filaments  in  older  cultures, 
and  show  no  power  of  automatic  movement,  although  a  very  lively 
molecular  motion  is  visible.  In  the  centre  of  the  rodlets  in  stained 
preparations  rounded  structures  are  often  seen  which  remain  colour- 
less but  admit  of  being  stained  after  the  manner  of  spores,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  possess  the  significance  of  such.  Glanders  bacilli 
stain  only  slightly  in,  methyl  blue,  but  better  in  fuchsin  and  gentian 
violet,  as  well  as  in  Loffler's  and  Kuhne's  methyl  blue,  and  are 
decolorised  by  Gram's  method.  They  grow  upon  all  our  media, 
but  only  at  a  temperature  above   25°  C,  best  at  incubation  heat. 

The    cultures    in    general    are    distinguished    by    their    viscosity. 
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\mt  those  on  potatoes  are  the  most  characteristic,  as  a  copious 
honej-jellow  ve^'L-tation  forms  thereon,  which  gradually  turns  dark 
brown.  Roundeil  colonies,  which  appear  finely  granulated  under  a 
low  power  and  have  almost  smooth  mai^ns,  grow  upon  agar  phUn. 
Upou    oblique    a^r   and   serum,    when    the    inoculation    is    sparing, 


lilt  Inflltmtlou:  B,  CnUscUon  of  uiu  bstwHn 
portfolu  of  a  ffLui^orB  nodulo,  conOBtliiE  oT  piu 
Into  gruialar  dehrU. 
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single  small  droplets  form,  which  are  abnost  as  clear  as  water,  but 
later  become  whitish;  when  the  inoculation  is  more  plentiful,  how- 
ever, there  develops,  especially  upon  glycerin  agar,  an  even  greyish- 
white  coating  with  a  moist  ^loss.  A  whitish  sedimeot,  viscid  like 
mucus,  is  found  iji  meat  bouillon. 

Glanders  bacilli  have  lieen  demonstrated  vrith  absolute  certainty  to 
he  the  c«uae  of  acute  and  chronic  glanders  in  animals  (horses  and 
asses)  and  in  men.  In  tlie  latter  they  may  effect  an  entrance  by 
wounds  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  or  perhaps  also  by  the 
lungs. 

The   diseased   prmlui^ts   occur   in    the   form   of   larger   •"   '   -"nller 
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most  characteristically  on  potatoes  and  gelatin  plates.  The  super- 
ficial colonies  on  the  latter  constitute  very  thin  discs,  bluish-white 
and  iridescent,  but  somewhat  thicker  and  more  opaque  in  the  centre, 
and  having  indented  margin.  These  show  under  a  low  power,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  more  or  less  indented  edges  and  a  round,  yellowish, 
often  excentrically  placed  nucleus,  a  characteristic  system  of  numerous 
anastomosing  lines  or  furrows  recalling  the  appearance  of  the  veins 
of  leaves.  Wliilst  the  colonies  at  first  appear  almost  evenly  white 
under  the  microscope,  a  yellow  coloration  sets  in  later,  and  gradually 
extends  from  the  centre  outwards.  The  deeper  colonies  on  the 
gelatin  plates,  as  well  as  those  on  agar  plates,  are  not  characteristic. 

In  gelatin  tubes  the  growth  on  the  surface  is  somewhat  better  than 
that  in  the  deeper  part,  a  thin  whitish  vegetation  with  a  gloss  like 
mother-of-pearl  and  indented  edges  developing  on  the  former,  and 
gradually  extending  out  to  the  sides.  At  a  later  period  a  milky 
turbidity,  due  to  formation  of  acid,  occurs  in  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  gelatin. 

Upon  agar  and  serum  there  develops  a  moist  whitish  coating,  but  on 
potatoes  a  growth  forms  which,  though  luxuriant,  is  generally  invisible, 
the  surface  of  the  potato  merely  appearing  somewhat  moister ;  if,  liow- 
ever,  the  platinum  loop  be  passed  over  it,  large  numbers  of  bacilli  are 
obtained.  This  invisible  growth  is  extremely  characteristic.  Upon 
many  potatoes,  however,  that  is,  when  they  chance  to  have  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  also  upon  potatoes  artificially  rendered  alkaline,  there 
occurs  a  visible  yellowish  vegetation.  A  strong  and  even  turbidity 
occurs  in  bouillon. 

Typhoid  bacilli  furthermore  grow  very  well  in  milk,  and  in 
sterilised  water  they  can  not  only  maintain  their  vitality  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  actually  multiply.  They  are  found  constantly 
and  exclusively  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  larger  numbers  the  more 
recent  the  process,  lying  above  all  in  the  Peyer's  patches  and  solitary 
follicles  of  the  intestine,  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  in  the  spleen. 
In  both  of  the  last-named  organs  they  usually  occur  in  the  form 
of  small  irregular  very  densely  packed  groups  (Fig.  66,  rf),  in  which  it 
is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  the  individual  bacilli  except  at  the 
circumference.  When  ulceration  sets  in  in  the  intestine  the  bacilli 
make  their  way  into  its  lumen,  and  may  from  that  time  on  appear  in 
the  faeces  also.  They  are  less  constantly  met  with  in  other  organs, 
such  as  the  liver  and  kidneys,  in  which  they  likewise  occur  only  in 
groups ;  and  they  have  also  been  found  several  times  in  the  rose-spots. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  often  appear  in  the  urine  in  no  inconsiderable 
numbers,  and  during  a  rather  long  time.  Infection  with  typhoid 
bacilli  takes  place  through  the  digestive  tract  by  the  food,  especially 
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drinkin<^-water,  in  which,  indeed,  it  is  said,  typhoid  bacilli  could 
be  detected  in  seveml  instances.^ 

The  compluations  which  occur  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever 
(parotitis,  laryngeal  ulcers,  lobular  and  lobar  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
suppurative  interstitial  nephritis,  periostitis,  osteitis  and  arthritis, 
phlegmons,  furuncles,  and  so  forth)  are  usually  the  consequences 
of  secondary  infection,  for  the  most  piirt  with  pyococci,  which  make 
their  way  into  the  organs  and  tissues  from  the  intestinal  ulcers  or  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx.  Still,  it  has  been  possible  to  find 
tj^hoid  bacilli,  either  alone  or  witli  pyococci,  in  many  of  these 
complications  also,  especially  in  periostitis. 

Typhoid  fever  cannot  be  set  up  in  animals  by  inoculation  with 
typhoid  bacilli.  Injection  of  cultures  into  the  blood  or  digestive  tract 
may  indeed  kill  rabbits,  but  this  takes  place,  as  it  appears,  not  by 
infection,  but  merely  by  intoxication. 

Methods. — Typhoid  Imcilli  can  Ik*  st^iined  in  cover-glcuis  preparations  in  the 
same  manner  as  glan(lei*s  bacilli,  or  with  aqueouH  or  carbolic  fucbsin,  the  pre- 
{WkrationH  merely  requiring  to  Ikj  wanhed  with  water  afterwards. 

A  Rimilar  process  to  that  adopted  with  glanders  bacilli  is  also  useful  for 
nections^  or  they  may  be  left  lying  for  twenty-four  hours  in  liOffler's  or  KUhne's 
methyl  blue  or  in  carl)oIic  fuchsin,  and  then  merely  washed  in  water. 

Since,  as  renmrked  a1x)ve,  the  bacilli  in  the  spleen  and  mesenteric  glands 
usually  lie  in  groups,  it  is  advisable  first  to  look  for  the  latter  in  sections  with 
a  low  |)ower,  under  which  they  may  be  recognised  by  their  deep  colour  and 
irregular  shape. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  examining  urine  for  typhoid  bacilli  that 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  present  is  rather  variable.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  so  numerous  that  the  urine  is  distinctly  clouded  by  them,  remaining 
turbid  even  after  filtration.  In  such  a  case  a  drop  examined  on  a  hollow  slide 
without  staining  shows  motile  rods  and  filaments,  which,  if  contaminations 
can  l)e  excluded,  may  be  determined  even  by  this  kind  of  examination  to  be 
with  great  prolmbility  typhoid  bacilli,  though  cultivation  is  necessary  in  addition 
in  onler  to  anive  at  complete  certainty.-  As  typhoid  bacilli  may  occur  in  the 
urine  even  from  the  third  day  of  the  disease,  the  Imcteriological  examination 
of  the  latter  has  a  diagnostic  value  which  is  not  unimportant,  and  is  at  all 
events  to  be  preferred  to  an  examination  of  the  stools,  as  the  typhoid  bacilli 
cannot  ap{)ear  in  the  latter  earlier  than  the  ninth  day,  and  moreover  do  not 
admit  of  being  distinguished  at  all  microscopically,  and  <mly  with  considerable 
difficulty  by  cultivation,  from  certain  ftecal  bacteria. 

'  Besides  this  there  are  in  water  several  species  of  bacteria  which  morpho- 
logically as  well  as  in  cultivations  bear  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  typhoid 
liacilli,  but  which  still  can  be  most  certainly  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
the  differences  which  they  show  when  grown  on  potatoes. 

-  Other  [lathogenic  bacteria,  especially  pyococci,  may  be  found  in  the  urine 
in  cofnpimttions  of  typhoid  fever. 

K 
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17.  (viii.)  Bacterium  Coli  Commune  (including  the  Bacterium  Lactis 
Aerogenes  and  Bacillus  Emmerich). — Tlie  Bacterium  co/i  c<tmmune  shows 
a  very  close  general  resemblance  to  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever.  It 
has  approximately  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  latter,  except  that 
the  youngest  individuals  are  often  even  shorter,  and  hence  are  fre- 
quently scarcely  distinguishable  from  cocci,  and  it  also  possesses  only  a 
sluggish  motility.  It  is  decolorised  by  Gram's  method.  In  artificial 
cultures  growth  takes  place  at  room  temperature. 

Upon  gelatin  plateJi  the  deep-lying  colonies  remain  small  and 
occasionally  allow  a  dark  irregular  core  and  a  lighter  circumference  to 
be  made  out  under  the  microscope.  The  superficial  colonies,  how- 
ever, extend  widely  over  the  surface,  have  frequently  a  jagged  or 
indented  edge,  and  decrease  gradually  in  thickness  from  the  centre 
towards  the  circumference.  Under  a  low  power  they  likewise  show  a 
peculiar  system  of  lines  and  furrows,  but  the  latter  are  not  so  deep 
nor  so  sharply  marked  as  in  the  case  of  the  typhoid  bacilli,  and  also 
disappear  much  more  quickly. 

On  agar  plates  also  the  superficial  colonies  are  much  larger  than 
the  deep-lying  ones,  are  tolerably  flat,  greyish-white,  and  show  a 
moist  gloss.  Microscopically  the  deep  colonies  appear  jellowish  or 
yellow-brown,  and  composed  of  fragments  of  diflerent  sizes.  A 
similar  appearance  is  presented  by  the  centre  of  the  superficial 
colonies,  whilst  their  peripheral  part  gradually  grows  more  trans- 
parent on  passing  outwards,  and  only  when  a  very  narrow  aperture 
of  the  diaphragm  is  used  allows  a  fine  granidation  to  be  seen,  with 
a  concentric  striation  and  shallow  indentations  at  the  margin. 

The  growth  in  gelatin  and  agar  tithes  as  well  as  in  bouillon 
also  recalls  that  of  typhoid  cultures,  but  on  potatoes,  in  contrast  to  the 
typhoid  bacilli,  a  distinctly-visible  vegetation  of  a  dirty  yellowish 
colour  always  forms. 

The  Bacterium  coli  occurs  regularly  in  the  intestinal  canal,  especially 
its  lower  part,  in  healthy  as  well  as  in  diseased  persons.  It  seems, 
however,  to  multiply  very  abundantly  in  conditions  of  constipation ; 
and  in  slowing  or  complete  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the  intestinal 
wall  (as  fdr  example  in  strangulation  or  extreme  distension  of  the  gut) 
it  is  likewise  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  intestinal  membranes  and 
finally  into  the  abdominal  cavity  itself,  and  then  to  set  up  a  peri- 
tonitis, usually  with  scanty  exudation.  For  this  reason  it  commonly 
occurs  also  in  the  fluid  exudation  of  incarcerated  hernias.  It 
likewise  makes  its  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  wounds  and 
perforations  of  the  intestine,  and  the  so-called  perforation  peritonitis 
is  due  altogether  or  in  greatest  part  to  its  action.  Injection  of 
cultures  of  the  bacterium  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  rabbits  and  dogs 
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is  capable  of  setting  up  peritonitis,  whilst  after  introduction  into  the 
hlood  the  animals  quickly  perish,  and  usually  show  inflammatory 
appearances  in   the   intestinal  canal. 

Besides  the  Bacterium  coli,  the  Bacterium  Lactis  Aerogenes  is  also 
constantly  found  in  the  intestine  when  a  milk  diet  is  used.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  former,  being  only  distinguished  from  it  by  the  fact  that 
the  colonies  on  gelatin  plates  are  not  flat  but  convex,  that  cultures  in 
gelatin  tubes  also  grow  more  superficially  and  may  even  take  a  nail 
form,  and  that  gas-bubWes  appear  in  cultivations  upon  potatoes.  The 
species  of  bacterium  mentioned  may  also  be  found  along  with  the 
Barierium  coli  in  the  exudation  of  the  abdominal  cavity  in  perforation 
p(»ritonitis. 

The  Bacillus  Emmerich,  which  may  in  like  manner  be  present  in 
the  healthy  and  the  diseased  intestine,  is  also  very  like  the  Bacterium 
coli,  perhaps  even  identiciil  with  it. 

Methods. — The  examination  is  conducted  in  tlie  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
typhoid  1>acilluH. 

18.  (ix.)  Bacillus  Diphtherise  (including  the  Pseudo-Diphtheritic 
Bacillus). — The  bacilli  of  diphtheria  (Plate  VII.,  Fig.  2)  are  of  about  the 
same  length  as  tubercle  bacilli,  but  twice  their  thickness,  are  usually 
a  little  curved,  have  rounded  ends,  and  are  destitute  of  motility.  As 
they  become  older  not  only  does  their  length  incrciise,  but  they 
frequently  also,  especially  in  cultures,  show  involution  and  degenerative 
forms,  the  rods  swelling  into  bulbs  at  one  or  both  ends,  and  usually 
appearing  segmented;  and  there  further  occur  at  the  poles  or  elsewhere, 
as  in  the  typhoid  bacilli,  shining  globules  which  stain  much  more 
nipidly  and  intensely  than  the  remainder  of  the  rod,  but  which  have  not 
the  signiflcance  of  spores.^  The  bacilli  grow  only  slowly  at  room 
temperature,  but  rapidly,  on  the  other  hand,  at  that  of  the  incubator. 

On  gelatin  plates  small  whitish  colonies  form  which  appear 
yellowish-brown  and  coarsely  granular  under  the  microscope.  The 
colonies  on  agar  plates  also  arc  only  the  size  of  millet-seed,  and 
microscopically  show  a  coarsely  granular  texture.  The  growth  is 
pretty  nearly  alike  in  gelatin  and  agar  tubes,  that  is,  principally 
along  the  thrust  and  only  sparingly  on  the  surface,  at  least  in  the 
earliest  generations ;  but  when  the  later  generations  have  been  reached 
the  surface  growth  also  becomes  more  vigorous. 

A  thick  whitish  coating  forms  on  coagulated  serum  with  every  3 
parts  of  which  have  been  mixed   1    part  of  bouillon,  1   per  cent,  of 

'  Nevertheless  diphtheria  bacilli  can  retain  their  vitality  for  a  certain  time  even 
in  the  drie<l  condition. 
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ppptone,  1  per  cent  of  dextrin,  and  \  per  cent,  of  cuiumon  salt.  Stnf^fl 
lumps  form  in  bouillon,  which  adhere  to  the  aides  of  the  vesst^fl 
or  quickly  sink  to  the  hottona,  the  bouillon  iteelf  remaining  clear.J 
Diphtheria  bacilli  also  gruw  perfectly  well  in  sterilised  i 

The  baL-illi  are  found  constantly  present  in  diphtheria,  alike  1 
whether  the  latter  gives  rise  to  a  catarrhal,  croupous,  or  diph-J 
theritic  exudation,  whether  it  aflects  the  pharynx  and  liirynx,  orl 
the  nasal  cavity  and  the  conjunctiva,  and  whether  it  occurs  priniarilyl 
or  secondarily  (in  scurlalina,  measles,  etc.).  They  only  i 
the  /««/  pixxlucts  of  the  disease,  but  not  in  the  blood  or  inteniall 
oi'j,'ans  ;  hence  we  ninst  sissunie  that  the  i/meral  phenomena  mX 
diphtheria  are  partly  dependent  on  the  absorption  of  a  poison,  j 
probably  a  toxalbuniin,  produced  by  the  bacilli,  partly  to  be  Ascribedi 
to  a  sranulari/  infection  with  the  SlTcpltmimis  or  Staphi/locorciis  pyogevts,  I 
The 'cocci  mentioned,  and  particularly  the  Slrcploci)iu:u>t  p)jogtnrB  (Fi^.l 
67,  c)  are  certainly  found  with  extnioi-dinary  frequency  not  only  iaj 

} 

n  the  false  nieuibraue  and  the  tissue  under  it,  Imt  also  in  the  lobular  I 

I  pnemuonia  or  the  nephritis  which  often  complicates  diphtheria,  as  well  I 

L  ua    in    the    spleen.     Thus    the    changes    induceil    by    the    diphtheria  I 

I  bacillus   appear   to   favour   in   an   extraordinary  degree   tiie   entrance  | 

I  of  the  pyococci. 

The   diphtlieria   baciJIuH   is    pathogenic   for   pigeons,   poultry,  cats,  I 
rabbits,    and   especially    for    yiunea-pigs.     Subcutaneous    introduction  \ 


nsthyl  hliH.)    n,  UnH>|ia 
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is  followed  in  the  latter  by  the  formation  of  false  membranes  on 
the  site  of  inoculation,  an  extensive  haimorrhagic  oedema  in  the 
surroiuiding  tissue,  and  not  infrequently  pleurisy  and  lobular  pneu- 
monia. Here  also,  however,  the  bacilli  are  present  only  in  the 
false  membrane. 

Transmission  to  a  ujomuled  mucous  membrane  gives  rise  to  a 
process  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  false  membranes  and 
resembling  human  diphtheria,  and  even  paralytic  conditions  may 
follow  the  introduction  of  cultures,  or  of  the  products  of  cultures 
freed  from  bacteria  by  filtration.  Consequently  there  can  be 
scarcely  a  doubt  any  longer  that  the  diphtheria  bacillus  is  the 
cjiuse  of  the  diswise.  It  seems,  liowever,  to  be  present  in  the 
pharynx  even  under  normal  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  yet  as- 
certained whether  this  is  frequently  or  only  exceptionally  the  case. 
Under  certain  conditions  it  is  capable  of  penetrating  even  into  an 
intact  mucous  membrane,  but  still  lesions  of  the  latter  have  the 
jK)wer  to  greatly  facilitate  the  invasion. 

Sometimes  in  addition  to  the  true  diphtheria  bacillus  there  is 
found  in  the  false  diphtheritic  membranes  another  very  like  it, 
the  pseudo-diphtheritic  bacillus.  It  differs  from  the  fonner,  however, 
in  showing  a  vigorous  surface  growtli  in  gelatin  and  agar  tubes, 
and  in  Ciiusing  a  higher  degree  of  turbidity  in  bouillon ;  and  moreover 
it  is  not  pathogenic  for  animals. 

Methods. — Cover-glass  preparations  niay  be  Htaineil  with  aqueous  fuchsiii  or 
alkaline  methyl  blue,  and  sections  after  the  manner  of  typhoid  or  glanders  bacilli, 
or  else  by  Weigert's  modification  of  Gram's  method,  with  or  without  previoua 
counter-staining. 

19.  (x.)  BacilluB  Tetani.— In  this  instance  (Plate  VI.,  Fig.  2)  we 
have  to  deal  with  tolerably  long  motile  rods,  which  frequently  grow 
out  into  threads,  and  form  terminal  spores  in  the  organism  as  well 
as  in  cultures,  the  end  in  question  becoming  swollen,  whilst  the  other 
may  be  atUmuated,  so  that  a  form  resembling  that  of  a  pin  is  the 
result.  The  bacilli  stiiin  easily,  and  Gram's  method  may  be  employed. 
Tetjinus  bacilli  grow  at  room  temperature,  and  still  better  at  that  of 
the  incubator,  but  only  when  atmospheric  oxygen  is  absolutely  ex- 
cluded— that  is  to  say,  they  belong  to  the  obligate  anaerobes. 

On  (jclatin  j^lates  radiating  colonies  form  which  liquefy  the  medium, 
and  whose  border  shows  very  numerous  fine  processes  under  the  micro- 
scope. A  thrust  culture  made  in  a  tube  filled  high  with  grape-sugar 
gelatin  remains  sterile  in  the  upper  part  of  the  needle-track,  while 
numerous  pointed  processes  radiate  out  from  the  lower  parts,  and 
liquefaction  of  the  gelatin  sets  in  at  the  same  time.     In  agar  tubes 
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the  growth  in  the  needle-tract  extends  somewhat  higher  up;  and 
numerous  bubbles  of  gas,  having  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  smell,  are 
also  liberated.  The  generation  of  gas  is  particularly  abundant  in 
bouillon  containing  grape-sugar. 

The  bacilli  are  present  in  the  tetanus  of  adults  as  well  as  of 
new-born  infants,  and  in  tliat  of  animals  (horses  and  asses), 
occurring  as  a  rule  only  in  the  secretion  of  wounds.  Other  bacteria 
are  usually  present  in  addition,  mostly  pus  cocci,  but  also  anaerobic 
species.  Outside  the  organism  they  liave  l)een  found  up  to  the 
present  in  garden  earth,  old  rubbish  of  walls,  sweepings,  manure, 
etc.,  80  that  their  entrance  into  the  organism  probably  occurs  as 
a  consequence  of  the  contamination  of  wounds  or  other  injuries 
with  the  substances  just  mentioned. 

The  most  susceptible  of  our  experimental  animals  to  inoculation 
with  tetanus  cultures  are  mice,  and  in  somewhat  less  degree  guinea- 
pigs  and  rabbits.  The  tonic  spasms  set  in  first  in  the  groups  of 
muscles  lying  nearest  to  the  seat  of  infection,  but  they  then  extend 
over  the  entire  body.  The  anatomical  changes  found  also  in  experi- 
ments upon  animals  are  extremely  slight,  consisting  at  most  merely  in 
a  somewhat  infiltrated  appearance  of  the  site  of  inoculation.  Even 
the  Imcilli  may  be  wanting  there,  or  may  be  present  in  very  small 
quantity.  It  must  hence  be  assumed  that  the  bacilli  produce  a  very 
strong  poison  (probably  a  toxalbumin)  which  still  continues  to  act 
after  their  death. 

MetlKMls. — Staining  may  be  done  v^ith  any  basic  anilin  colour  desired,  as  well 
as  by  Gram's  method. 

Cultivation  is  carried  out  according  to  the  methods  given  on  p.  44  for  strict 
anaerobes.  As  in  the  human  organism  the  tetanus  bacilli  are  usually  mixed  with 
other  bacteria,  isolation  is  attained  by  first  transferring  the  wound-secretion 
containing  the  bacilli  to  oblique  agar,  and  keeping  it  for  some  days  at  incubation 
temperature.  The  mixed  culture  which  develops  in  this  way  is  then  heated  to 
80°  C.  for  about  an  hour  in  a  water-bath,  after  which  only  the  spores  of  the 
tetanus  bacilli  remain  alive.  Finally,  a  platinum  loopful  is  either  conveyed  from 
this  culture,  observing  the  directions  given  on  p.  44  for  the  cultivation  of  anaerobes, 
into  test-tubes  filled  high  with  melted  gelatin  (or  agar),  or  is  mixed  with 
melted  gelatin  and  poured  out  into  flat  culture  flasks  like  those  of  Lipez,  through 
which  hydrogen  is  then  ])assed. 

20.  (xi.)  BacilluB  PneumonisB.— Tliis  bacillus  (Plate  IV.,  Fig.  2) 
is  sometimes  so  short  as  to  resemble  a  coccus,  but  frequently  attains 
the  length  of  typhoid  bacilli,  and,  like  them,  has  rounded  ends.  It  is, 
however,  perceptibly  thicker,  and  is  devoid  of  motility.  The  rodlets  often 
lie  in  rows  of  from  two  to  four,  and  in  cultures,  as  well  as  occasionally 
in  tissue,  form  even  longer  filaments.     A  characteristic  feature  is  that 
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in  the  organism  as  well  as  in  cultures  it  very  often  shows  a  broad 
gelatinous  envelope  or  capsidc,  visible  with  or  without  staining,  which 
may  even  enclose  several  rods  at  once,  and  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  capsule  of  the  Diplococcics  'pneitiiwnice.  The  bacillus  readily 
takes  the  anilin  dyes,  but  is  decolorised  when  treated  by  Gram's 
method.  Growth  progresses  even  at  room  temperature,  and  upon  all 
our  media,  the  cultures  being  of  a  viscid  consistency  like  those  of 
glanders  bacilli,  and  often  showing  a  generation  of  gas. 

The  superficial  colonies  on  (jelatin  plates  grow  very  vigorously  in 
the  vertical  direction,  and  *  are  white,  with  a  gloss  like  porcelain. 
Under  the  microscope  they  appear  globular  and  smooth-edged,  streaked 
with  light  or  dark  grey,  or  of  uneven  grain.  On  agar  plates  there 
form  fiat  greyish-white  colonies  of  a  jelly-like  appearance,  which 
show  under  the  microscope  a  structure  similar  to  those  on  gelatin 
plates. 

The  most  characteristic  growtli  is  that  in  (jdatin  tubes.  In  these, 
namely,  the  so-called  naU-adtarc  forms,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  growth  along  the  needle-track,  there  develops  on  the  surface  of  the 
gelatin,  provided  it  is  firm  enough,  a  more  or  less  raised  white  top, 
with  a  porcelain-like  gloss,  and  resembhng  the  head  of  a  nail.  In 
older  cultures  the  superficial  layers  of  the  gelatin  assume  a  light- 
brownish  tint.  On  atjar  and  Hcritm  a  greyish-white  opalescent  coating 
forms,  on  imtatoes  a  thick  cream-coloured  fur,  and  in  bouillon  an  even 
turbidity. 

Tlie  Bacillus  piwuinoniw  has  been  found  in  lobular  and  lobar  pneu- 
monia, alone  or  in  association  with  the  Diplococcus  piienuvonicc  or 
the  pyococci ;  also  in  pleurisy,  endoairditis,  otitis,  and  meningitis, 
though  as  yet  in  but  few  cases.  Nevertheless  there  seems  to  exist  no 
doubt  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  diseiuse  wliich  was  present  in  the 
ciises  alluded  to.  In  those  insUinces  in  which  it  forms  the  cause  of  a 
lobar  pneumonia  it  is  usually  present  in  perfectly  enormous  numbers, 
and  most  plentifully  in  situations  where  the  process  is  still  quite 
recent.  There  also  it  generally  shows  a  well-developed  and  easily- 
stained  capsule,  whereas  in  parts  where  the  process  is  older,  not  only 
does  it  no  longer  possess  a  capsule  but  it  has  actually  become  narrower, 
stains  worse  or  shows  spots  which  remain  unstained,  and,  in  short,  is  in 
the  act  of  dying.  In  pneumonia  it  may  also  be  present  in  the  sputum, 
and  even  in  the  blood,  spleen,  and  kidneys ;  and  if  pleurisy  exists 
simultaneously,  of  course  also  in  the  pleuritic  exudation,  its  presence  in 
quantity  imparting  a  viscid  consistency  to  exuilations,  particularly  that 
of  pneumonia.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  it  can  sometimes  be 
detected  even  in  healthy  people  in  the  normal  or  inflamed  nasal  cavity, 
as  well  as  in  the  Siiliva;  but  cultivation  is  the  only  mode  of  doing  this 
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with  certainty.  Its  entry  into  the  lungs  or  other  organs  would  be 
favoured  by  the  same  predisposing  influences  as  that  of  IHplococcus 
pneumoniae. 

Of  the  animals  commonly  used  in  experiment,  mice  (and,  in  a  less 
degree,  guinea-pigs  and  dogs)  are  susceptible  to  the  Bacillus  pyieunionia:, 
whereas  rabbits  generally  prove  refractory.  Inhalation  of  cultures  or 
injection  into  the  thoracic  cavity  is  followed  by  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy,  together  with  swelling  of  the  spleen,  and  in  this  case  the 
exudations,  spleen,  and  bloo<l  contain  the  bacillus  in  very  copious 
quantity,  and  usually  with  a  well-developed  capsule. 

MetlKMli. — Cover-glass  preparations  are  stained  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Dtplococcus 
pneumoniaiy  especially  when  the  capsule  is  to  be  demon strateil  at  the  same  time ; 
but  in  preparations  made  from  cultures  the  capsule  is  sometimes  successfully 
stained  also  by  treatment  with  simple  aqueous  fuchsin  and  subsequent  washing 
in  water.  The  decolorisation  of  the  bacillus  under  Gram's  process  forms  a  means 
of  distinguishing  it  from  the  Diplococciis. 

Sections  8Lre  immersed,  in  order  to  stain  the  capsule,  in  a  mixture  of  50  gnu. 
concentrated  alcoholic  gentian  violet,  100  gnu.  distilled  water,  and  10  grm.  glacial 
acetic  acid,  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  are  then  decolorised  in  dilute  acetic 
acid.  Otherwise  they  can  be  treated  with  Loffler's  or  Kiihne's  methyl  blue,  with 
which  also  a  feeble  staining  of  the  capsule  may  sometimes  be  obtained. 

21.  (xii.)  Bacillus  Bhinoscleromatis. — This  shows  a  gveat  similarity 
to  the  Bacillus  pueuvwniw  in  its  morphological  character  and 
behaviour  in  cultivation,  the  difference  between  them  consisting 
merely  in  the  facts  that  the  bacillus  of  rhinoscleroma  does  not 
decolorise  by  Gram's  method,  or  at  least  not  so  easily :  that  it 
furthermore  forms  a  transparent,  greyish-white,  and  less  prominent 
head,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Bacillus  pnetivwuicc  the  head  looks 
perfectly  white  and  opaque;  and  that  the  rhinoscleroma  bacillus 
shows  little  or  no  virulence  for  our  experimental  animals. 

It  has  been  found  constantly  up  to  the  present  in  a  particular 
form  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  or  laryngo- 
tracheal mucous  membrane  named  rhinoscleroma,  which  causes  the 
formation  of  a  granulation  tissue  pa.ssing  in  places  into  cicatricial 
tissue  (Fig.  68).  In  this,  however,  in  addition  to  the  densely 
packed  small  round  cells,  there  are  found  in  varying  numbers 
peculiar  homogeneous  cells  of  larger  size  and  usually  devoid  of 
nuclei,  which  are  most  probably  derived  from  the  former  by  hyaline 
degeneration  and  are  the  special  seat  of  the  bacilli,  though  the 
latter  may  also  be  present  in  the  dilated  lymph-spaces,  or  in  or 
between  the  small  round  cells. 

Introduction  of  cultures  into  animals  has  hitherto  failed  to  set 
up  a  process  like  rhinoscleroma ;    nevertheless  the   bacilli  described. 
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22.  (i.)  Spirillum  (Vibrio)  Cholers  Asiaticte  (including  the  SpiTillum 
FinklerPrior). — This  micro-organism  nppeare  in  the  form  (Plate  VIII., 
P'ig.  1)  of  Tiiore  or  less  curved  rods  which,  since  the  two  ends  do 
nut  lie  in  the  same  plane,  are  to  be  regarded  as  segnienta  of  a 
screw,  anil  thus  as  screw-bacteria  or  spirilla.  The  dt^ee  of  curva- 
ture varies  from  thai  of'  a  cnnimn  (hence  also  the  designation  of 
twmm«  haciUm)  to  »  scniicii-ciilar  form,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
the  youngest  and  shortest  individuals  are  nearly  straight.  As 
rvgnnls  ihoir  other  characteristics,  the  cholera  bacteria  are  shorter 
llian  tul>ercl6  bacilli,  but  much  thicker,  have  blunt  ends,  and  show 
a  very  lively  motility,  (hie  to  u  tlagelluni  curved  in  a  slightly  wavy 
manner  and  usually  situated  only  at  one  end  of  the  rttd.  The 
fiHCteria  lie  singly  for  the  most  piirt,  or  two  unite  so  as  to  form  the 
figure  ol   an  S  lying  on  its  siile;  but  souietinies  also  more  extensive 
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combinations  occur  in  the  form  of  long  spirals,  generally  when  the 
conditions  of  growth   are   unfavourable. 

While  on  one  hand  any  kind  of  spore-formation  is  denied, 
others  state  that  they  have  observed  the  existence  of  arthrospores ; 
but  at  all  events  the  latter  must  possess  little  power  of  resistance, 
as  the  cholera  bacilli  usually  perish  after  even  a  short  desiccation,  as 
well  as  at  a  temperature  above  50°  C,  or  under  the  action  of  weak  acids. 
They  can  be  stained  by  all  dyes,  but  decolorise  by  Gram's  method. 

They  grow  even  at  room  temperature,  and  upon  all  our  nutrient 
media,  liquefying  gelatin  and  serum ;  and  they  may  also  be  grown 
anaerobically,  under  which  condition  they  produce  toxic  substances 
much  more  rapidly  and  energetically,  but  at  the  same  time  become  verj' 
sensitive  to  external  influences.  The  growths  of  cholera  spirilla  upon 
gelatin  plates  and  in  gelatin  tubes  are  the  most  characteristic. 

The  colonies  on  the  yelatin  plates,  when  examined  with  a  low 
power,  at  first  show  an  indented  contour  and  uneven  surface,  are  of  a 
clear  white  colour  and  glassy  sheen.  Liquefaction  of  the  gelatin  begins 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  sinks  downwards  in  a  funnel  shape,  so 
that  the  culture  plate  looks  «as  if  dotted  with  holes  or  air-bubbles,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  colonies  progressively  iicquire  a  rosy  shimmer. 

In  (jelaiin  tubes  liquefaction  also  takes  place  in  a  funnel  form  in  the 
superficial  part  of  the  needle  track,  and  as  evaporation  of  the  liquid 
progresses  simultaneously  a  cavity  like  an  air-bubble  is  formed,  below 
which  the  culture  collects.  Liquefaction  makes  but  slow  progress 
"downwards,  a  pellicle,  in  which  the  cholera  spirilla  show  the  most 
diverse  involution,  forms,  not  uncommonly  developing  on  the  surface  at 
a  later  period. 

A  whitish  culture  forms  upon  agar,  which  is  not  characteristic,  but 
in  which  the  bacteria  will  retaui  their  vitality  for  nearly  three-fourths 
of  a  year,  whereas  they  die  much  more  rapidly  in  gelatin.  The  growth 
upon  scrum  is  also  not  characteristic. 

In  bouillon,  which,  especially  in  a  very  dilute  state,  constitutes  an 
exceedingly  good  nutrient  medium  for  cholera  bacteria,  a  wrinkled  mem- 
brane forms  upon  the  surface,  particularly  at  incubation  temperature, 
whilst  the  liquid  itself  is  little  clouded.  If  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be 
added  to  such  a  culture,  a  characteristic  purple-red  or  reddish-violet 
reaction  is  produced  {iiidol  reaction).  Upon  potatoes  the  cholera  bacilli 
grow  only  at  incubation  temperature,  if  at  all,  and  then  form  a  deposit 
like  a  culture  of  glanders  bacillus,  but  often  somewhat  less  deeply 
coloured.  Furthermore,  they  grow  in  sterilised  milk,  without  producing 
any  noticeable  change  in  the  latter ;  and  also  upon  moist  linen  or  moist 
earth.  In  sterilised  water,  too,  they  can  multiply,  whereas  in  ordinary 
water  they  succumb  more  or  less   speedily  in  the  struggle   with   the 
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other  bacteria — at  least,  in  experiments  ;  but  under  natural  conditions, 
on  the  other  hand,  multiplication  of  cholera  bacteria  in  impure  water 
has  also  been  observed. 

Tlie  bacteria  are  present  exclusively  and  constantly  in  Asiatic 
cholera,  but  only  in  the  intestine,  especially  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ileum,  and  the  evacuations  therefrom,  whilst  they  are  usually  wanting 
in  vomited  matters.  They  occur  in  larger  numbers  the  more  recent 
and  intense  the  process,  and  may  even  be  present  as  practically  pure 
cultures  in  the  intestinal  contents  ;  whilst,  when  the  process  has  gone 
on  longer,  they  gradually  decrease  in  numbei-s,  and  in  the  end  disap- 
pear altogether.  Outside  the  organism  also  the  cholera  spirilla  in  the 
stools  usually  perish  fairly  quickly,  but  cases  have  been  observed  in 
which  they  behaved  in  the  opposite  manner. 

Cholera  is  a  disease  which  is  endemic  in  India,  and  can  only  exist  with 
us  through  being  imported.  Infection  always  takes  place  by  way  of 
the  digestive  tract,  along  with  the  food,  especially  with  drinking  water 
when  cholera  bacteria  are  present  in  it  and  are  not  killed  by  the 
gastric  juice.  As  during  the  coui-se  of  the  disease  they  can  only 
vegetate  in  the  intestinal  canal,  w^e  must  suppose  that  the  general 
symptoms  peculiar  to  cholera  are  due  to  absorption  of  a  poison 
produced  by  the  cholera  bacteria. 

(iruinea-pigs  are  the  most  suitable  animals  for  artificial  infection,  but 
about  5  c.cm.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  must  first 
be  introduced  by  means  of  an  (esophageal  tube,  in  order  to  neutralise 
the  gastric  juice,  the  intestinal  peristalsis  must  be  diminished  by 
injection  of  tincture  of  opium  (1  gnu.  to  every  200  gnn.  of  the 
anhnars  body- weight)  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  only  after  this 
the  culture  (about  10  c.cm.  of  a  bouillon  cultivation)  poured  in  through 
the  oesophageal  tube.     . 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  intestine  are  similar  to  those  seen 
in  human  cholera,  the  small  intestine  being  reddened  and  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid  in  which  the  cholera  bacteria  are  present  in  extraordinary 
numl)ers  and  as  a  pure  culture.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  on  record, 
beside^s  this,  an  unintentional  but  successful  experiment  on  a  human 
being,  the  proof  that  these  bacteria  are  the  cause  of  cholera  must  be 
regarded  as  complete. 

There  exist  several  species  of  bacteria  which  resemble  the  cholera 
spirilla  in  form,  though  differing  from  them  entirely  in  other  particulars. 
Of  these,  only  the  Pinkler-Prior  Spirillam  deserves  a  brief  mention  here, 
since  it  was  at  one  time  regarded  by  its  discoverers  as  identical  with  the 
spirillum  of  cholera.  It  diflers  from  the  latter,  however,  even  micro- 
scopically, being  somewhat  larger  and  thicker ;  but  in  addition  to  this, 
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its  growth  is  considerably  more  rapid,  its  colonies  on  (fclatin  plates 
usually  show  smooth  contours  before  liquefaction  sets  in,  whilst  in  gelatin 
tubes  the  latter  begins  much  earlier  and  takes  a  cylindrical  ("  stock- 
ing ")  form,  and  a  greyish-yellow  slimy  vegetation  develops  on  jwtato 
even  at  room  temperature. 

It  has  been  found  in  the  intestine  several  times  up  to  the  present, 
in  healthy  and  diseased  individuals,  and  has  no  infective  action.  Tf 
cultures  of  it  are  introduced  into  guinea-pigs  in  a  similar  manner  to 
cholera  bacteria  the  animals  are  certainly  also  destroyed,  but  less  often, 
and  with  other  anatomical  appearances  than  are  found  after  infection 
with  cholera  spirilla. 

MetlKMli. — Cover-glass  preparations  are  bt^st  staineil  with  aqueous  fuchsin,  but 
the  staining  should  continue  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  or  the  solution  be  warmed,  the 
preparations  being  then  washed  in  water. 

In  examining  the  intestinal  contents  or  evacuationsy  any  flakes  which  may  be 
present  should  above  all  be  picked  out  and  cover-glass  prej^rations  first 
made  from  them.  In  recent  and  very  intense  cases  of  cholera,  in  which  cholera 
bacteria  alone  are  present,  a  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  great  prolmbility  even 
from  the  examination  of  cover-glass  preimrations,  but  the  additional  test  by  culti- 
vation is  always  necessary  for  complete  certainty. 

If  the  specimen  examined  contains  other  bacteria  in  addition  to  the  cholera 
spirilla  it  is  advisable,  besides  prei)aring  the  ordinary  gelatin  plate  cultures,  also 
to  make  sowings  in  several  test-tubes  containing  bouillon  greatly  diluted  (with  6  to 
10  parts  water),  and  to  keep  the  latter  at  incubation  temperature.  Should  a 
]>ellicle  show  itself  in  one  or  other  of  the  test-tubes  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
be  found  when  examined  under  the  microscope  to  contain  suspicious  bacteria,  pure 
cultures  should,  on  the  one  hand,  be  made  from  it  by  the  plate  process,  as  well  as  a 
fresh  sowing  in  dilute  bouillon,  while,  on  the  other,  the  aliove-mentioned  indol 
reaction  may  be  tried.  Sections  are  stained  in  aqueous  fuchsin  for  twenty-four 
hours,  or  in  Lofller's  or  KUlme's  methyl  blue.  The  staining  of  the  l^nkler-Prior 
spirillum  is  done  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  cholera  bacteria. 

23.  (ii.)  Spirillam  Febris  Recarrentis. — The  spirillum  of  relapsing 
fever  (Plate  VIII.,  Fig.  2)  occurs  in  the  form  of  very  actively  moving 
wavy  filaments,  16  to  40  m  in  length,  which  are  very  like  the  spiral 
threads  of  the  cholera  bacteria,  and  can  be  readily  stained  with  the 
basic  anilin  colours.  They  are  found  only  in  relapsing  fever,  and 
during  the  attack  exclusively  in  the  blood,  lying  singly  or  in  groups, 
whilst  between  the  attacks  they  accumulate  in  the  spleen.  Trans- 
mission of  blood  containing  the  spirilla  has  been  successful  in  setting 
up  relapsing  fever  in  men  and  apes. 

MetlMMls. — The  blood  is  examined  either  in  the  hanging  drop,  (jr  in  dried 
preparations  stained  with  aqueous  fuchsin  or  alkaline  methyl  blue.  In  the 
former  the  spirillum  betrays  its  presence  even  under  a  low  |X)wer  by  the 
currents  which  it  sets  up  in  the  fluid.    To  avoid  overlooking  the  spirilla  when 
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preMUt  in  very  scamty  amount,  some  grammeH  of  blood  ahoul<1  be  drawn  with 
a  cupjiinft-gUsa  am)  alluwed  to  iijagulate,  when  tlie  sjiirilk  often  atwiiniiilat^  in 
groups  of  conxiileniblo  aize  at  the  peri|iberj  of  thf  clot. 

Serilifiui  are  ataineil  witb   Ijotflei'n  or  Kiihiip's  nietlij-1  blue. 


((0    IDDfMU'V  TO  THh  BACTERIA. 

24.  Aotinomycea. — The  mlinovi i/ci\  or  rinj-fMigus  (Fig.  69)  is  nt 
the  present  day  wtlier  generallj  Lountetl  amongst  the  CUu/otrif/iew, 
which  ii^Hin  miiy  either  W  ranketl  with  the  bacteria,  or  else,  con- 
stituted as  ft  separate  class  lu  themselves,      It  usually  appears  in  the 


form  of  firoiips  of  considerable  size,  which  can  be  recfigniseil  even 
with  the  iiftkeil  eye  as  grey,  whitish,  or  yellowish  granules  iilioiit 
the  siw  of  a  pin's  head  or  even  smaller.  When  these  are  examined 
in  cover-glaKS  preparations  (by  pressing  or  rubbing  them),  in  addition 
to  nmneroiia  tilanientH,  thei-e  arc  found  also  structures  resembling 
rodlets  and  cocci.  The  titameiita  iilways  appear  inure  or  less  un- 
dulating, sometimes  even  spirally  curveti,  single  or  branched,  fre- 
quently with  club-shaped  HWelUngs  at  their  free  ends,  and  more  or  less 
distinctly  segmented.  As  the  segments  are  of  different  lengths  they 
resemble  longer  or  fthortei'  rodlets,  and  even  cucciis-like  fignres ;  and 
beoides  those,  small  roundish  granules  also  occur  t>oth  in  the  interior 
of  the  segments  and  free.  On  account  of  this  multiplicity  of  forms 
it  is  customary  to  include  the  actinoinycea  also  amongst  the 
'•  pUomorph  ir  "   battcria. 
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Sections  teach  us  that  the  actinomyces  form  closed  groups  (agglomer- 
ations), in  the  shape  of  hollow  globules,  the  spherical  covering  of 
which  consists  of  radially  arranged  and  very  closely  packed  filaments 
branching  freely  and  having  their  free  ends  s\vollen  into  clubs 
(Fig.  69,  a),  together  with  coccus -like  figures,  whilst  in  the  interior 
of  the  sphere  the  threads  are  less  branched  and  more  regularly 
arranged.  The  older  the  actinomyces,  the  more  numerous  do  the 
bulbous  enlargements  of  the  filaments  become  (being  probably 
degenerative  forms),  and  with  the  death  of  the  fungus  even  calcifica- 
tion of  the  nodule  may  occur.  The  actinomyces  may  be  stained 
by  Gram's  method.  It  grows  at  room  temperature,  but  best  at 
that  of  the  incubator. 

On  gdalin  and  agar  plaies  small  greyish- white  points  form  at 
first,  which  gnidually  reach  the  surface  6f  the  medium  and  then 
assume  a  white  appearance.  On  glycerin  agar  and  hlood  serum 
closely  lying  or  confluent  colonies  form,  miliary  or  of  the  size  of 
hemp-seed,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  medium.  These  usually  show 
umbilication,  and  gradually  acquire  a  yellowish  (on  serum  also  a 
yellow-red)  colour. 

Gelatin  is  very  slowly  liquefied,  but  remains  clear,  agglomerations 
of  varying  sizes  merely  appearing  at  the  bottom.  Miliary  granules 
also  form  in  bouillon  on  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  subse- 
quently gather  together  into  larger  masses,  and  finally  change  into  a 
slimy  sediment,  the  fluid  remaining  clear. 

The  growth  on  potatoes  is  similar  to  that  on  agar,  except  that 
the  granules  assume  a  dry  appearance  and  a  somewhat  paler 
colour,  and  pile  themselves  up  one  over  the  other  into  thick  strata. 
The  actinomyces  can  also  grow  anaerobically,  and  its  cultures 
may  retain  their  vitality  for  a  long  time  even  in  the  dried 
state.  Whilst  in  young  cultures  only  filaments  are  found,  in  older 
ones,  just  as  in  the  fungus  nodules  in  the  interior  of  the  organism, 
rod-  and  coccus- like  figures  are  also  met  with,  as  well  as  club-shaped 
and  globular  forms. 

The  actinomyces  is  very  often  present,  as  it  appears,  upon  certain 
kinds  of  corn,  especially  upon  the  beards  of  barley,  and  certainly 
in  the  majority  of  cases  effects  its  entrance  by  the  medium  of  the 
latter  into  the  organism  of  men  and  animals.  The  most  usual  gate 
of  entry  is  the  digestive  tract,  in  which  the  fungus  either  finds  a 
favourable  place  of  development  at  once  in  the  cavities  of  the  mouth 
and  pharynx  and  the  parts  in  their  vicinity,  or  its  germs  pass 
thence  into  the  bronchi  and  lungs  by  aspiration,  or  into  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal  by  swallowing.  In  some  cases  it  penetrates 
into  the  skin  from  outside. 
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At  the  spot  where  it  develops  the  fungus  causes  a  formation  of 
granulation  tissue  (Fig.  69,  c),  which  in  animals  assumes  a  tumour- 
like character,  but  in  the  human  being,  owing  to  disintegration  and 
softening,  takes  the  form  of  circumscribed  or  more  superficially  ex- 
tending suppurations,  the  characteristic  fungus  granules  being  present 
in  the  so-called  pus  as  well  as  in  the  granulation  tissue. 

In  adinomycoiiis  of  the  lungs  there  are  usually  found  nodular 
broncho-pneumonic  foci  consisting  of  granulation  tissue,  which  later 
become  confluent,  and  by  softening  and  breaking  down  lead  to  the 
formation  of  cavities.  Should  the  latter  break  through  into  branches 
of  the  bronchi,  actinomyces  granules  appear  in  the  sputum  also. 
The  spread  of  the  process  to  surrounding  parts  may  lead  to  formation 
of  circumscribed  "  suppurations  "  in  the  mediastinum,  along  the  ribs  or 
spinal  colunni,  and  to  gravitiition  abscesses ;  wliilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
metastases  may  also  occur  in  different  organs. 

In  intcdinal  actinoinycoslH  circumscribed  flat  or  nodular  infiltra- 
tions appear  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucosa  of  the  digestive 
tract,  which  break  down  and  ulcerate.  The  process  then  extending 
to  the  peritoneum  or  abdominal  wall,  encapsuled  abscesses  form,  which 
rupture  either  into  one  of  the  organs  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  or 
externally.  Metastases  may  also  occur  with  this  form,  especially  in 
the  liver. 

The  inoculations  jx^rformed  on  animals  by  different  authoritiei*  have 
given  results  which  are  partly  positive,  partly  negative. 

MethodB.— Wlien  excretions  (pus,  sputum,  faeces)  have  to  be  examined,  search 
is  made  in  tliem  first  of  all  for  the  fungus  granules  described  above,  which  is 
facilitated  by  spreading  the  excretions  out  in  a  flat  glass  dish  upon  a  black 
surface.  Tlie  granules  found  are  tlien  either  torn  up  and  examined  unstained, 
or  squeezed  out  ui>on,  or  rubl)ed  between,  cover-glasses,  and  stained  by  Gram's 
method. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  insight  into  the  structure  of 
tlie  granules,  these,  or  the  ma.sses  of  pus  and  granulations  containing  them, 
are  hardened  in  alcoliol  and  embedded  in  celloidin,  and  the  sections,  after 
previous  staining  witli  picro-carmine,  are  treated  by  Gram's  method  or 
Weigert's  modification,  in  doing  which  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  sections  in 
the  anilin  gentian  violet  for  a  somewhat  longer  time  than  usual,  say  up  to  an 
hour. 

In  cultivating,  it  is  recommended  that  the  fungus  granules  should  first  be 
well  rubbed  up  in  a  watch-glass,  and  tliat  a  great  number  of  granules  be  used, 
as  many  of  them  may  be  already  ilead. 

D.     YEASTS  OR  BUDDING  FUNGI  [SACCHAROMYOETES]. 

26.  In  yeasts  the  organisation  is  still  very  simple,  as  they  consist, 
like  the  cocci,  of  round  or  oval  cells,  which  are,  however,  larger  in 
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the  premnt  iiiHttince  (from  2  to  1 5  /« in  diameter)  and  possess  a  graDii- 
Iiir  vaciiolntetl  protoplasm.  They  also  multiply,  not  by  division 
hut  by  gi-mmution,  a  small  bud  first  forming  on  the  surface  of  the 
parent  cell,  which  beconics  <.Tadiially  larger  and  is  finally  nipped  off. 
The  new  individuals  cither  Rcpiirate  one  from  the  other  or  form  chain- 
like  romliinati'iiiH.  The  yeasts  nn'  the  cauBP  of  certain  frrmetdativt 
ltrori'm-»,  and  only  occur  in  the  hmnan  oi^nism  in  localities  where 
fluidti  containing  Hii^nr  are  present  for  a  considenible  time,  aa,  for 
example,  iu  the  stomach  (extHiinlly  in  gastric  dilatation),  or  in  the 
urinary  bladder  in  diiil>etea. 

Matlioda.  — Tlivy  niav  Iw  ntaini^d  with  all  Ixmic  aniliii  djea,  bat  they  cau  also  be 
recogtiiiwd  vvi-n  witliniit  staiiiiii);  fniiii  their  high  rcfractireiiem. 


('.  MOULDS  OR   FILAMENTOUS   FUNGI  [HYPHOMYCETES]. 

26.  The  monldB  in  general  show  a  more  complex  structure  than 
the  vegftable  jwiraiHites  hitherto  descrilwd,  and  admit  of  being  separated 
into  two  cntegories,  of  which  one  is  more  highly  organised  than  tlie 
other.  In  the  first  category,  viz.,  the  higher  order  of  moulds,  two 
coustituent  |»arts  may  readily  be  distinguished,  viz.,  mycelium  and 
/niit-h-(ir'niif  oiymis  (Fig.  70,  «  and  l),  whei-eas  in  the  urond  category 
speeial  fniit-beiiring  ortjiins  are  still  wanting. 


The  mycelium  (Figs.  70  and  71,  «)  consists  nf  more  or  less  closely 
interwoven,  briinched,  and  usually  segmented  filaments,  which  pene- 
trate as  roots  into  the  nutrient  Butwtratuiii,  whilst  the  fruit-hearing 
organs  or  fruit  hyphte  (Fig.   70,  h)  raise  themselves   vertically  from 
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tlie  niyceliinn  and  develop  spores  at  their  free  extremities,  either  by 
constriction  off  from  the  terminal  cell  of  tlie  frnit-bearer,  or  in  a 
special  organ  of  fructification  which  is  termed  a  sporangium  or  oMiis. 
Upon  tliis  variation  in  the  mode  of  forming  spores  rests  the  division 
of  the  moulds  into  numerous  orders  or  families. 

The  majority  of  moulds  form  woolly  or  cloud-like  layers,  readily 
recognisable  even  w^tli  the  naked  eye,  of  whitish,  green,  yellow,  or  black 
colour,  which  may  be  met  with  upon  all  possible  dead  substances, 
and  which  grow  better  upon  acid  than  upon  alkaline  nutrient  media. 
The  moulds  which  are  met  with  in  the  human  organism  belong 
either  to  tlie  more  highly  organised  varieties — indeed,  to  the  genera 
Asprrf/ilhfs,  Eurotivm,  and  Mnror — or  to  those  of  lower  order  {Oi(lium\ 
or  they  form  species  intermediate  bc^tween  the  moulds  and  the 
yeasts. 

27.  The  Representatives  of  the  Higher  Order  of  Moulds  but  seldom 
in  general  play  the  part  of  excitants  of  disease  in  the  human 
organism,  usually  living  merely  as  saprophytes  in  localities  which 
stand  in  communication  with  the  outer  world,  such  as  tlie  respiratory 
passages,  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  the  like. 

(i.)  In  Axpo'fji/hoi  (Fig.  70)  the  formation  of  spores  takes  place 
in  the  following  way  :  The  extremity  of  the  fruit-bearer  swells  up 
into  a  litth^  head,  from  the  uppermost  half  of  which  radially  arranged 
cones,  sfrrif/7nnfff,  sprout  out,  and  from  these  the  spores  are  then 
segmented  off.  The  members  of  this  genus  most  frequently  observed 
in  the  human  organism  are  the  Asperf/i/lus  fumigatu^  (having  a 
mycelium  which  is  at  first  blue-green  and  later  ashen  grey,  and 
small  fructification  heads)  and  Aspm/illus  nigcr  (with  a  dark  brown 
mycelium). 

(ii.)  Enrotinm  differs  from  aspergillus  but  very  slightly,  i.e.,  in 
forming  perithecia  in  the  sliape  of  small,  easily-cruslied  yellow  bodies. 

(iii.)  In  Mueur  the  formation  of  spores  takers  place  in  the  interior 
of  globular  vesicles  {spoi'angia)  situated  on  tlie  free  extremity  of  the 
fruit-bearcT,  and  divided  up  into  small  compartments  by  numerous 
septji. 

The  species  of  tlie  genera  just  enumerated  which  occur  in  the 
human  organism  are  all  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  thrive 
only  at  a  rather  high  temperature  (28"  to  40°  C). 

In  the  fMtrnal  auditory  meatuti  they  may  settle  (in  certain  diseased 
conditions)  upon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
bmne,  Init  without  penetrating  into  the  depth  of  the  tissues. 

In  the  liiiif/8  they  have  been  found  in  hicmorrhagic  infarcts  and 
cavities  and  other  centres  of  disease,  and  perhaps  what  occurred  in 
these  Ciises  was  not  always  an  accidental  and  secondary  immigration 
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of  mould  fungi,  but  an  independent  mycosis.  It  has  also  been 
possible  in  several  instances  to  recc^ise  the  fungi  in  the  sputum 
of  such  patients. 

When  the  spores  of  the  moulds,  enumerated  above,  which  grow  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  are  injected  into  the  circulation  of 
animals  (rabbits),  they  may  germinate  in  their  organs  into  mycelial 
filaments,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  peculiar  morbid  foci  with 
central  necrosis  and  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  surrounding  parts ; 
but  further  multiplication  of  the  fungi  by  sporulation  does  not  take 
place. 

28.  Tlie  ICoulds  of  tlie  Lower  Order  occurring  in  the  human  organism 
are  those  which  give  rise  to  favus  (Achorion  Sckamlcinii),  to  herpes 
tonsurans  {Trichophyton  tonsurans),  and  to  pityriasis  versicolor  (Micro- 
sporon  furfur).  These  consequently  do  not  form  fructification  heads, 
but  their  spores  become  constricted  off  in  rows  from  the  mycelial 
threads. 

The  fungi  named  differ  but  little  from  each  other  morphologically ; 
generally  speaking  the  niyceliiii  threads  (hyphw)  are  most  abundantly 
developed  in  Achorion  Schcenleinii  (Fig.  71,  a),  and  at  the  same  time 


Fio.  71.— Fivus  Fdkodb 
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thickest  and  most  ramified,  whilst  Trichophyton  tonsurans  forms  hyphie 
of  moderate  thickness  and  little  branched,  and  Microsporon  furfur 
chiefly  spores  {conidia),  which  are  often  arranged  in  clusters.  A 
certain  differential  diagnosis,  however,  can  only  be  made  by  the 
I  of  cultivation. 
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{a)  Achorion  Scluenlnnii  grows  best  at  incubation  temperature,  and 
most  luxuriantly  on  agar.  On  gelatin  plates  it  at  first  shows  growth 
only  in  the  depth  of  the  medium,  and  it  is  not  until  several  weeks 
have  elapsed  that  prominent  greyish-yellow  deposits  form,  accompanied 
by  liquefaction  and  yellow  staining  of  the  gelatin.  On  agar  plates 
there  speedily  develop  tolerably  large  greyish-yellow  vegetations,  with 
moss-like  outgrowths.  In  gelatin  tubes  the  growth  is  similar  to  that 
on  gelatin  plates,  except  that  here  also  short  outgrowths  radiate  from 
the  culture  and  no  liquefaction,  l)ut  merely  a  softening,  of  the  gelatin 
occurs.  Upon  oblique  agar  and  serum — more  rapidly  on  the  former — 
there  develops  a  greyish  yellow  coating,  whicli  lias  processes  extending 
radially  into  the  substance  of  the  medium  in  all  directions.^  A 
flocculent  globular  mass  forms  in  bouillon,  and  is  likewise  bounded 
by  fine  outgrowths.  Lastly,  growth  on  potatoes  is  very  slow,  and 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  tolerably  elevated  greyish-yellow 
culture. 

If  the  development  on  oblique  agar  at  incubation  temperature  be 
followed  with  the  microscope,  there  is  found,  even  in  two  days,  a 
mycelium  with  filaments  many  times  branched,  divided  by  septa,  and 
having  bulbous  enlargements  at  their  free  extremities.  On  the 
fourth  day  minute  yellow  bodies  occur  here  and  there,  especially 
in  the  bulbous  enlargements,  which  subsequently  burst ;  and  on  the 
fifth  day  the  metamorphosis  of  the  hyphae  into  spores  (conidia) 
begins. 

The  fungus  finds  a  nidus  most  frequently  on  the  hairy  scalp,  where 
it  leads  to  the  formation  of  yellow  disc-shaped  umbilicated  crusts 
{scutula)  of  the  size  of  lentils.  It  develops  in  the  root-sheaths  of  the 
hairs,  and  in  the  rete  Malpighii  of  the  epidermis  bounding  them ;  but 
it  also  permeates  the  shaft  and  even  the  root  of  the  hair,  which  is 
then  destroyed.  The  portions  of  the  rete  Malpighii  lying  beneath  the 
scutulum  are  found  depressed,  and  in  the  cutis  under  the  rete  a  small- 
celled  infiltration  is  visible.  The  stratum  corneum  of  the  epidermis  is 
subsequently  shed.  Favus  occurs  more  rarely  on  parts  of  the  body 
not  covered  with  hair,  and  it  has  even  been  found  in  one  case  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tract. 

(/y)  Tinchirphyton  tonsurans  likewise  grows  better  at  incubation  than 
at  room  temperature.  In  bouillon  it  forms  at  first  small  greyish-white 
clumps,  composed  of  a  fine  felt  of  fibres,  which  subsequently  sink  to 
the  bottom,  where  they  may  coalesce  to  form  larger  agglomerations,  the 
fluid  remaining  clear.  In  gelatin  tuljes  an  extremely  finely  fibrous 
mass,  recalling  the  appearance  of  an  anthrax  culture,  forms  in   the 

*  The  particulars  of  growth  hitherto  given  hold  good  only  when  the  sowing  is 
very  8|>ar8e. 
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thrust,  slowly  liquefying  the  gelatin  and  becoming  covered  superficially 
with  a  white  down.  In  agar  the  colonies  which  grow  deeply  show 
very  finely  fibrous,  radiating  outgrowths  al  their  periphery,  whilst  the 
superficial  colonies  become  covered  with  a  loose  woolly  down.  On 
potatoes,  lastly,  snow-white  vegetations  form  which  look  like  fine 
wool. 

The  disease,  herpes  tonsurans,  set  up  by  this  fungus,  occurs  on  hairy 
and  non-hairy  parts.  On  the  former  there  develop  round  nearly  hair- 
less spots  somewhat  reddened  at  the  periphery,  and  at  times  also 
pustules  and  crusts ;  on  the  hairless  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  vesicles 
are  seen  arranged  in  rings,  or  red  scaly  patches. 

The  fungus  vegetates  principally  in  the  hair,  which  it  infiltmtes 
with  its  spores  from  the  root  to  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

(c)  Microsporon  furfur  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  on  solid  media 
It  causes  the  appearance  on  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities  of  light 
brown  patches  showing  a  branny  desquamation,  within  the  area  of 
which  the  epidennis  is  permeated  with  short  hypha*,  but  chiefly  with 
the  spores  arranged  in  round  groups. 

29.  The  Thrnsh-Fnngus  (Oidinm  Albicans),  which  occurs  especially  in 
the  mouth,  pharnyx,  and  oesophagus  of  children,  forms  the  transition 
stage  from  the  moulds  to  the  yeasts.  It  occurs  as  soft,  whitish 
deposits  on  the  mucous  membrane,  and  consists  of  ramified,  bent,  and 
jointed  filaments,  together  with  spores,  the  latter  appearing  either  on 
the  unattached  extremities  of  the  filaments  or  already  free.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  cells  resembling  those  of  yeast  are  also  seen, 
these  being,  however,  no  extraneous  contamination,  but  belonging  to 
the  cycle  of  development  of  the  fungus  itself. 

It  may  be  cultivated  even  at  room  temperature,  forms  non-lique- 
factive  snow-white  colonies  on  gelatin  plates,  grows  in  nail  form  in 
gelatin  and  agar  tubes,  with  a  whitish  head  and  delicate  rays  miming 
out  from  the  needle-track,  and  forms  granular  white  colonies  on 
potatoes. 

In  nutrient  media  containing  sugar,  and  almost  invariably  also  upon 
gelaiiyi  plates,  it  produces  yeast-like  cells  only,  whereas  in  the  deep 
parts  of  tube  cultures  it  grows  out  into  a  mycelium.  It  is  pathogenic 
for  rabbits,  which  are  destroyed  by  injection  of  cultures  into  the 
circulation,  the  internal  organs  being  then  found  to  be  permeated  with 
the  mycelium  of  the  fungus.  In  the  human  organism  it  usually 
remains  restricted  in  its  growth  to  the  epithelium  of  the  nmcous 
membrane,  but  it  may,  though  rarely,  penetrate  deeper  also,  and  even 
into  the  blood-vessels ;  whilst  in  a  few  cases  actual  metastases  in  the 
internal  organs  (brain,  kidneys)  have  been  observed. 

Vethods. — The  moulds  or  their  constituent  parts  can  be  examined  without 
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Htaiiiiiig,  ill  water  or  glycerin,  under  a  luediuni  |K>wer  of  the  microscope,  hx 
dealing  with  cultures  or  larger  vegetations  of  any  kind,  which  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  the  sj)eciniens  may  be  torn  up  in  a  mixture  of  equal  ))arts  alcohol 
and  ammonia,  and  then  examined  in  glycerin.  When  staining  is  desired,  cover- 
ifUus  i)reparaiioni  should  be  made  and  the  alkaline  methyl  blue  used. 

In  order  to  examine  the  fungi  which  are  found  on  the  ikin^  the  crusts 
(scutula)  or  epidermic  scales  are  first  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  in  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  so<la,  and  then  torn  up  and  examined  in  the 
same.  If  it  is  wished  to  preserve  the  preparations,  a  drop  of  glycerin  is  applied 
to  them  after  they  have  been  torn  up. 

In  sections,  the   moulds  can   be  stained   with  alkaline  methyl   blue,  or   with 
carbolic  fuchsin,  or  by  Weigert's  modification  of  Gi*am's  method. 

The  isolation  and  pure  cultivation  of  the  moulds  is  generally  carried  out 
after  similar  methods  and  with  the  same  nutrient  substances  as  are  used  for 
1>acteria.  Sterilised  bread-|)ap  (p.  38)  is,  however,  si)ecially  well  suited  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  higher  order  of  fungi. 

To  isolate  the  fungus  of  favus,  a  good  method  is  to  rub  up  particles  of  a 
scutulum  in  a  ]x>rcelain  capsule  with  silicic  acid  which  has  been  freshly  raised 
to  a  white  heat,  to  mix  one  or  two  loopfuls  of  this  well  with  agar,  and  to 
prejMire  plates  therefrom  of  various  degrees  of  dilution,  afterwanls  making 
iiKK'ulations,  under  control  of  the  microsco])e,  from  such  of  the  mycelia  on  the 
plates  as  have  started  from  a  single  germ  and  lie  perfectly  isolated. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE    PARASITES— (CONTINUED.) 

II.    ANIMAL  PARASITES. 

A,   PROTOZOA. 

1.  Protozoa  belong  to  the  lowest  animal  organisms,  which  in  part 
consist  merely  of  simple  cells,  in  part  of  groups  of  such.  Three 
classes  are  distinguished,  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  Bhizopoda. — These  possess  the  simplest  structure,  as  they  con- 
sist merely  of  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm  which  progress  by 
pushing  out  and  drawing  in  processes.     To  them  belong : — 

(a)  Amceba  coli   (Fig.    72),   which   has   been    repeatedly  found    in 


Pig.  72.  -Amceba  Coli  (from  Kartulis).  x  730.  a,  6, 
c,  and  d,  The  same  amojba  imder  dlflTerent  changes  of 
form;  f,  An  amreba  which  is  pouring  the  protoplasm 
of  its  body  into  the  process. 

dysentery  (especially  in  the  chronic  sporadic  form),  in  the  contents  of 
the  intestine  and  on  the  base  of  the  dysenteric  ulcers,  as  well  as 
in  the  hepatic  abscesses  which  often  accompany  tropical  dysentery, 
and  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  a  red  corpuscle,  its  diameter  varying   between 
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00 12  and  0030  mm.,  is  usually  rounded  in  the  resting  state,  and 
possesses  a  plasma  granulated  in  its  central  layers,  several  vacuoles, 
and  a  tolerably  large  round  nucleus.  Plasma  and  nucleus  stain  quite 
alike  with  the  nuclear  dyes,  whereas  the  vacuoles  remain  unstained, 
and  hence  come  out  distinctly  in  the  stained  amoebir. 

(ft)  The  PlasmoiHnm  7ruilai*i(v, — regarding  which,  however,  it  still 
remains  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  included  in  the  present  or 
another  class  of  Protozoa,  viz.,  the  Sporozoa  (p.  168).  It  is  the 
cause  of  intermittent  fever,  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  blood  in  three 
forms,^  though  whetlier  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  independent 
species,  or  merely  as  different  developmental  stages  of  one  and  the 
same,  is  still  undecided. 

The  first  form,  wliicli  is  also  named  Ha^mavxaeha  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  2, 
(t-f)y  is  found  in  the  blood  in  the  ([uarUin,  tertian,  and  quotidian 
types  of  intermittent  fever,  and  there  goes  through  a  definite  course 
of  development,  whicli  probably  is  always  completed  between  two 
attacks  of  fever.  This  developmental  cycle  is  best  studied  in  the 
quartan  type,  and  consists  in  the  following : — The  Hccmanueba  forms 
at  the  commencement  a  colourless  amoeboid  structure  lying  in  the 
interior  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle ;  it  gradually  increases  in  size,  and 
soon  also  ])lack  pigment  granules  derived  from  broken  down  haemo- 
globin may  be  observed  in  its  body  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  2,  h  and  c). 
These  next  gather  usually  in  the  centre  of  the  micro-organism  (rf), 
while  at  the  circumference  there  occurs  a  radial  cleavage  and  seg- 
mentation (formation  of  daisy-like  figures),  and  finally  a  separation 
of  the  segments  (6  to  12),  which  are  free  from  pigment,  from  the 
pigmented  centre.  In  this  way  the  former  become  free,  and  can 
now  as  young  plasmodia  again  make  their  way  into  red  blood 
corpuscles,  thus  starting  a  new  attack  of  fever. 

In  tertian  and  quotidian  fever  the  development  is  accomplished 
in  two  days  and  one  day  respectively,  the  plasmodia  in  them  showing 
much  more  active  movements,  and  the  red  corpuscles  being  more 
speedily  destroyed.  The  plasmodia  are  also  more  delicate,  and  in 
dividing  break  up  into  more  numerous  segments. 

The  second  form  of  plasmodium,  also  named  Laverania,  consists 
of  a  minute  semilunar  or  sickle-shaped  body,  pigmented  in  the  centre 
(Plate  I.,  Fig.  2,  r/),  which  also  lies  at  first  in  the  interior  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  is  said  to  multiply  likewise  by  segmentation.  It  is 
found  in  atypical  intermittent  fever,  alone  or  along  with  the  pre- 
ceding form. 

The  third  form,  also  known  as  Polymitvs  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  2,  A), 
is  found  far  less   often  (and   only  in  fresh  blood),  appearing   as    a 

^  Quite  recently  still  further  forms  have  been  described. 
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round  structure  with  pigment  nrranged  in  a  (/oroiioid  tigiire,  ami  withi 
from  one  to  four  flagellft. 


e       *• 


,h  Libiok  pdfmeDt  frnuiula 


V 


The  three  furins  of  the  plasinodiuin  descrihed  may  also  be  observed  I 

in  the  blood  of  biitls  from  malarial  distriels.     In  whrtt  manner  they  I 

exist  outside  the  urgauisni,  and  how  tliey  el!ecl  an  entrance  into  the  I 

latter,    is    still    unknown.      Owing    to    the    destruction    nf    the    red  ] 
corpuscles   by  the  plasmodiii,  tliere  is  formed  fi-om   the   hiumt^loliu 

a    granular    black    pigment,    melnnin,   which    at    the    commencement  ] 

appears  in  the  substance  of  the  jilasmodia,  hut  subsequently  is  in  \n\xt  i 

taken   up  by  the  leucocytes,  in   part  present  free  in   the  blood,  and  1 

which  ncciiraulates  e8i>ecially  in  the  spleen  and  the  liver  (wtlanaimia  I 

and  melanosis,  see  p.  59).     In  severe  cases  accumulation  of  pigment  1 

(or  of  blood  corpusclett   containing   plasmodia)   may  take   place   even  \ 

in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  (Fig.  73),  with  consequent  necrosis  of  J 

the  portions  of  brain-substance  occupying  the  area  supplied  by  these  J 
capillaries. 

2.  (ii.)  Bporozoa  (Qregarins). — These  are  unicellular  structures  with  I 
a    cuticle    and    nucleus,    but    without    cilia    and    flagella.      As    they 

multiply  by  spores,  which  form  in   the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  I 

cell,  they  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  lowest  vcgdable  organisms.  I 
Of  these  the  order  Gregarinidn;  and  in   this  again  ibe  family  Oocci- 
diiifa;  require  notice.     The  latter  arc  of  oval  or  globular  shape,  and 
become  encysted  before  sporuliition.       They  may  easily  Vie  mistaken 

for  lymphoid  cells  or  for  the   nuclei  of  epilbelial  cells,  and  in  their  ' 
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i!arlit!Ht  stiigea  of  developiutjiit  f'ot  vacuoles;  later,  the  tloiible  contour 
of  the  iiieiiibranc  and  the  presence  of  globular  spores  in  their  interior 
lire  characteristic. 

They  occur  as  parasites  chiefly  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  men  and 
animals,  and  the  granular  bodies  found  in  the  epithelial  cells  (iiiollwi- 
ciim.  nirjwscirs)  of  molluscum  contagiosum  probably  belong  to  them. 

Coccidiu  {Fig.  74)  have  further  been  observed  in  the  bile-ducts  of 


the  liver  and  in  the  nuclei  of  the  hepatic  cells,  in  the  latter 
instance  causing  pigmentary  atrophy  of  the  cells,  and  even  ciirhosis. 
Figui-es  reseniljling  coccidia  have  also  been  rei>eateilly  noticed  in  the 
nuclei  of  ciuicer  cells,  and  liavc  c\'cn  been  assigned  an  tetiological 
relationship  to  tlie  caix-'inuniatti. 

3.  (iii.)  Infusoria.— The  structni-e  of  these  is  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated, inasmuch  ius  the  proto|>lasm  separates  into  a  cortical  and  a 
medullary  substance,  ami  an  oml  and  anal  orilice  are  in  most  eases 
pi-esent,  as  well  as  special  locomotor  organs  (flagella,  cilia,  sucking- 
tuliea).     The  following  occur  as  parasites  in  the  hnnian  organism: — 

(")  Pfiiitmacium  or  JliilnnluHimi   Voli  (Fig.   75). — This  infusorium 


is  oval,  01  mm.  in  length,  thickly  set  with  hair-like  cilia  at  the 
iwripliery,  and  provided  internally  with  a  nucleus  and  two  contrac- 
tile vesicles.  It  is  occasionally  present  in  the  large  intestine  and 
stools  (in  diaiTlia'ic  disoi-ders). 
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(b)  CercoTnonas  iniestinalis  (Fig.  76)  is  a  pear-shaped  infusorium 
provided  with  a  distinct  nucleus,  and  having  at  one  end  flagella,  at 
the  other  a  spine-like  process.  It  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the 
intestine  in  diseased  conditions  associated  with  diarrhoea. 


Pio.  76.— Ceroomonas  Intestinalis  Fio.  77.— Trichomonas  Intestinaus 

(from  Davaine).  (from  Zenker). 

(c)  Trichomonas  intestinalis  (Fig.  77)  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
preceding,  and,  like  it,  is  pear-shaped.  It  has,  however,  a  comb- 
like ciliary  apparatus  consisting  of  numerous  hairs.  It  has  likewise 
been  found  in  diarrhoeic  stools. 

Bxamination  of  the  Protoioa. — The  plasmodia  of  malaria  are  examined  in  a 
manner  similar  in  general  to  that  adopted  with  bacteria.  They  may  be  recog- 
nised even  in  the  unstained  state,  if  examined  in  the  hanging  drop ;  but  it  is 
better  to  make  dried  preparations  *  of  the  blood  in  the  usual  way,  and  to  stain 
them  with  methyl  blue.  If  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  the  latter  is 
used  for  this  purpose  the  staining  is  effected  in  a  few  seconds. 

A  pretty  double  staining — plasmodia  and  nuclei  of  cells  blue,  red  blood  cor- 
puscles and  eosinophil  granulations  red — is  obtained  by  the  following  method  : 
Half  a  gramme  of  eosin  is  dissolved  in  100  grm.  of  a  not  quite  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  methyl  blue,  to  which  some  drops  of  absolute  alcohol  have 
also  been  added.  The  cover-glass  prefiarations,  instead  of  being  passed  through 
the  flame,  are  first  of  all  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  ether  and  alcohol 
for  some  forty  minutes,  and  then  for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
warmed  staining  solution,  whereupon  they  are  rinsed  in  water. 

The  remaining  protozoa  can  likewise  be  examined  unstained  as  well  as  stained. 
In  the  former  case  they  are  submitted  to  the  microscope  in  the  fluid  in  which 
they  are  found,  or  in  salt  solution,  best  on  a  hollow  slide.  If  it  is  desired  to 
see  the  amoebae  in  dysenteric  stools  still  in  a  state  of  movement,  samples  of 
the  latter  (particles  of  pus  or  of  blood-stained  mucus  being  most  suitable)  must 
be  examined  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  body  temperature,  with  a  magnification 
of  about  400  diameters.  The  same  processes  can  be  used  for  staining  protozoa 
that  were  employed  for  bacteria;  and  for  staining  their  flagella  and  cilia  the 
methods  given  on  p.  29  for  the  cilia  of  bacteria  can  likewise  be  followetl. 


^The  blood  may  also  be  stained  while  still  fluid  by  adding,  by  means  of  a 
glass  rod,  to  a  drop  obtained  by  pricking  the  skin  (of  the  finger  pulp,  or  lobule 
of  the  ear)  a  drop  of  solution  of  methyl  blue  in  ascitic  fluid  (a  certain  quantity 
of  methyl  blue  in  powder  is  added  to  ascitic  fluid  received  with  aseptic  precautions 
into  sterilised  test-tubes,  and  the  fluid  is  filtered  after  solution  has  taken  place).  A 
small  quantity  of  the  mixture  is  placed  upon  a  cover-glass,  and  the  fluid  then 
allowed  to  spread  out  between  the  latter  and  a  slide  under  gentle  pressure.  To 
secure  a  distinct  coloration  the  preparations  should  further  remain  lying  for 
one  to  three  hours  in  a  moist  chamber. 
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B.     VERMES. 


4.  Tlie  orders  CeModcs,  Trcinatodes,  and  Nematodes  are  the  only 
ones  of  which  members  occur  as  parasites  in  man. 

(i.)  Cestodes  (Tape-Worms). — These  are  destitute  of  mouth  and 
intestinal  canal,  and  develop  from  an  immature  fonn  which  re- 
mains sexless  (scolex),  by  the  progressive  budding  out  at  its  lower 
end  of  segments,  which  range  themselves  in  line,  gradually  increase 
in  size,  and  produce  the  genns  of  future  scolices  (ova).  The  last 
and  largest  segments  in  the  series  eventually  become  detached  and 
quit  the  intestine  of  tlieir  host.  They  may  then,  in  the  course 
of  their  developmental  cycle,  either  make  their  way  as  such 
into  the  stomach  of  a  new  host  with  the  food,  or  else,  the  body 
being  destroyed  by  putrefaction,  only  the  ova  contained  in  them 
are  taken  into  the  stomach.  Here  tlie  embryos  are  set  free,  and, 
either  by  active  migration,  or  by  being  carried  along  the  vessels, 
make  their  way  into  various  organs,  in  which  they  are  transformed 
into  cyst-like  larvae  (bladdcr-vwrns,  measles).  Should  such  cysts 
(on  the  walls  of  which,  meanwhile,  new  scolices  have  been  formed 
by  budding)  make  their  way  into  the  intestine  of  a  second  host, 
a  tape-worm  develops  in  the  manner  described  at  the  beginning. 
Tlie  following  are  the  most  important  species : — 

h 


a 


Fi().  78  — Taknia  Solium  (from  Ixjtickart).  a,  Two  profflottides 
with  uterus,  about  twice  the  imtunil  size ;  6,  Ovum  with  primi* 
ttve  vitelline  membrane,     x  300. 

{a)  Twnia  solium. — The  rounded  head  (scolex).  about  the  size 
of  a  millet  seed,  possesses  four  sucking  discs,  and  on  the  vertex, 
which  is  frequently  pigmented,  a  rostellum  with  about  26  hooks 
(Fig.  79).  Behind  the  head  comes  a  neck  about  2  cm.  in  length, 
and  after  that  the  series  of  segments  {'proglottides),  of  which  the 
first  are  still  very  short.  Their  length,  however,  gradually  increases, 
until  at  last  it  exceeds  the  breadth  (Fig.  78,  a).  The  ripe  segments 
are  9  to  10  mm.  long  and  6  to  7  mm.  wide,  and  have  rounded 
angles;  the  sexual  aperture  is  at  the  side  behind  the  central 
l)oint;    the    uterus    is    but   little    branched.      This    tape-wonn    may 
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reacti    u   lenyth   of   from    ii    to    3    iiieti-es,  and   Uvea   in    the    human  ■' 
small    iiiteatine.      The    nm    (tig,    78,    V)    are    elliplical,    0036    mm. 
long  and   0'03   mm.   wide,   and   have   u   thick   radially-striated   shelL 
III   their  interior  the  hooks  of  the  embryo  can  already  be  recognised  ' 
in  most  caees       The  ciirrcspimdinjj  blatldcr  vorm,   Ci/sticej  nis  cellnlosir-, 
or    the    truL    ineasle    most    often   octiirs    in    the   mtermu'>cular    and  | 
subcutaneous  connects  e  tissue    and   m  the  bram  and  eje  appearing   I 
as  a  rounded  or  oval  cjst    usually  eniehiped  in   a   thm   capiule   of  ' 
eonnectivL  tissue  and  cnntunin^  a  serous  fluid  and  the  htad  (acolex) 
of  the   tape  wonn     winch  is   r<  mnionlj    dotted   with   uuineious   cal- 
careous  bodies  (l^ig    "79)       4lur  the   death   of  the  scolex   the   cyst   , 


tillH   with    iua«ses   of  lime   salts,   iu   which,  however,   the   lii«iks  may 
still    be   preserved   for  a   lony  time. 

(h)    Tiniiu    iiiri/im-cinelhit'i   or   s-ifii,ii'/-i    (Kij;,  80)   is    loiigur,  liMiuk-r, 


— TJHIIA  MKUIDlAId 


TAiNIA   NANA 
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and  thicker  than  the  preceding,  and  its  segments  are  also  larger. 
The  head  (a)  has  neither  circlet  of  hooks  nor  rostellum,  but  merely 
four  sucking  discs  edged  round  with  black  pigment.  The  sexual 
aperture  lies  posteriorly  to  the  centre  of  the  lateral  margin.  The 
uterus  (/>)  is  very  freely  branched.  [The  total  length  is  about  4 
metres.]  The  ova  are  very  like  those  of  the  Tcvnia  solium,  only 
still  more  elliptiail,  and  no  hooks  are  visible  in  them.  The  corre- 
si)onding  hUuhler-ivoiin  is  found  in  oxen,  so  that  human  beings  may 
acquire  this  tape-worm  by  partaking  of  uncooked  beef. 

{c)  Twnia  nana  is  only  from  8  to  15  mm.  long  and  0*5  mm. 
broad.  The  head  carries  four  sucking  discs,  and  a  dc^eply  retractable 
rostellum  witli  circlet  of  hooks.  Tlie  segments  are  very  short,  the 
length  even  of  the  Inndmost  scarcely  amounting  to  a  fourth  of  its 
breadth.  The  ova,  of  0  0*^)  to  0  0 4  nnu.  diameter,  show  no  radial 
striations  in  their  shell,  l»ut  in  the  hiterior  the  embryo  can  be  seen 
provided  with  five  or  six  hooks.  This  worm  has  hitlierto  been  ob- 
served only  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  especially  in  children,  but  appears 
also  to  occur  amongst  ourselves. 

(d)  Tania  cucwmerina  or  ellipfica  is  18  to  25  cm.  long,  and  has 
on  its  head  a  rostellum,  capable  of  l>eing  protruded,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  souK^  sixty  irregularly  arranged  hooks.  The  ripe  seg- 
ments are  reddish,  and  the  hindmost  are  considerably  longer  than 
their  breadth.  The  ora  have  a  diameter  of  0*05  mm.,  and  show  the 
embr}'o  already  provided  with  hooks.  It  occurs  in  man  but  rarely, 
mostly  in  children,  who  probably  acquire  it  owing  to  their  inter- 
course with  dogs. 


a 


Fio.  81.  — UoTHRiocKPiiALiiM  Latub  (from  Ijcuckart). 
a.  Head  soeii  frum  the  side,  inasrnificd  ;  b,  Head  neen  on 
the  flat,  natural  size;  r,  Ui|>e  ncKment  with  iiteruH,  mag- 
nified G  times ;  </,  Ova  (one  after  cvactiation  of  the  con- 
tained yolk). 

(r)  Bothriocq}halus    latus    (Fig.    81)   attains    a    length   of    5   to   8 
metres.     The  head  {a  and  h)  is  clu])-shaped,  and  possesses  a  slit-like 
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y  groove  on  each  lateral  margin.  The  segments  are  remarkably 
broad,  especially  in  the  central  parts  of  the  worm,  where  their 
breadth  amounts  to  10  or  12  mm.,  their  length  only  to  3-5  mm. 
The  ripe  segments  (c)  are  further  characterised  by  a  rosette-like 
tracing  formed  by  the  uterus  filled  with  ova.  The  ova  {(I)  are 
elliptical,  0'07  mm.  long  and  0045  mm.  wide,  surrounded  by  a  thin 
brown  shell,  which  possesses  a  little  valvular  lid  at  the  end.  The 
tope-worm  can  he  acquired  by  eating  fish,  as  the  measle  belonging  to 
it  inhabits  certain  species  (pike  and  others).  It  is  said  sometimes 
to  cause  the  symptoms  of  pernicious  anasmin. 

(/)  Twnia  echinococciis  lives  in  dogs.  Should  its  eggs  make  their 
way  into  the  stomach  of  a  human  being,  the  development  of  the 
correspondiog    raeaele,   the    Eckinococcvs    (Fig.    82),   follows,   and   the 


latter  may  be  met  with  in  the  most  widely  diverse  organs,  but 
oftenest  in  the  liver.  The  cyst  of  the  measle  is  composed  of  a 
cuticle  stratified  in  lamella-  («)  and  an  internal  parenchymatous 
layer  consisting  of  cells  and  granules.  From  the  latter  brood-capsules 
develop,  and  on  these  again  the  scolices  (6  and  c),  which  are  03  mm, 
long,  possess  four  sucking  discs  and  a  frequently  invaginated  rostellum 
with  small  hooka  {d),  and  are  dotted  with  little  calonreoua  bodies. 
The  echinococcus  cyst  either  reninius  simple  (in  which  case,  how- 
ever, new    brood-capsules    may   foi-m   on   its   inner   surface,  showing 
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through  as  white  points),  or  daughter-cysts  develop.  In  hoth  cases 
the  cysts  are  filled  with  a  clear  fluid,  and  are  usually  surrounded 
externally  with  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue.  Should  the  scolices 
die,  a  deposit  of  chalk-like  masses  takes  place  in  the  cysts,  in  which 
the  hooks  may  still  be  preserved  for  some  time. 

A  special  fonn  of  the  above  is  the  Eclmiococcits  multiloculains, 
which  occurs  mostly  in  the  liver  as  a  tumour  of  alveolar  structure, 
consisting  of  numerous  very  small  and  usually  sterile  cysts  em- 
bedded in  a  connective-tissue  stroma. 

6.  (ii.)  Trematodes  (Flukes). — These  are  of  a  leaf-  or  tongue-shaped 
figure,  are  usually  hermaphrodite,  and  in  addition  to  an  adhesive 
apparatus  (sucking  discs),  have  also  an  intestinal  canal.  The  follow- 
ing species  occur  in  man  : 

(ji)  Distoma  lui^iticum  [Fcisciola  Ju'patica]  is  a  leaf- shaped  worm 
of  28  mm.  length  and  1 1^  mm.  breadth,  with  two  suckmg  discs,  one 
of  which  is  placed  on  the  head,  the  other  on  the  ventral  surface,  the 
sexual  opening  lying  between  the  two.  The  uterus  consists  of  a 
coiled  tube.  The  ova  are  elliptical,  0*13  mm.  long  and  0*08  mm. 
broad,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  provided  with  a  lid  at  the  anterior 
end.  It  occurs  but  seldom  in  man,  when  it  is  found  in  the  bile- 
ducts,  and  may  then  cause  obstruction  of  them  with  the  usual  con- 
sequences.    The  same  is  true  also  of 

(b)  Distoma  ImiceohUum,  which  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
preceding,  but  is  much  smaller  (8  to  9  mm.  long,  and  2  to  2*5 
broad),  and  is  lancet-shaped.  The  eggs  are  0*04  mm.  long  and 
0*03   broad,  and  contahi  the  embryo  w^hile  still  in  the  uterus. 

(c)  DUtama    liannntohivw     [Jiilharzia    h^jcinaUMa]     (Fig.    83)     has 


Phi.  83.— Dmtoma  H^-matohitm  (from  Ix)uckart).  o,  Malo  and  female,  the  Intter  in  the 
gynMCophoric  canal  of  the  former,  x  10.  6,  Ovum  witli  terminal  Hpino  ;  and  e,  Ovum  with  lateral 
spine.     X  150. 

separate  sexes,  is  white,  and  is  provided  with  an  oral  and  a  ventral 
sucking  disc,  behind  the  latter  of  which  lies  the  sexual  opening. 
The  male  is  12  to  14  mm.  long,  and  has  on  its  ventral  surface  a 
gutter-like  canal  for  the  reception  of  the  female,  which  is  somewhat 
thinner  and  longer.  The  ova  (h  and  6*)  are  0'12  mm.  long  and  0*04 
mm.   broad,   and    cairy  a  spine   either  at   one   end   or  at   the   side. 
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The  worm  occura  in  the  portal  vein  and  its  radicles,  as  well  as  in 
the  veins  of  the  large  intestine  and  bladder,  and  in  the  kidney, 
and  has  hitherto  been  observed  only  in  Egypt.  The  eggs  deposited 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine,  urinary  bladder,  and 
urethra,  give  rise  to  ulcerative  inflani [nations,  hieniaturia,  and  possibly 
also  to  the  fonnation  of  concretions. 

6.  (iii.)  Nematodes  (Roand-worma). —These  wonns  have  an  elongated 
cord-like  body,  with  a  well-developeil  digestive  apparatus,  are  of 
separate  sexes,  and  reproduce  partly  Ijy  ova,  partly  by  embryos.  To 
these  belong: — 

(n)  Ascaris  linnbricoides,  the  cimtmon  round-worm.  No  micro- 
scopic examination  is  necessary  for  its  recognition.  It  inhabits  the 
smalt  intestine,  in  most  cases  without  causing  any  particular  troubles, 
but  under  certain  cii-cumstancea  it  may  also  make  its  way  into  the 
ductus  choledochus,  or  from  the  pharj'nx  into  the  larynx.  The  ova. 
(Fig.  84)  are  rounded,  yellowish-brown,  have  a  diameter  of  005 
to  006  mm.,  and  a  double  shell,  which  is  further  surrounded  by  an 
uneven  albuminous  envelope. 


fulk  ;  •!,  Tndpo'LB-sbipeil  Embryo,     x  5110. 

(t)  Oxifuris  vtrmiciUaria,  or  thread-worm.  The  male  is  4  mm., 
the  female  10  mm.  long.  The  former  has  a  blunt  posterior  extremity, 
the  latter  is  thin  and  pointed  in  the  shape  of  an  awl.  They  live 
in  the  large  and  in  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine,  and  when 
they  wander  out  of  the  rectum  into  the  neighbouring  parts  cause 
itching.  The  ova  (Fig.  85)  are  005  mm.  long  and  002  to  0-03 
mm.  broad,  have  a  membrane  showing  a  double  or  triple  contour, 
and  frequently  allow  the  embryo  to  be  seen  in  the  interior. 

(c)  Anckylostomum  dvoderwh  {Dockmius  or  Strongyhis  diwdctutUs). — 
The  body  is  cylindrical,  and  the  cephalic  end  (Fig.  86),  which  is 
curved  backwards,  is  provided  with  n  disten<led  oral  capsule,  which 
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1*1  r,  Skin 


KJuulUar;  duct :  n,  Piirraw  In  littirr :  p,  Psiili ;  q.  Sbath  ol  jiaiila. 
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is  almost  completely  split  at  the  back,  and  carries  four  incurved  and 
two  perpendicular  teeth.  The  male  (Fig.  87),  6  to  10  mm.  in  length, 
possesses  a  trilobed  bursa  at  its  posterior  extremity,  whereas  the 
corresponding  end  of  the  female,  which  is  as  much  as  18  mm.  in 
length,  runs  out  into  a  thin  and  pointed  spine.     The  eggs  (Fig.  88)  are 


Fio.  S8.-  Ova  or  Amchtlostomum  Uuodbnale 
(from  Perroncito  and  ScbultheiBs).  x  200.  a-d^ 
DifTerent  stages  In  the  process  of  segmentation. 

oval,  005  to  006  mm.  long,  and  003  to  0*04  mm.  broad.  Their 
contents  are  either  still  unsegmented  or  already  show  two  or  more 
segmentation  spheres.  Outside  the  human  body  they  develop  very 
rapidly,  so  that  embryos  can  be  found  in  the  evacuated  faeces  even 
in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

The  worm  is  chiefly,  and  very  frequently,  found  in  the  tropics 
(Egypt),  but  in  more  recent  times  has  been  repeatedly  detected  in 
our  own  regions  also,  especially  in  labourers  employed  in  tunnelling 
and  mining,  and  in  brick-makers.  As  it  bores  its  way  into  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  and  small  intestine  with  its 
teeth,  and  sucks  itself  full  of  blood,  it  may  cause  a  severe  degree 
of  anaemia  when  present  in  any  considerable  numbers. 

(d)  Trichocephalus  dispar,  or  whip-tvorm,  is  from  4  to  5  cm.  long. 
In  its  anterior  and  longer  half  it  is  of  thread-like  slendemess  and 
is  spirally  coiled,  but  in  the  posterior  and  shorter  it  is  considerably 
thicker.     It  lives  by  preference  in  the  caecum,  and  is  harmless. 

The  ova  (Fig.  89)   are    0*05    mm.   long   and    0*02    wide,   and   are 


Pio.  89.— Ovum  of  Trichocephalus  Dispar  (from  Hellor).     x  360. 

surrounded  by  a  double-contoured  shell,  which  shows  a  conical  pro- 
tuberance (lid)  at  each  pole. 

(e)   Trichina  spiralis, — This  occurs  in  man  and   many  mammalian 


TRICHINA    SPIRALIS 


sniinals,  as  inttxtinal   tricMtuB  in   the   fullj   developeti   and   sexually 
mnture  condition,  and  as  muscle  trichinae  in  the  undeveloped  state. 
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(1)  Intestinal  trichincc  (Fig.  90). — The  male  {A)  is  1*5  mm.  long 
and  carries  four  knob-like  papilht  between  the  two  conical  projec- 
tions at  the  end.  The  female  {B)  is  almost  twice  as  long,  and  its 
tubular  ovary,  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body, 
passes  forwards  into  the  uterus,  in  which  the  development  of  the  ova 
into  embryos  takes  place.  The  latter,  however,  are  not  evacuated 
with  the  faeces,  but  bore  through  the  intestinal  wall  of  the  host,  and 
then  migrate  into  the  transversely  striated  muscles  (in  largest  numbers 
into  the  diaphragm,  tongue,  intercostal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  throat 
and  larynx),  in  which  they  accumulate,  especially  near  the  tendons, 
and  grow  in  about  a  fortnight  into  fully  formed  muscle  trichinte. 

(2)  Muscle  trichiiim  (Fig.  91). — These  are  0*7  to  1*0  mm.  in  length, 
usually  coiled  up  in  a  spiral,  and  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  capsule,  which 

eventually  calcifies.  In  this  condition  they  may  re- 
tiiin  their  vitality  for  many  years ;  and  if  during  this 
time  they  reach  the  intestinal  canal  of  another  host, 
they  develop  into  intestinal  trichinte,  which,  even  in 
a  few  days,  again  give  birth  to  numerous  embryos. 

(/)  Filaria  [Dracuncitliis]  mefiincnsis  (Guinca-vxyi^in), 
— Only  the  female  is  yet  known  ;^  this  is  60  to  100 
cm.  long,  thin  as  thread,  and  covered  with  a  cuticle 
showing  a  shield-like  thickening  at  the  cephalic  ex- 
tremity. The  worm  occurs  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
infests  the  skin,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  foot,  where  it  causes  abscesses. 

{g)  Filai*ia  sanguinis  hominis  (Fig.  92),  which  is 
only  found  in  the  tropics,  has  a  length  of  0*34  mm. 
and  a  breadth  of  only  0  0 07 5  mm.,  a  rounded-off 
head  with  a  tongue-like  process,  and  a  pointed  tail. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  larva  of  Filaria  Bancrofti,  a 
thread-like  worm,  8  to  10  cm.  long,  which  inhabits 
the  lymphatics  of  the  scrotum  and  lower  extremities, 
and  is  said  to  cause  lymph-stasis,  with  oedema  and 
a  thickening  of  the  tissue  of  tlie  nature  of  ele- 
phantiasis, or  lymphatic  abscesses,  chylous  hydrocele, 
and  chylous  ascites.  The  ova  or  larva? — the  Filnriw 
sanguinis — pass  from  the  lymphatics  of  the  scrotum 
and  extremities  to  the  rest  of  the  lymphatic  system  and  to  the  blood 
(into  the  latter,  however,  for  the  most  part,  only  during  rest  at  night), 
and  may  then  give  rise  to  h^ematuria,  chyluria,  and  chylous  diarrhoea. 

^  [Recently,  however,  male  and  female  worms  in  coitu  are  said  to  have  been 
observed  in  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue  of  human  subjects,  whence  it  is  inferred  that 
they  enter  by  the  intestinal  canal,  and  that  the  male  subsequently  atrophies]. —  TV. 


Fio.  92.— Filaria 

SaNOUINIH     HOMINIH 

(from  Lewis),   x  400. 
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Methods. — The  jiarasites  visible  to  the  naked  eye  can  be  examined  in  water 
without  further  pre()aration. 

The  head  and  *  segments  of  tape-wornis  are  best  examined  in  glycerin,  and 
may  also  Ihj  compressed  between  two  slides.  The  scolicea  of  Cysticerciis  and 
Echinococcus^  which  are  obtained  free  by  tearing  up  the  cyst  or  detaching  them 
from  its  wall,  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  last-mentioned  |)ara8ites  is  at  once  rendered  certain  by 
the  discovery  of  sepamte  hooks,  which  may  still  be  found  even  in  calcified  cysts. 
In  the  case  of  Echinococcns  the  recognition  of  the  lamellar  stratification  of  tlie 
cyst-wall,  of  which  sections  are  made  with  razor  or  scissors  and  examined  iu 
water,  is  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis.  When  fluids  have  to  be  inspected  for 
indications  of  the  presence  of  hooks  or  vestiges  of  cysts,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  settle  in  a  conical  glass,  and  the  sediment  then  examined.^ 

The  oca  can  be  examined  under  a  medium  power  in  water  or  glycerin.  To 
demonstrate  them  in  the  fu'ces,  water  should  repeatedly  be  added  to  the  latter 
and  then  allowe<l  to  settle,^  and  the  deposit  examined.  If  in  a  case  where 
Anchylostomum  is  sus|)ected  neitlier  ova  nor  j)ara8ites  are  seen  at  first,  the  faeces 
sliould  l)e  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  days  at  25''  to  30°  C,  during  which 
time  the  process  of  segmentjition  will  have  become  more  distinct  in  any  ova 
that  may  be  present,  or  the  embryos  will  have  already  escaped. 

Samples  of  blo<xl  to  be  ti'ied  for  FHaria  sanguinU  must  be  taken  at  night. 
In  searching  for  muscle  trichince^  small  pieces  should  be  picked  out  from  those 
muscles  in  which  trichinju  are  usually  present  in  largest  numbers,  and  from  as 
near  the  tendon  as  possible  (in  the  living  subject  the  pieces  are  obtained  by 
means  of  a  fine  harpoon  trocar),  torn  up  in  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  and  examined 
under  a  low  iM>wer.  When  the  trichina;  are  calcified,  hydrochloric  acid  sliould 
be  applied.  Alcohol  should  be  used  for  hardening  parasites.  Sections  may  be 
stained  with  solutions  of  carmine. 

C.    ARTHROPODA. 

7.  Of  the  Arthropods  which  live  i)arasitically  in  the  human 
organism,  only  the  I'ollowing  two  species  come  within  the  scope  of 
microscopic  research  : — 

{a)  Acarioi  [Sarat^idrs]  sn/hiri  or  Ifch-mitr  (Fig.  93). — The  body,  about 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  hears  two  pairs  of  feet  set  with  bristles  on  the 
anterior,  and  the  same  on  the  postiirior,  half  of  the  ventral  surface, 
of  which  the  anterior  ])airs,  and  in  the  male  the  posterior  also,  end 
in  pedunculated  prehensile  discs,  whilst  the  rest  run  out  into  long 
bristles.  The  dorsum  bears  tooth-shaped  processes.  The  animal 
excavates  tunnels  in  the  epidennis  from  1  to  3  cm.  long,  in  which 
the  female  lays  her  eggs.  The  young  nntes  formed  from  the  latter 
develop  at  once  into  sexually  mature  animals,  penetrating  still  more 
into  the  epidermis.  The  irritation  set  up  thereby,  in  conjunction 
with  the  scratching,  causes  an  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

*  When  more  rapid  sedimentation  is  desired,  Stenbeck's  centrifuge  can  be 
used  with  advantage. 
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Qi)  Acni-H^  [^Danoilv-c]  /vlliculonim  hmninis,  which  is  often  met  wiM 
in  the  sebaceous  nnd  hair  foUides,  is  about  0-3  mm.  long,  and  has 
at  the  ucphalic  end  a  proboscis  with  two  antennie,  and  on  the  ] 
anterior  part  of  the  body  four  paii-s  of  short  thick  feet. 


It  should  furtlier  be  mentioned  here,  by  way  of  appendix,  that  the 
/wjTCB  of  varimia  ^leciea  of  flies  make  their  way  into  the  stomach 
and  intestine  along  with  food  eaten  uncooked,  such  as  meat,  cream, 
or  cheese,  and  may  even  develop  further  there,  and  hence  be  found 
also  in  vomited  matters  or  in  the  stools. 


— The  itch-mite  is  fouud  if  the  fioint  of  a  knife  or  cutaract  needle  be  | 
thnist  into  the  epideriuiii  near  the  ye Uo wish- white  dot  at  the  end  of  the  obarac-  I 
teriatic  burrow,  and  the  contenta  of  the  latter  brouglit  out.  The  animal  (the 
female)  appears  tu  the  naked  eye  aa  a.  minut«  yellowish- white  body,  which  ia  quite  J 
perceptible,  but  whieh  can  then  be  further  inspected  under  the  microscope,  u 
a  low  power.  If  It  is  desired  to  examine  the  actual  btirrow,  it  is  cut  out  with  J 
acisBorH  and  squeezed  between  two  slides.  Under  a  low  power  the  mite  will  J 
then  be  observed  at  the  end  of  the  burrow,  and  in  the  reluaiuiiig  portion  of  t)ia  I 
latter  ova  and  their  capsules  will  be  ueen,  together  with  little  black  bodies  (fieces).  J 
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CHAPTER  1. 

THK  BLOOD. 

1.  Changes  in  the  Red  Corpuscles. — These  changes  affect  partly  the 
number  and  partly  the  size,  shape,  or  other  characters  of  the  red 
corpuscles. 

(i.)  Olifjocythcvmia  nibra,  or  decrease  in  the  total  quantity  of  red 
corpuscles,  in  which  their  number  may  sink  from  the  4-5,000,000 
per  cul)ic  millimetre  of  the  healthy  adult  to  2,000,000,  or  even 
to  half-a-million  and  under  (as  in  pernicious  aniemia,  for  example), 
occurs  tis  a  temporary  condition  after  severe  hiemorrhages,.  or  per- 
manently in  the  so-called  hwmic  disca^'H  (leuciemia,  chlorosis,  and 
pernicious  anaemia),  as  well  as  in  conditions  of  inanition,  phthisical 
disease,  and  certain  intoxications  and  infections.  Tlie  higher  grades 
can  at  once  be  recognised  from  the  pale  colour  of  tlie  blood,  and 
from  the  strikingly  small  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  micro- 
scopic preparations  ;  the  slighter  grades  only  by  actual  counting  of 
the  cori)uscles. 

(ii.)  Mncrocytho'mia  ruhnt  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  3,  i),  or  increjise  in  the 
diameter  of  isolated  red  corpuscles  from  the  normal  7*8  ^t  to  10  or 
15  At,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  swelling  of  the  red  corpuscles 
in  hydraauic  blood.  It  is  observed  in  all  severe  amemias,  but 
especially  in  pernicious  auicmia,  and  sometimes  also  in  leucaemia 
and  chlorosis. 

(iii.)  Micrncythamia  rahra  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  3,  A),  the  occuiTence  of 
globular  elements  which  are  smaller  and  also  as  a  rule  of  deeper 
colour  than  normal  red  corpuscles,  and  which  perhaps  are  formed 
by  degeneration  of  the  latter,  is  present  in  most  ana*mias,  a  few  in- 
toxications, and  also  after  burns  and  ha?morrhages  of  severer  degree. 

(iv.)  Poikilocytosis  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  3,  g)  is  that  condition  in  which 
the  red  corpuscles  Jissume  very  varied  forms  (flask-,  kidney-,  anvil-, 
or  cup-shapes),  but  the  significance  of  which  is  still  quite  obscure. 
It   is   present   to   a   moderate   extent   in   almost   all   severe  anaemias, 
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notably  also  in  leiiCiBmia,  but  to  a  conspicuous  degree  in  pernicious 
anaemia.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mulberry  and  thorn- 
apple  forms  of  red  corpuscle  which  occur  very  soon  after  the  blood 
is  drawn  off,  in  consequence  of  evaporation. 

(v.)  Nucleated  red  corpuscles  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  3,  k  and  /).  These  are 
found  in  severe  anaemias  and  in  myelogenic  leucaemia,  as  well  as  after 
extensive  haemorrhages.  They  are  either  of  normal  size  {normoblasts) 
or  considerably  larger  (megaloblasts),  the  latter  indicating  a  bad  type 
of  disease. 

2.  Changes  in  the  White  Corpuscles. — The  most  frequent  change  is 
an  increase  in  number,  occurring  either  as  simple  Icuwcytosis,  or  as 
lemcemia. 

In  normal  blood  the  following  five  forms  of  white  corpuscles 
occur,  of  which  the  later  in  series  in  each  instance  always  develops 
from  that  which  precedes: — 

(1)  Small  lymphocytes  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  4,  a),  about  the  size  of  red 
corpuscles,  with  a  relatively  large  nucleus  which  stains  intensely. 

(2)  Large  lymphocytes  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  4,  6),  at  least  twice  the  size 
of  the  former,  having  nuclei  which  are  likewise  large  but  often  stain 
less  deeply,  and  a  cell-body  usually  somewhat  broader. 

(3)  Mononuclear  transitional  fonns,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  indented 
in  the  centre,  and  whose  protoplasm  commonly  already  shows  the 
first  traces  of  the  so-called  neutrophil  granulation. 

(4)  Polymwlcar  leucocytes  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  3,  c).  These  are  larger 
than  red  corpuscles,  and  usually  smaller  than  the  large  lymphocytes 
(No.  2),  have  several  nuclei  which  take  a  deep  colour,  and  usually 
show  in  their  protoplasm  numerous  granulations  which  will  stain 
only  in  neiUral  anilin  colours,  i.e.,  neutrophil  (framdations,  these  being 
subject  to  certain  fluctuations  in  size,  but  still  in  general  finer  than 
those  in  the  following  variety  of  cells. 

(5)  Eosinophil  leucocytes  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  3,  rf),  which  usually  possess 
two  less  strongly-staining  nuclei  or  one  indented  nucleus,  and  have  in 
their  protoplasm  coccus-like  granules,  ,  which  stain  readily  in  amd 
anilin  colours,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  coarser  than  the  granules  of  the 
preceding  variety  of  leucocytes.  The  eosinophil  cells  are  often  found 
in  a  disorganised  condition  (r). 

According  to  countings  made  with  dried  preparations  of  normal 
blood,  the  lymphocytes  (Nos.  1  and  2)  constitute  approximately  25 
per  cent.,  and  the  poly  nuclear  leucocytes  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  white  corpuscles,  whilst  the  remainder  is  made  up 
of  transitional  forms  and  eosinophil  cells. 

(i.)  In  leucocytosiSy  which  is  temporarily  present  during  digestion, 
and  also  occurs  after  haemorrhages  and  in  various  infective  diseases 
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and  cachexies,  as  well  as  verj'  often  before  the  death-agony,  and  is 
in  general  of  little  significance,  there  exists  merely  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  polynuclear  leucocytes,  or  at  least  only  of  the  kinds  of 
white  corpuscles  normally  present  in  the  blood,  in  which  latter  case, 
however,  the  normal  ratio  between  the  percentages  of  the  different 
kinds  of  leucocytes  remains  unaltered. 

(ii.)  Jjcucmmm  is  either  myelogenic  {myelo-splenic)  or  lymphatic,  in 
either  of  which  forms  the  number  of  wliite  corpuscles  may  so  increase 
as  to  equal  or  even  exceed  that  of  the  red,  while  the  latter  are 
commonly  diminished  in  amount,  and  show  poikilocytosis. 

{a)  The  first  form  of  leucixiuiia  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  3)  is  characterised  by 
multiplication  of  the  eosinophil  cells  (d  and  6'),  and  particularly  by 
the  presence  in  very  large  numbers  of  round  mononuclear  leucocytes. 
These  are  probably  derived  from  the  marrow  of  bones  (myelocytes,  a), 
and  differ  from  the  large  lymphocytes  of  normal  blood,  with  which 
they  might  most  readily  be  confounded,  in  being  in  general  larger, 
sometimes  even  considerably  so,  and  in  the  facts  that  their  remarkably 
large  nuclei  stain  still  more  feebly  than  those  of  the  lymphocytes, 
and  that  their  protoplasm  usually  exhibits  neutrophil  granulations. 
The  constant  presence  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles  of  normal  (k)  or 
excessive  (I)  size  is  also  characteristic  of  this  form  of  leucaemia. 

{b)  In  the  seamd  form  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  4),  which  is  more  rarely  ob- 
served, it  is  only  the  mononuclear  leucocytes  of  the  blood  {lymphocytes, 
a  and  6),  especially  the  small  forms,  which  are  increased,  and  these 
may  multiply  until  they  constitute  as  much  as  95  per  cent,  of  all 
the  white  corpuscles.  On  the  other  hand,  none  or  almost  none  of 
the  nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  present,  and  but  few  eosinophil  cells. 
After  death  in  leuca*mia  the  so-called  Charcot's  crystals  are  met  with 
in  the  blood  as  well  as  in  tlio  marrow  of  bones  and  in  the  spleen. 
These  are  colourless  elongated  octohedra,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are 
constantly  present  in  the  somen,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  sputum 
[e.g.  in  asthma  ;  see  p.  289]. 

The  higher  degrees  of  lencremia  can  be  recognised  from  characters 
of  the  blood  which  are  apparent  even  to  the  naked  eye  (inasmuch  as 
it  is  thinner,  paler,  and  more  turbid  than  normal,  whilst  the  post- 
mortem clots  are  of  a  reddish -grey  or  even  yellowish-green  pus-like 
colour),  as  well  as  in  microscopic  preparations  from  the  extraordinarily 
large  number  of  the  white  corpuscles.  A  slight  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  white  corpuscles,  however,  can  only  be  recognised  by 
counting,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  normal  ratio  of  the  white 
to  the  red  corpuscles  may  fluctuate  between  1  :  500  and  1  :  1000, 
and  that  slight  deviations  from  this  ratio  should  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  pathological  conditions. 
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3.  MelansBmia  and  LipaBmia. — For  Melatuemm,  see  pp.  59  aud   168. 
Lipcemia  occurs  physiologically  duriug  digestion,  and  otherwise  is 

present  in  chronic  alcoholism,  chronic  nephritis,  and  diabetes,  as  well 
as  after  fractures,  where  fat  enters  the  blood  in  consequence  of  injury 
to  the  marrow.  Numerous  small  shining  globules,  some  of  them 
enclosed  in  white  corpuscles,  are  found  under  the  microscope. 

4.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites  in  the  Blood. — The  only  viydahfr 
parasites  met  with  are  Bacteria,  of  which  the  following  are  found  : — 

(1)  Anthrax  bacilli  in  anthrax,  when  a  general  infection  has  taken 
place  (p.  128). 

(2)  Spirilla  Obernieieri  in  relapsing  fever  (p.  156). 

(3)  The  following  also  occur  inconstantly,  and  in  isolated  cases : — 
Streptococcus  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  in  pytemia,  and  in  the  cases 
of  ulcerative  endocarditis  due  to  these  micro-organisms ;  tubercle  bacilli 
in  general  acute  tuberculosis  ;  glanders  bacilli  in  acute  glanders  ;  and, 
with  still  less  constancy,  Diplococcus  piuumonia^  in  pneumonia  and 
the  form  of  endocarditis  produced  by  this  species  of  bacterium  ;  and 
lastly,  Streptococcus  erysipelatis  in  severe  cases  of  erysipelas.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  however,  even  when  the  attempt  to  find  the 
respective  bacteria  with  the  microscope  has  failed,  it  will  still  be 
possible  to  demonstrate  their  presence  by  the  process  of  cultivation. 

Of  the  animal  parasit€.s,  the  Plasmoilinvi  malaricc  must  first  be 
mentioned,  then  also  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  and  Didmna  hwvia- 
tobium.     The  two  latter,  however,  only  occur  in  the  tropics. 

Examinatioii  of  the  Blood.— J.  Histological  Examination.  1.  General. — BIoikI 
is  obtained  from  tlie  living  by  puncturing  the  skin  (previously  pnrified)  of  the 
finger-tip  or  lobule  of  the  ear  with  a  sterilised  needle,  bringing  a  cover-glass 
down  u|K)n  the  blood  as  it  oozes  out,  and  spreading  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
latter  in  a  very  thin  film  upon  a  slide  If  it  is  desired  to  prevent  shrivelling 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  examination  should  Ije  carried  out  in  0*75  per  cent, 
salt  solution,  a  drop  of  which  may  be  ])lace<l  u|X)n  the  skin  and  the  puncture 
made  through  it ;   but  otherwise  it  is  better  to  examine  the  blood  undiluted. 

A  simple  examination  of  this  kind  is  not  usually  sufiicient,  however,  for  the 
recognition  of  the  different  diseases  of  the  blood,  accurate  counting,  and  perhai)s 
also  measurement  and  special  staining,  of  the  blood-cells  being  necessary  in 
addition,  as  well  as  a  determination  of  the  contained  haemoglobin. 

2.  Counting  and  measurement  of  the  corpuscles. — For  accurate  determination  of 
the  number  of  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  the  Thoma-Zeiss  apparatus  should 
be  used.  This  consists  of  a  chamber  01  mm.  in  depth,  upon  the  bottom  of  which 
are  ruled  400  squares,  each  having  a  superficial  area  of  j^  of  a  square  milli- 
metre, so  that  the  cubic  contents  of  the  colunui  of  fluid  over  each  square 
amount  to  xifcry  ^^  *  cubic  millimetre.  The  blood  must  be  previously  diluted, 
which  is  most  simply  done  by  means  of  the  bulbed  pipette  {melangeur)  hu}>- 
plied  with  the  apparatus,  ushig  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  coloured 
with  a  little  methyl  or  gentian  violet  (0*1   grm.  dye  to  150  grni.  of  the  3  jier 
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cent,  salt  solution)  in  onler  to  stain  the  white  coqjuscles.  The  blood  obtained 
by  pricking  the  skin  is  first  suckefl  up  as  far  as  the  mark  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  bulb,  and  the  filtered  diluting  fluid  drawn  in  immediately  after- 
wanls  until  the  mixture  reaches  the  mark  above  the  bulb.  Since  the  latter 
holds  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  portion  of  pipette  below  it,  a  dilution 
of  the  blood  of  one  hundred  times  is  thus  obtained.  An  even  distribution  of 
the  blood-cells  having  been  secured  by  shaking  the  fluid  so  as  to  mix  it, 
the  Tlioma-Zeiss  apparatus  is  filled  from  the  pi[)ette,  a  cover-glass  laid  over  it, 
and  the  blood  corpuscles  then  counted  under  a  medium  power  in  as  many 
S(]uares  as  fwssible,  including  not  only  tlie  corpuscles  within  the  squares  but  also 
those  on  the  boundary  lines.  If  now  the  sum-total  thus  obtained  is  multiplied 
by  4000  (/.e.,  the  cubic  contents  of  the  counting  chamber),  and  by  the  number 
expressing  the  degree  of  dilution  (/.''.,  usually  100),  and  divided  by  the  number 
of  squares  counted,  we  obtain  the  total  number  of  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  milli- 
metre of  undiluted  bhxKl. 

To  vieasure  the  »iz*'  of  the  corpuscles,  a  cover-ghuss  is  slightly  wanned  and 
brought  over  the  drop  of  bloini  jvh  it  oozes  out,  and  the  latter  is  then  examined 
in  the  dry  state,  the  actual  measuienient  being  ma<le  by  means  of  an  eyepiece 
micrometer  (see  p.  23,  note). 

3.  St'tining  of  the  corpimdes.  —  For  the  ])ur|)ose  of  staining  the  diff*erent  forms 
of  blood-cells  (in  leuciemia,  aujcmia,  et<-.),  the  methods  introduced  by  Ehrlich  are 
resorted  txi.  The  bhxKl  is  smeared  upon  cover-gla.sses,  previously  well  cleaneil  * 
with  alcohol,  in  a  very  thin  and  equal  layer,  by  laying  two  cover-glasses  one 
upon  the  other  and  drawing  them  quickly  and  evenly  apart.  When  dry,  they 
are  heated  for  half-an-hour  to  two  houi-s'-  at  120**-! 30^"  C  (in  a  small  dry  oven 
or  in  the  hot-air  sterilising  apparatus,  p.  34)  in  onler  t*)  fix  the  luemoglobin, 
and  then  stained  with  one  of  the  two  following  mixtures  : — 

(1)  Thoroughly  saturated  aqueous  solutions  are  first  prejMired  of  orange  G, 
acid  fuclisin,  and  methyl  green — some  undissolved  pigment  must  still  remain  on 
the  bottom  of  each  l>ottle  after  standing  for  several  days  in  a  warm  place — 50 
ccm.  of  each  solution  are  then,  without  shaking  the  bottles,  poured  together  into 
a  fresh  flask,  and  a  further  .addition  of  'rO  ccm.  absolute  alcohol,  and  100  ccm. 
water,  is  made  to  the  mixture.  The  latter  must  be  left  standing  for  several  weeks 
until  the  precipitate  formed  has  completely  subsideil  to  the  bottom,  and  should 
then  be  of  a  rustv-brown  colour.  The  fluid  must  not  be  filtered,  so  that  it  is 
always  used  by  conveying  to  the  cover-glas.s  to  be  stained  a  few  drops  taken 
from  the  central  jKvrt  by  means  of  a  dry  pipette  or  gla.ss  rod.  By  rocking  the 
cover-glass  continually  to  and  fro  the  stain  is  kept  from  drying  up  anywhere 
for  some  minutes,  after  which  the  glass  is  rinsed  in  water  and  examined  in  thin 
Canada  balsam.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  now  appear  from  greenish-blue  or  light- 
blue  to  bluish-violet  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  3),  the  neutrophil  granules  greyish-  to  reddish- 
violet  (Plate  J.,  Fig.  3,  r),  the  eosinophil  granulations  yellowish-red  to  dark-red 
(Plate  I.,  Fig.  3,  d)^  and  the  luemoglobin  orange-yellow  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  3, /and  g). 

Unfortunately  the  mixture  just  given  is  not  constant  in  its  action,  in  many 

*  For  the  mode  of  cleaning,  see  also  al>ove,  p.  26,  note. 

'^  It  is  im]K)ssible  to  give  the  exact  time,  as  the  l)ehaviour  of  the  ha^mo- 
gh>bin  in  this  resj)ect  is  very  different  in  <lifferent  cases.  Instead  of  heating, 
the  cover-glasses  may  also  be  de{K)sited  for  two  hours  or  longer  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  j>arts  alcohol  and  ether. 
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cases  not  staining  well  until  it  has  become  rather  old,  whilst  at  otlier  times  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  It  may  also  happen  that  one  or  other  of  the  pigments  in 
the  mixture  fails  to  make  itself  sufficiently  prominent  in  the  staining  of  pre- 
parations, in  which  case  more  must  be  added. 

(2)  Tlie  second  stainiug-fluid  is  prepared  as  follows : — 10  grm.  ci'ystallised 
eosin,  13  to  15  grm.  crystallised  nigrosin,  8  grm.  orange,  and  70  to  100  grm. 
glycerin  are  well  rubbed  up  together  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  at 
60*  C.  This  mixture  also  is  not  filtered.  In  use,  a  drop  having  been  placed 
upon  a  slide,  the  cover-glass  after  being  smeared  with  the  blood  and  heated  is  laid 
upon  it,  and  the  dye  allowed  to  act  for  a  considerable  time,  six  hours  at  least. 
The  cover-glass  is  then  lastly  rinsed  in  water  and  examinefi  in  Canada  balsam. 
By  this  method  the  nuclei  are  stained  black,  the  haemoglobin  yellow,  and  the 
eosinophil  granules  red,  while  the  neutrophil  granules  remain  unstained. 

Besides  these  two  staining  solutions  the  double  staining  with  methyl  blue 
and  eosin  mentioned  amongst  the  methods  of  examining  Protozoa  (p.  170)  may 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  as  the  different  formed  elementa  of  the  blood 
are  characteristically  stained  in  this  way  likewise. 

Sections  may  also  be  prepared  from  blood.  For  this  puqxise  some  drops  are 
let  fall  into  a  glass  of  20  ccm.  capacity  containing  5  c.cm.  of  a  2  per  cent,  osmic 
acid  solution,  the  blood  is  distributed  through  it  by  shaking  to  and  fro,  and  the 
vessel  is  then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest.  (As  the  red  corpuscles  sink  first,  then 
the  white  corpuscles,  and  lastly  the  blood-plates,  the  elements  can  also  be  ob- 
tained isolated  in  this  way.)  In  twenty-four  hours  the  mixture  is  shaken  up 
afresh,  and  four  or  five  drops  transferred  from  it  by  means  of  a  pipette  to 
about  6  ccm.  of  agar,  kept  fiuid  at  a  temperature  of  37"  C.  This  is  poured 
into  a  little  paper  box  or  a  capsule,  and  is  hardened  in  83  per  cent,  alcohol  after 
it  has  set.     It  can  then  be  cut  into  sections. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  stain  the  blood-cells  in  such  sections,  or  in  sections 
of  hardened  tissues  and  organs,  by  Ehrlich's  method,  Heidenhain  recommends  that 
thoroughly  saturated  (but  filtered)  solutions  of  orange,  acid  fuchsin,  and  methyl 
green,  should  also  be  first  prepared,  and  100  ccm.  of  oi*ange  solution  then  mixed 
with  20  ccm.  of  acid  fuchsin,  to  which  50  ccm.  of  methyl  green  are  added 
with  gentle  agitation.  For  actual  staining  this  mixture  is  diluted  with  water 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  60-100.  Tlie  fluid  when  diluted  to  this  extent  should 
become  a  deeper  red  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  should  make  a  spot  upon 
filter-paper  which  appears  bluish-green  in  the  centre  and  orange  towards  the 
margin.  Should  any  one  of  the  colours  come  out  too  strongly,  or  not  strongly 
enough,  in  this  test,  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  must  be  altered  accordingly. 
The  sections  remain  in  the  solution  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  are  decolor- 
ised with  alcohol.  The  karyokinetic  figures  and  the  fragmented  nuclei  of  the 
leucocytes  are  stained  green,  the  resting  nuclei  blue,  and  the  red  corpuscles  red. 

4.  Determination  of  the  hcemoglobin. — This  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  come 
within  the  bounds  of  Pathological  Histology,  but  as  it  is  indisj^nsable  for  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  certain  diseases  of  the  blood,  it  is  proposed  to  describe 
the  process  briefly  in  this  place.  For  this  estimation  Fleischl's  hcemometer  may 
be  employed  with  advantage.  In  this  instrument  the  colour  of  the  blood  to  be 
examined,  which  is  dissolved  in  water,  is  compared  with  that  of  a  wedge  of 
red-tinted  glass,  which  is  pushed  beneath  a  little  table,  arranged  after  the 
manner  of  the  stage  of  a  micro.scope,  and  having  a  circular  aperture   in   its 
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centre.  Over  this  aperture  fits  a  short  metal  tube  closed  below  by  a  little 
plate  of  glass,  and  divided  by  a  vertical  partition  into  two  halves,  one  of  which 
is  adjusted  so  as  to  stand  above  the  coloured  we<lge,  the  other  merely  over  the 
empty  aperture.  Some  water  is  first  delivered  into  both  halves,  and  then  the 
blood,  having  been  collected  by  means  of  a  capillary  tube  which  is  supplied  with 
the  apparatus,  is  transferred  to  the  half  which  does  not  lie  al)ove  the  coloured 
wedge.  Both  halves  are  now  completely  filled  with  water,  and  the  glass 
wedge  is  then  pushed  along  until  the  fluid  in  the  two  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  depth  of  red,  when  the  scale  is  lastly  read  off.  The  apparatus  can  only 
be  used  by  artificial  light,  the  illumination  coming  from  a  plate  of  gypsum 
occupying  the  position  of  the  mirror  in  a  microscope,  and  reflecting  the  light 
from  a  lamp  or  gas-flame. 

The  number  read  off*  on  the  scale,  70  for  instance,  signifies  that  the  blood 
contains  70  per  cent,  of  the  normal  quantity  of  haemoglobin  ;  and  if  we  now 
compare  the  contained  haemoglobin  thus  estimated  with  the  number  of  the  retl 
corpuscles  as  previously  ascert<iined,  we  learn  whether  the  amount  of  hajmo- 
globin,  i.e.,  the  colour  index,  of  the  individual  red  corpuscle  remains  normal  or 
has  become  larger  or  smaller  than  it  should  be.  This  determination  is  of  im- 
portance from  the  point  of  view  of  diagnosis,  inasmuch  as  in  chlorosis  the 
number  of  the  re<l  corpuscles  is  frecjuently  not  diminished,  although  the  colour 
index  is ;  whereas  in  pernicious  anjemia  this  is  reversed,  and  in  other  forms  of 
anaemia  both  numbers  mav  be  reduced. 

5.  Recognition  of  blood  and  fibrin. — Should  proof  be  needed  in  the  case  of 
dried  blood  tliat  it  really  is  blood  which  has  to  be  dealt  with,  the  required 
evidence  may  be  supplied  by  the  recognition  of  red  corpuscles  or  the  demonstra- 
tion of  hsemin  crystals.  The  former  result  can  be  gained  by  softening  in  a  0*8 
per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  or  a  33  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash  ; 
but  no  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  the  relative  sizes  of  the  softened  red 
corpuscles  as  to  the  source  of  the  blood,  i.e.,  whether  from  men  or  animals. 

To  show  Teichmann's  hiemin  crystals,  some  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
a  minute  grain  of  salt  are  added  to  small  dry  jmrticles  of  the  substance  under 
examination  which  have  been  place<l  upon  a  slide,  and  the  whole  is  carefully 
heated  until  bubbles  are  given  off.     The  crystals  are  dark-brown  rhombic  plates. 

For  the  special  staining  of  fibrin,  see  p.  75. 

B.  Bacteriological  Examination. — As  in  the  case  of  other  fluids,  this  is  done 
as  a  rule  by  making  stained  cocer-glasH  preparations  (p.  26).  If  it  is  desired  to 
stain  the  red  corpuscles  as  well  as  the  bacteria,  the  prejmrations  after  treatment 
by  Gram's  *  method  should  be  ti-ansferred  to  eosin  as  a  counter-stain  (p.  29) ; 
but  where  simple  decolorisation  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  required,  the  cover- 
glasses,  after  being  passed  through  the  flame,  are  first  laid  for  about  ten  seconds 
in  1  to  T)  per  cent,  acetic  acid  (which  decolorises  the  red  corpuscles),  then  thoroughly 
washed  with  water  ami  dried,  and  lastly  stained.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of 
stain  and  the  nature  of  the  process  re(iuired  for  each  individual  bacterium  and 
for  the  Plasmodium  malarice,  see  Part  II.,  Chapters  V.  and  VI.  Should  it  be 
desired  to  make  cultivation  experiments  with  the  blood  of  living  individuals,  the 
skin  must  be  disinfected  in  the  manner  described  on  p.  36.  If  this  is  very 
carefully  done  the  blood  may  sometimes  be  transferred  directly  to  oblique  agar 
or  to  bouillon, — that  is,  when  but  few  bacteria  are  suspected  to  be  present  in  it. 

'  When  the  Imcteria  in  question  admit  of  staining  by  this  method. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CIRCULATORY  APPARATUS. 

I.    THE  HEART  AND  PERICARDIUM. 

1.  Atrophy,  Degeneration,  Softening,  and  Hjrpertrophy  of  the  Heart.— 
Brovm  atrophy  of  the  heart, — In  this  form  of  atrophy  not  only 
do  the  muscle-cells  appear  reduced  in  size,  but  the  small  yellow  or 
brownish  pigment  granules  normally  present,  especially  in  elderly 
individuals,  at  the  poles  of  the  nuclei  are  seen  to  be  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  the  lines  of  cement  between  the  cell-territories  come  out 
more  distinctly/  while  at  the  same  time  the  sub-pericardial  fatty 
tissue  assumes  a  jelly-like  consistence  owing  to  serous  atrophy 
(p.  62).     This  condition  occurs  in  marastic  or  cachectic  individuals. 

Degenerations, — In  cloudy  swelling  the  muscular  fibres  look  as  if 
covered  with  dust,  owing  to  being  infiltrated  with  small  albuminoid 
granules,  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  which  may  lie  so  densely  as  to  mask 
the  transverse  striation  and  the  nuclei  of  the  nmscle-cells.  This 
condition  is  found  notably  in  acute  infective  diseases,  and  is  fre- 
quently the  preliminary  stage  of 

Fatty  degeneration  (Fig.  94),  which,  however,  apart  from  diseases 
due  to  infection  and  intoxication,  may  also  be  found  in  valvular 
insufficiency,  narrowing  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  general  anaemia, 
occurring  either  diffusely  or  in  a  circumscribed  form  as  small  yellow 
spots,  especially  under  the   endocardium   of   the   musculi   papillares. 

*A  very  conspicuous  prominence  of  the  cementiilg  substance  in  the  form  of 
broad  or  swollen-looking  stripes  may  also  be  frequently  observed  in  cases  of 
sudden  death,  especially  when  occurring  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  heart 
or  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries,  as  well  as  in  certain  infective  diseases ;  and 
this  change  may  even  advance  to  such  a  degree  that  gaping  fissures  appear  on 
the  site  of  the  bands  of  cement  As  what  takes  place  here  is  evidently  solution 
of  the  connection  between  the  cells  of  the  myocardium,  the  condition  is 
described  as  dissociation  or  fragmentation.  It  may  probably  be,  however,  that 
it  only  takes  place  in  the  death-struggle. 
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lu   this  conditiou   the  primitive  bundles   are  found   covered  or  iiifil- 
tmted   with    more   or   less   numerous   fat-dropa   arranged    at    first  in 
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longitudinal  rows.  All  these  droijlets,  or  at  leiist  the  greater  number, 
are  very  minute,  and  when  present  in  large  quantity  no  longer  allow 
the  nuclei  or  striation  to  be  distinguished  (6), 

Fatty  degeneration  must  not  l>e  confounded  with/n/(y  ivJUh-aiion  of 
the  heart  (cor  adipa^it in),  which  however  does  not  affect  the  muscular 
tissue,  but  merely  the  suljseroiis  and  interstitial  connective  tissue. 
It  consists  in  a  change  of  the  latter  into  adipose  tissue.  Amyloid, 
hyaline,  and  -imxy  thgi'mmtions  also  occur  in  the  heart,  where  they 
present  the  same  uucroscoiiic  appearances  as  elsewhere;  and  lastly, 
fatty  and  inuaim  ili-i/nirmlioiis  of  the  endocardium  are  also  found, 
especially  on  the  valves,  as  well  as  incrustation  (calcification)  of  the 
latter. 

Myomaladu  (or  inferrtinn)  of  the  heart  is  observed  most  frequently 
in  the  anterior  wail  of  the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex,  as  a  con- 
aequence  of  narrowing  or  obstruction  of  that  branch  of  the  left 
coronary  artery  which  riuis  in  the  anterior  longitudinal  sulcus.  It 
may  take  the  form  either  of  an  anicmic  [white]  or  of  a  hiemorrhagic 
infarction.  In  the  former  case  the  muscular  fibres  at  first  show  a 
dense  finely-granular  clouding,  with  simultaneous  disappearance  of 
the  transverse  striation,  whilst  their  nuclei,  and  in  part  also  those 
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of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  no  longer  take  up  stain ;  or  the 
primitive  bundles  become  homogeneous  and  fissured  as  in  waxy  de- 
generation (see  Part  III.,  Chapter  X,).  Finally,  they  break  down 
into  a  granular  detritus. 

In  the  second  case  extravasated  blood  is  also  seen  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  which  at  first  remain  m  good  presenation  but  are  eventually 
transformed  into  granular  pigment 

If  death  does  not  result  from  rupture  of  the  heart  or  in  some 
other  way  reparative  processes  are  set  up  after  absorption  of  the 
detntus  the  defect  becoming  filled  in  with  \ascular  granulation  tissue, 
which  gradually  changes  into  cicatricial  tissue  (cardiac  cicatnx)  In 
this  there  may  still  he  mcluded  more  or  less  numerous  but  usually 
atrophic  muscular  fibres  as  well  as  masses  of  pigment  (Fig  95) 
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Should  the  softening  extend  so  deeply  as  to  reach  the  endocardium, 
this  also  becomes  involved  in  cicatricial  thickening ;  and  a  further 
result  may  be  the  formation  of  a  atrdiac  aneurymn  and  of  thrombi  in 
its  interior  (Fig.  108). 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  usually  takes  place  when  there  is 
mechanical   obstruction  to  the   progress   of  the  blood.     It  is  charac- 
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terisecl  microscopically  uot  only  by  thickening  of  the  muscular  tibi-es, 
but  by  multiplication  of  their  nuclei. 

a.  Inflammation.— .^ck/f'    niducarditis   (Fig.   96)    chiefly   affects    the 
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valves,  especially  those  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart — during  foetal 
life,  on  the  coutrary,  the  right  side — and  appears  to  be  practically 
always  due  to  bacteria.  Those  moat  frequently  present  are  ths  Staphylo- 
s  pyogenes  aureus,  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  Diplococcus  pnctimnnia' ; 
but  other  kinds  have  also  been  observed  in  isolated  cases,  and  some- 
times not  alone  one  but  two  or  three  species  of  bacteria  may  be  found 
together.  The  respective  micro-organisms,  which  usually  make  their 
way  into  the  valves  from  the  blood-current,  especially  along  the  lines 
where  the  cusps  come  in  contact  (a  process  which  is  sometimes 
favoured  by  certain  changes,  such  as  thickenings  and  irregularities, 
etc,  in  the  valves  themselves),  either  afl'ect  the  endocardium  primarily 
or  are  deriveil  from  other  diseased  orgiins.  Their  first  effect  on  the 
valves  involved  is  to  produce  a  more  or  less  extensive  superficial 
necrosis  (c),  which  can  be  recognised  cither  by  the  absence  of 
nuclear  staining  alone,  or  under  the  well-marked  form  of  coagu- 
lation necrosis.  There  then  ensue,  on  the  one  hand,  thrombotic 
deposits  (rf)  u])on  the  altered  portions  of  the  valves,  and  on  the 
other,  reactive  intlamiiiation  (b)  of  the  tissue  of  the  valve  lying 
beneath  the  necrosis. 

The  thrombotic  (li-pi'sits  or  veyetatvms  are  of  varying  size  and 
shape,  the  smaller  being  always  lohxilated  or  finely  warty  in  appear- 
ance,  whilst  the   larger   may   also   take  globular   or  polypoid   forms. 
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Microscopically  they  show  a  finely-granular  mass  consisting  of  ad- 
herent blood-platelets,  and  frequently  full  of  fissure-like  branching 
spaces  in  which  leucocytes  lie.  While  the  vegetations  may  be  covered 
on  their  surfaces  with  fibrin  and  red  corpuscles,  as  they  approach 
the  valve  they  commonly  pass  into  a  network  which  stains  intensely 
and  is  sometimes  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  and  which  also  penetrates 
into  the  valve-substance.  The  latter  itself  is  devoid  of  nuclei  (ix,, 
necrotic)  immediately  beneath  the  vegetation,  though  commonly  to 
a  variable  extent;  but  further  down  it  is  infiltrated  with  more  or 
less  densely-lying  and  frequently  polynuclear  leucocytes,  which  them- 
selves again  may  be  partly  involved  in  a  granular  disintegration  (6). 
If  the  process  is  recent  the  bacteria  mentioned  above  are  found  in 
the  vegetations  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  necrotic  valvular  tissue, 
and  are  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  form  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  deposits  (a).  They  lie  mostly  in  masses  and  groups  which  are 
usually  round,  but  sometimes  fonn  very  peculiarly  lobulated  figures. 

An  anatomical  distinction  has  hitherto  been  drawn  between  an 
ulcerative  and  a  verrucose  form  of  endocarditis,  according  as  its 
destructive  character  does  or  does  not  come  into  prominence.  Between 
these  two  forms,  however,  there  exists  only  a  difference  in  degree, 
dependent  on  the  quantity,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  virulence,  of  the 
bacteria. 

In  ulcerative  endocarditis  the  necrotic  destruction  and  reactive  in- 
flammation of  the  valves  are  much  more  extensive,  and  hence  also 
more  conspicuous  to  the  eye.  This  process  may  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  so-called  valvular  aneurysms  (when  only  a  thin  lamella  of 
the  valve  is  left  and  this  bulges  out  under  the  pressure  of  the  blood), 
or  to  perforation  of  the  valvular  curtains ;  and  it  may  also  not  un- 
commonly extend  to  the  parts  in  their  vicinity  (chordae  tendineae, 
sinus  of  Valsalva,  myocardium,  etc.). 

In  the  verrucose  form,  however,  the  necrosis  (or  other  tissue  de- 
generation) caused  by  the  bacteria  restricts  itself  to  a  much  smaller 
portion  of  the  valve,  in  most  cases  to  the  lines  of  contact ;  and 
hence  the  thrombotic  deposits  are  not  so  bulky  and  the  reactive 
changes  in  the  valve  not  so  considerable.  For  this  reason  the  issue 
of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  cither  not  fatal  at  all  or  only  at  a 
late  stage,  when  the  bacteria  may  be  already  dead. 

When  minute  particles  are  torn  from  the  thrombotic  deposits  by  the 
blood-current,  they  commonly  give  rise,  if  caught  in  terminal  arteries, 
to  infarctionSy  which  are  of  the  simple  haemorrhagic  or  antemic  variety 
only  when  the  particles  are  free  from  bacteria,  but  otherwise  {i.e.,  if 
the  particles  torn  off  contained  pyococci)  change  into  abscesses. 
Sometimes  mere  collections  of  bacteria  break  loose  from  the  deposits 
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on  the  valves,  or,  iit  all  events,  particles  so  iitiDuto  that  they  do  not 
stick  until  they  reach  the  capillaries,  in  which  case  quite  small  and 
wore  rouniled  metastatic  loci  form  as  n  result.  (See  also  Thrimbims 
and  EmMism,  p.  208  d  seq.) 

If  the  endocarditis  does  not  cause  death  before  the  height  of  the 
process  is  reached,  regeiUTfiUpf  changes  set  in    (Fig.   97),     There  are 
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tlieu  fuund  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  valve,  liesides  small  mononuclear 
cells,  larger  epithelioid  or  spindle-shaped  elements,  which  together 
with  the  newly-formed  blood-vessels  (ilerived  from  those  already  exist- 
ing in  the  valves  or  neighljouriiig  iny{)cardiiiin)  form  an  embryonic 
tissue  which  invades  the  necrotic  jmrts  of  the  valves  and  the 
thrombotic  deposits,  and  finally  replaces  them.  As  it  eventually 
changes  into  a  connective  tissue  which  becomes  prop;reJ*sively  poorer 
in  cells  and  firmer,  it  produces  the  well-known  thickenings,  adhesions 
and  shrinkages  of  the  valve-curtains  and  chorda*  tendinea',  which 
may  lead  to  insulficiency  of  the  valvular  apjMiratus.  The  phase  of 
the  process  last  described  is  termed  by  many  chronic  ciufocnniitis, 
under  which  designation  is  usually  included  also  the  extension  of  a 
chronic  endarteritis  (p.   204)  to  the  valves. 

We  may  meet  with  thrombotic  (fcposHs  ujion  the  valves  in  other 
cases  also  apart  from  endocarditis,  and  especially  in  marantic  in- 
dividuals, and  upon  parts  of  the  valves  which  are  irregular,  thickened, 
or  otherwise  altered.  These  thrombi  (Fig.  98),  moreover,  show  a 
similar  structure  to  those  in  endocarditis,  except  that  they  are  invari- 
ably free  from  bacteria,  and  that  consequently  the  tissue  of  the  valve 
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under  them  shows  neither  necrotic  nor  inflammatory  changes.     They 
may,  however,  likewise  become  organised  when  they  have  existed  for 
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a  considerable  time,   tlie  valvular  tissue  growing  into  (Fig.  99)   and 
gradually  replacing  them. 


Myocarditis  is  set  up  either  by  the  extension  of  au  endocarditis 
to  the  myocardium,  or  as  a  consequence  of  embolism ;  that  is,  when 
the  specific  excitants  of  some  mycotic  inflammation,  existing  in 
another  part  of  the  body,  succeed  in  reaching  the  arteries  of  the  heart. 
In  the  latter  case  foci  form  which  are  numerous,  though  mostly  very 
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miaote,   whilst   in   the  former   the   inflammation   may   also   attain   a 
considerable  extent.     Tiie  einlwlic  foci  (Fig.  100)  consist  of  bacteria 
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(a)  and  necrotic  (often  waxy-degenerated)  muscle  libres  (d),  tc^ther 
with  a  small-celled  infiltration  (f).  which  latter,  if  due  to  the  action  of 
pu3  bacteria,  aoon  assumes  a  purulent  character,  bo  that  the  foci  grow 
into  abscesses  of  larger  or  smaller  size.  The  latter  may  advance  until 
they  lead  to  rupture  of  the  heart,  or  else  may  heal  up  by  cicatriaatiou, 
with  or  without  calcification. 

Acute  pericai-ditis  ia  in  the  majority  of  casea  of  secondary  origin, 
being  due  either  to  the  extension  of  inflamiuation  to  the  pericardium 
from  a  neighbouring  part,  most  frequently  the  pleura,  peritoneum, 
ot  heart  itself,  or  to  the  entrance  into  the  circulation  of  the  specific 
excitants  of  an  inflammation  present  in  some  other  region,  in  which 
ease,  of  course,  not  only  the  specific  micro-organisms  hut  also  to  a 
certain  extent  the  anatomico-hiatological  characters  of  the  pericarditis 
will  correspond  with  those  of  the  primary  inflammation.  Of  patho- 
genic bacteria  those  which  we  find  most  frequently  are  the  Dijilococcus 
pneumonia:  and  the  Strt^liKoa:us  and  Slnphylocoayus  pyogenes. 
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The    cviitiaivm   in   acute   pericarditis,   as   in   inflammations   of  the  \ 
serous   membranes  generally,  is   either  Berous,  fibrinous,  or  purulent; 
or  combinations  of  these  tliree   varieties  may   be   present,   the   char- 
acter of  the   exudation   depending  upon  the  stage  of  the   process   aa 
well  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  biicteria.     In  the  serous  form   which  1 
usually  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  pericarditis  the  pericardial 
fluid  is   increased  in   nuantity,  and  rendered  turbiii  by  the  presence  j 
of  miyiated  leucocytes,  cast-off  endothelial  cells,  aud  bacteria.     Later  j 
on,  however,  there  ensues  a  continually  increasing  exudation  of  fibrin, 
or  an  emigration   of  white  corpuscles,  in   conseijueuce  of  which   the  1 
exudation  becomes  either  more  fibrinous  or  more  purulent  respectively. 

Under  the  microscope  (Fig.    101)    the    pericardium  is  seen  even  J 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  iuHammation  to  be  hyperamic  and  infil- 
trated with  leucocytes  {B).  Witli  increase  of  the  latter  in  the  tissue 
there   next  ensues  also  exudation  of  fibrin  aud  emigration    of  leuco- 
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cytes  upon  the  surface  of  the  pericardimu  {A),  one  or  other  process 
predominating  according-  to  the  character  of  the  in  flam  mat  ion,  whilst 
the  exudation  may  attain  different  degrees  of  thickness.  When  the 
acme  of  the  process  is  past,  with  siimillaneous  new-formation  of  hlood- 
ve83el3  (p),  mononuclear  round  cells  and  fibrol)last8  appear  in  the 
pericardium,  in  the  place  of  liie  pus  corpuscles,  and  these  cells  also 
penetrate  into  the  exudation  eos'eriug  the  surface.  If  the  latter  ih  of  a 
fibrinous  nature,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  it  appears  at  first  as  a  delicate 
reticulum  (o),  later  in  the  form  of  thict  and  homogeneous  bands  (i), 
but  by  degrees  hecomes  permeated  and  replaced  by  the  advancing 
embryonic  tissue  (Fig.  102,  r  aud  rf).  This  again  eventually  changes 
ft, 
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into  lirm  connective  tissue,  which  in  sli^l  t  de^Ttes  cf  intlamniation 
occurs  in  the  fonn  of  trndiiwus  tjn  ts  lut  in  hit,hei  de^reps  composea 
bands  or  putehes  of  mf/u-siim  between  the  two  '*urfaces  of  the  peri- 
CArdiuin  (Fig.  102),  whilst  enlcHRons  d  pfsitn  iiiy  also  take  place 
in  the  new  connective  tissue. 

8.  Infective  Grannloniata  and  New  Growths. — The  former  are  as 
a  rule  but  rarely  met  witli  in  the  heart.  Tidicrden  occur  either  as 
small  miliary  notlulea  (in  general  acute  miliary  lubei'culoeis),  moat 
frecjuently  lying  under  the  endocanliuni  of  tiie  right  conns  arteriosus  ; 
or  as  latter  caseous  nodules,  usually   in   the  substance   of  the  wall. 
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They  are  more  frequent  on  the  pericardium,  where  they  may  also 
take  the  form  either  of  miliary  nodules  (in  large  numbers,  how- 
ever), or  of  caseous  and  often  disintegrating  nodes  enclosed  in 
newly-formed  vascular  connective  tissue.  At  the  same  time  a  hjemor- 
rhagic  or  fibrinous  exudation  is  present,  or  concretio  pericardii  already 
exists. 

Syphilomata  are  always  embedded  in  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  wall 
of  the  heart,  and  in  all  other  respects  are  of  similar  structure  to 
those  in  other  organs  (see  p.  139). 

Of  tumours  proper,  the  rhahdomyoma  should  especially  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  cangenitdly  and  differs  from  tumours  of  the  same  name 
in  other  organs  in  that  the  thin  transversely  striated  muscle-cells 
of  which  it  is  composed  form  a  reticulated  structure  of  bands  with 
numerous  interspaces.  The  other  varieties  of  tumour  are  somewhat 
rarely  met  with.  They  may,  however,  occur  either  primarily  or 
secondarily,  in  the  myocardium  or  upon  the  endocardium.  Of  aniinal 
parasites,  Echinococcus  and  Cysticcrcus  have  been  observed. 

II.    THE   BLOOD-VESSELS. 

4.  Degenerations. — Fatty  degeneration,  which  usually  occurs  in 
arteries  and  veins  (in  advanced  life  especially  in  the  aorta)  in  different 
diseases  due  to  infection  or  intoxication,  ansemia,  etc.,  but  may  also 
involve  the  capillaries,  chiefly  affects  the  cells  of  the  intima  and  the 
smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  media,  the  protoplasm  of  these  cells 
becoming  filled  with  little  drops  of  fat.  It  frequently  terminates  in 
caici/icaiion.  Both  conditions,  moreover,  commonly  occur  as  a  part 
of  atheroma  (see  p.  204). 

Hyaline  degeneration  involves  either  the  intima  alone,  or  the  media, 
or  else,  as  in  the  case  of  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  the  entire 
wall.  The  membrane  may  swell  up  quite  irregularly  and  form 
nodose  protuberances  inwards  or  outwards.  Amyloid  degeneration 
is  very  frequent  in  the  blood-vessels,  as  has  already  been  observed 
(p.  55),  and  especially  so  in  the  arteries. 

5.  Inflammation  (Vasculitis). — This  affects  the  arteries,  veins,  or 
capillaries  (arteritis,  phlebitis,  and  capillary  vasculitis  respectively), 
and  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  vasculitis,  again,  may  be  either  pinmary  or  secondary.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  specific  bacteria,  of 
certain  toxic  bodies,  or  of  an  infected  thrombus,  the  last  mode  of 
origin  (i.e,,  when  the  thrombus  contains  specific  bacteria,  especially 
pyococci)  being  that  best  known.  Owing  to  the  presence  and  multi- 
plication of  these  micro-organisms  the  thrombus  undergoes  a  purulent 
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liquefaction  (see  p.  208),  and  as  the  pus-cocci  or  other  bacteria 
make  their  way  from  thenci?  into  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  the  latter 
is  also  involved  in  a  suppurative  or  necrotic  intiainmation  {jmnUrnl 
thnymho-arteritis  or  Ihromho-phlMtis) ;  that  is,  we  then  find  the  wall, 
together  with  the  perivascular  connective  tissue,  more  or  leas  densely 
infiltrated  with  pua  cells,  or  to  a  variable  extent  necrotic. 

In  large  vessels  such  as  the  aorta  an  intlammntion  resemltling 
acute  endocarditis  may  also  occur,  and  from  the  same  causes  as  the 
latter. 

The  vasculitis  excited  by  tujic  Jndii-^  chiefly  involves  the  smaller 
vessels  of  the  organ  (the  kidney)  through  which  the  elimination  of 
these  substances  is  effected,  and  appears  to  manifest  itself  partly 
in  the  form  of  degenerations  (fatty,  hyaline,  and  amyloid),  partly  in 
that  of  cellular  infiltration.  Its  histological  peculiarities  in  other 
respects  have  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained. 

A  vasculitis  may  occur  secomlarUy  whenever  an  acute  inHamuia- 
tion  existing  in  a  tissue  or  organ  spreads  to  the  blood-vessels.  This 
very  often  happens  in  those  iutiammations  which  are  caused  by 
bacteria,  owing  to  the  penetration  of  the  latter  into  the  blood-vessels 
from  the  tissue,  as  is  the  case  notably  with  Strt^ttococcus  jn/ogfius 
(see  p.  119). 
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When  the  smaller  blood-vessels  (Fig,  103)  are  involved,  there 
occurs  at  first  an  ever-iucreasing  accumulation  of  leucocytes  {a)  in 
their  lumen,  and,  shoidd  this  be  further  followed  by  deposition  of 
fibrin,  a  so-called  white  thrombus  is  fonned  (see  p.  208),  which  again, 
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should  pyococci  have  gitiiied  entrance  into  the  vessel,  eventually 
undergoes  punileut  liquefaction.  In  addition  to  this,  leucocytes  will 
also  emigrate  into  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  into  the  perivascular 
connective  tissne. 

Should,  however,  an  inflammation  due  to  pyococci  extend  to  blood- 
vessels of  larger  size  (Kig.  1 04),  an  active  growth  of  the  penetrating 
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bacteria  (e)  may  ensue  in  the  walls  of  the  latter,  the  further  con- 
sequences of  whicli  may  be  part-ly  necrosis  («)  and  partly  purulent 
infiltration  (b)  of  the  coata  of  the  vessel.  As  the  powers  of  resistance 
of  the  wall  are  presumably  gi'eatly  reduced  by  this  process,  there 
may  occur,  before  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  has  yet  become  occluded 
by  thrombus  as  already  described,  either  an  immediate  rupture  of 
the  vessel,  or,  the  outer  coats  {d)  liavinj^  been  destroyed,  the  inner 
become  protruded  under  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  leadiny  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  formation  of  so-called  hrrninl  anrurysms,  though 
these  may  likewise  eventually  burst. 

Under  the  name  chronic  vnsculi/is  we  include : — (a)  Athtvoma 
or  artrriosc/rroais  {chronic  <mdarteritis).~Th\%  process  either  involves  the 
whole   of  the  arterial  system,  or  is   restricted  to  isolated  areas  only 
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(aorta,  arteries  of  braiii,  kidneys  and  Leart),  but  lu  botli  cases  chietiy 
aflect*  the  points  where  the  branches  come  oBl  Its  cause  probably 
lies  ill  a  diminution  of  the  elasticity  of  the  vessel-wall  brought  nbout 
by  gaxrml  disturbances  of  uutritioii  (advanced  age,  alcoholism,  etc), 
which  is  afterwanls  followed  by  increased  expaiiaioii  of  the  wall  by 
the  blood- press  lire,  leading  to  widening  of  the  lumen  and  slowing  of 
the  blood- current,  and  histly  by  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue 
in  the  intima.  The  latter  change,  wliich  is  preceded  also  by  im 
increased  development  of  the  \'Bsa  vasorum.  Iiegins  luicroscopically 
with  the  appearance  in  the  intima  of  collectiona  of  small  cells,  which 
gradually  change  to  connective  tissue  and  lead  to  thickeniufja  of  this 
coat,  usually  eircuniacribed  (Fig.  105,  n).    In  tliis  way  an  adaptation  of 
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the  calibre  of  the  arteries  to  the  altered  current  would  again  lie 
attained  if  degeneration,  partly  Iiyaline  and  partly  fatty,  did  not 
subsequently  set  in.  Owing  to  the  forraer  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
thickened  intima  becomes  homogeneous,  losing  its  striation  and  its 
cells,  while  the  latter  causes  the  appearance  of  mimite  droplets  of  fat 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  connective-tissue  cells,  and  also  external  to 
them.  The  thickened  intima  may  also  at  times  assume  the  diameter 
of  mucous  tissue. 

In  conseijueuce  of  insufficient  nutrition,  the  new  tissue  often  breaks 
down  subsequently  into  a  finely -granular  detritus  mixed  with  fat-drop- 
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lets  and  crystals  of  cholestearin  (atheromatous  pulp) ;  and  this  process, 
advancing  towards  the  internal  surface  of  the  artery,  leads  finally  to 
rupture  of  the  intima  and  formation  of  a  so-called  atheromatous  ulcer, 
upon  which  thrombi  are  deposited.  At  the  same  time  the  cellular 
growth  in  the  vicinity  is  further  increased,  owing  to  the  breaking 
down  of  the  tissues,  and  may  then  extend  into  the  media  (c)  and 
adventitia,  which  it  does  by  creeping  along  the  vasa  vasorum.  A 
not  uncommon  occurrence  also  is  the  deposition  of  lime  as  minute 
granules  in  the  centres  of  disease  in  the  intima,  which  may  result  in 
the  end,  however,  in  the  production  of  quite  large  calcareous  plates  ; 
and  the  calcification  may,  like  the  fatty  degeneration,  also  affect  the 
media  (6).  The  consequeTices  of  the  atheromatous  process  are  on  the 
one  hand  narrowing  or  obliteration  of  the  arteries,  and  on  the  other 
softening  and  even  rupture  of  their  walls. 

(6)  Syphilitic  vasculitis, — ^This  occurs  either  in  large  unsupported 
arteries — those  for  example  at  the  base  of  the  brain — or  in  such  of  the 
smaller  vessels  as  are  involved  in  a  syphilitic  nodule.  In  the  former 
case  the  syphilitic  inflammation  resembles  atheroma  histologically, 
only  diflfering  from  the  latter  in  that  it  does  not  terminate  in  fatty 
degeneration  or  calcification,  though  always  leading  to  narrowing  or 
obliteration  of  the  vessel  {endarteritis  obliterans).  In  the  latter  case, 
i.e.,  in  disease  of  the  vessels  lying  in  a  syphilitic  node,  all  three  coats, 
but  especially  the  intima  and  adventitia,  are  usually  found  infiltrated 
with  numerous  small  round  cells  when  the  inflammation  is  recent 
(Fig.  202,  rf),  and  the  endothelium  is  seen  to  be  undergoing 
proliferation.  Subsequently  the  thickened  vessel-wall  again  becomes 
poorer  in  cells,  but,  owing  to  the  irregular  thickening  of  the  intima, 
the  lumen  is  either  eccentrically  narrowed  (Fig.  106,  a)  or  com- 
pletely closed. 

(c)  Tubercular  vasculitis. — When  the  vessels  affected  by  this  process 
are  quite  small  (Fig.  107)  their  lumen  (a)  is  very  soon  occluded  by 
a  mixed  cellular  mass  consisting  of  leucocytes  and  epithelioid  cells,  in 
which  mass  the  elements  composing  the  wall  of  the  affected  vessel  also 
merge,  so  that  on  the  site  of  the  latter  a  miliary  tubercle  (6)  of  more 
or  less  typical  structure  is  developed.  This,  however,  still  allows  the 
outlines  of  the  vessel  to  be  distinguished  (c),  not  only  at  the  beginning 
of  its  development,  but  not  uncommonly  even  at  a  later  period 
when  it  is  already   caseous. 

In  larger  vessels  tubercular  vasculitis  manifests  itself  either  by  the 
formation  of  isolated  tubercles  in  the  wall,  or  by  a  more  diffuse 
transfonnation  of  the  latter  into  a  tissue  composed  of  round  and 
epithelioid  cells,  and  undergoing  caseation.  Should  the  process  ad- 
vance as  far  as  the  internal  coat,  either  a   thrombosis  ensues  which 
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may  lead  to  obi  terat  on  of  the  veisel     r   the  softened    ntiniR  hav  ng 
ruptured   the  tuberc  Inr  nodule  br  a\&  intu  the  luuieu  of  tl  e  vesael, 
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in  consequence  of  which  tubercle  bacilli  find  their  wiiy  into  tlio  circu- 
lation and  give  rise  to  the  fommlion  of  secondary  tuhertles,  or,  when 
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the  bacilli  enter  the  blood  in  very  large  numbers,  to  general  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis.  If  the  outer  coats  of  the  vessel  only  are  in- 
volved in  the  tubercular  process,  the  inner  coats  may  become 
protruded  outwards  in  the  form  of  a  hernial  aneurysm  as  in  acute 
vasculitis  (p.  204). 

6.  Thrombosis  and  Embolism. — Thrombosis  occurs  whenever  a  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  or  separation  out  of  a  solid  mass  from  it,  takes 
place  during  life  in  the  blood-vessels  or  heart,  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  changes  in  the  intima  or  in  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
or  owing  to  arrest  of  the  flow  of  the  latter.  Should  tliis  happen 
while  the  blood  is  in  motion,  lohiie  or  mUrd  thravibi  form,  but 
otherwise  red  thrombi.  In  the  former  case  the  development  of  the 
thrombus  may  begin  with  an  accunmlation  of  blood-platelets  on  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  and  mutual  cohesion  of  the  former  (con-glutiiiation), 
or  perhaps  with  an  accumulation  of  white  corpuscles.  This  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  coagulation  of  filamentous  fibrin  which  still  en- 
closes a  variably  p'lmber  of  white  and  red  corpuscles. 

The  white  th^dinbus  is  composed  of  blood -platelets,  white  corpus- 
cles, and  fibrin,  the  blood-platelets  (Fig.  108),  d  appearing  as  evenly 
granular  masses,  the  fibrin  in  reticula  (a)  or  bundles  of  parallel  fibres. 
Many  of  the  white  thrombi,  as  for  instance  those  on  the  cardiac 
valves,  consist  almost  exclusively  of  blood-platelets  (Fig.  98),  while 
in  others  again  the  white  corpuscles  are  more  prominent. 

The  mixed  thrombus  (Fig.  108),  in  addition  to  the  elements  just 
mentioned,  also  contains  a  variable  number  of  red  corpuscles ;  and 
the  colourless  and  red  cells  may  alternate  in  such  regular  layers  as  to 
cause  a  stratification  of  the  thrombus. 

The  red  thrombus  has  the  same  composition  as  a  post-mortem  clot, 
and  consequently  consists  chiefly  of  red  corpuscles,  together  with 
isolated  leucocytes  and  fibrin  coagulated  in  filaments  or  granules. 

When  the  thrombus  has  existed  for  a  greater  length  of  time  the 
following  changes  may  take  place  in  it : — 

(a)  Simple  softening,  especially  frequent  in  the  large  white  cardiac 
thrombi,  in  which  cavities  filled  with  a  puriform  fluid  develop  in  the 
interior  owing  to  fatty  degeneration  or  granular  disintegration  of  the 
white  corpuscles,  fibrin,  and  blood-platelets,  while  the  red  corpuscles 
shrivel  up,  or  are  replaced  by  crystalline  or  granular  masses  of  pigment. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with 

(6)  Purulent  softening,  which  is  dependent  on  the  action  of  bacteria 
(mostly  pyococci),  and  in  which  large  numbers  of  pus-cells  are  found, 
together  with  finely-granular  detritus.  This  may  then  occasion  a 
purulent  vasculitis,  or  it  may  occur  as  a  sequel  of  such.  (See 
Purulent  thrombo-arteritis  and  thrombo-phlebitiSy  p.  203.) 
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(e)  ^mnkini/  itjuf.  Calcijkatwn. — The  thrombus,  especially  if  in  a 
vein,  may  become  continuously  drier  mid  finiier,  and  finally  calcify, 
forming  3.  phlebolith. 


pUUleta.  callected  In  slumpi  In  pluci 

(d)  Orffa.niaation,  in  which  the  wall  of  the  vessel  alone  takes  an 
active  part.  In  this  process  small  round  cells  appear  iu  the  latter, 
which  have  in  part  emigrated  from  the  vasa  vasorum,  in  part  been 
formed  by  proliferation  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  wall ;  and  these  sub- 
sequently accumulate  also  between  the  intimn  and  the  thrombus.  As 
the  derivatives  of  the  fixed  cells  change  into  stellate  and  spindle- 
shaped  fibroblasts  (Kig,  109,  b) — which,  together  with  the  newly- 
formed  vessels  (c)  proceeding  from  the  vasa  vasorum,  penneate  the 
clot — the  thrombus,  its  cellular  elements  having  been  destroyed,  is  re- 
placed by  an  embryonic  tissue,  which  at  the  outset  still  encloses  much 
b  pigment,  and  which  gradually  changes  into  firm  connective  tissue  con- 
I         taining  few  cells  or  vesseb.     This  then  either  occasions  a  permanent 
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abolition  of  tlie  lumen  of  the  vessel  (ohliteTat'wn),  or  may  i 
again  subside,  liy  absorption,  to  a  slight  thickening  of  the  intima. 


When  little  particles  are  torn  away  from  thrombi  by  the  blood- 
current,  they  may  become  impacted  in  the  districts  where  the  vessels 
are  narrow,  and,  fibrin  beiii|j;  precipitated  upon  their  surfaces  from 
the  blood,  may  lead  to  complete  obstruction  of  the  vessel  involved 
(embolism).  The  embolus  may  subsequently  undei^o  similar  changes 
to  those  seen  in  a  thrombus,  especially  purulent  softening,  or 
ot^anisatioii. 

The  auLsequenres  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  thrombus  or  embolus  respectively,  and  of  the  area  of 
vessels  occluded  by  them.  As  regards  the  latter,  if  the  vessel  affected 
be  an  artery,  the  circulation  behind  the  obstruction  (towards  the 
periphery)  ceases  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  the  latter,  while  in 
front  of  the  obstruction  (centrally)  the  blood-preasure  rises.  If  now 
the  artery  aSected  still  stands  in  communication  by  its  branches  with 
other  arteries  behind  the  occluded  spot,  it  soon  obtains  enough  blood 
from  these,  as  the  anastomosing  branches  at  the  same  time  cnlat^e, 
and  the  circidation  is  again  established.  If,  however,  such  an 
anastomosis  does  not  exist,  that  is  to  say.  if  the  occluded  vessel 
what  is  knowu  ns  a  /crmina!  artery,  the  district  supplied  by  it  either 
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I  permanently  hlootiless  and  dies  {iiwrmie  infarctiojt),  or,  owing 
to  a  retrc^ressive  flow  from  the  veins  or  capillaries  in  the  neighlwur- 
hood,  blood  subsequently  makes  its  way  again  by  degrees  into  the 
vessels  of  the  aniemic  area.  This  blood,  however,  stands  at  a  low 
pressure,  and  hence  does  not  move  rapidly  forward,  so  that  stasis 
and    finally   hiemoirhagea    into   the    tissue   (Fig.   110,  it)   take   place 
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(ketmoirh^ffic  ivfardwn).  Hafinorrhage  is  further  favoured  by  the 
degeneration  which  the  vessels  have  undei>r,.ne  in  consequence  of 
being  cut  oft*  for  some  time  from  a  supply  of  blood.  Infarctions 
are  also  not  uncommonly  found  whicli  are  hitmorrhagic  only  at  the 
circumference,  but  ansemic  in  the  centre. 

Not  only  the  anieniic  but  the  ha?morrhBgic  parts  swfler  necrosis 
(coagulation  neeiosis),  but  this  need  not  involve  all  the  tissue 
elomeuts,  as  the  less  sensitive,  such,  for  example,  as  the  cells  of  the 
supporting  substance,  may  be  preserved.  The  further  changes  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  thrombus  or  embolus  contains  no  (pathti- 
genic)  l)acteria,  and  is  consequently  indlHerent,  consist  in  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  necrotic  tissue  of  the  infarct  into  a  finely-granular 
detritus,  while  the  red  corpuscles  lose  their  colour  or  become  partially 
changed  into  pigment.  This  detritus  may  then  be  absorbed,  whilst  at 
the  same  time,  through  growth  of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  vicinity 
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or  of  the  still  surviving  cunnective-tissiie  cells  of  the  inrarotiou,  B " 
granulation  tissue  is  formed  which  frradually  replaces  the  latter,  and 
is  chauged  by  subsequent  cuntractiou  into  u  scar,  which  ill  the  case 
of  ha'tnnrrhagic  iufaretious  may  still  for  a  lonj^  time  contain  pigment. 
The  changes  are  otherwise,   however,  if  the  thrombus  or  embolus 
contains   patliogeuic   bacteria,  especially   pyococci.      There   will   then 
occur,  first,  a  purulent  softening  of  the  thrombus  or  embolus,  with  J 
consecutive  vasculitis,  and  the  bacteria  will  either  soon  grow  through  J 
the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  penetrate  into  the  tissue  of  the  infarction,] 
or  their  growth  will  first  advance  along  the  interior  of  the  vessels  of  "I 
the  latter,  plugging  them  to  a  variable  exteut,  and  causing  a  necrosift'f 
of  the  vessel-wall  (Fig.   Ill,  a).      Owing  to  the  penetration  of  thfll 


bacteria  into  the  tissue  of  the  infarction,  there  results  a  formation 
in  it  of  small  suppurative  foci  (Fig,  110,  6),  which  by  their  subse- 
quent coalescence  finally  change  the  infarction  into  an  abscess  (tmIos- 
tatic  ahscess). 

Should  the  particles  loosened  from  thrombi  containing  bacteria 
lodge  in  the  capillaries  or  in  any  of  the  smaller-sized  blood-vessels 
which  are  not  terminal  arteries,  they  will  cause  no  infarctions,  but 
will  give  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  occluded  vessels  to  siuall 
rounded  foci  of  infiammation  not  uncommonly  bordered  by  a  hsemor- 
rhagio  area,  in  which  foci  the  tissue  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
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embolus  is  uanally  necrotic  at  the  outset,  while  the  suppuration 
commences  at  the  uircumferenee  of  the  focus.  The  same  effect  will 
also  be  produced  if  the  vessels  aH'ected  are  blocked  with  bacteria 
(such  OS  pyococci)  alone  (Figs.  127.  h,  and  185,  d).  As  the  latter  at 
the  same  time  progressively  increase,  tlie  vessels  blocked  with  them 
take  vartcoHe  forms  (Fig.  127,  b);  and  lastly  the  bacteria  will  also 
grow  through  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  invade  the  surrounding  tissue. 

7.  Dilatation  of  BIood-TeBsels.  Aneurysms. — Dilatations  may  take 
place  in  arUrUs,  veins,  or  capillar ii-jt,  und  may  either  extend  with 
some  regularity  over  a  considerable  section  of  the  vessel,  or  else 
occur  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  protrusions.  The  latter  are  the 
more  important,  and  are  called  aneurysms  when  they  involve  arteries. 

These  never '  form  except  after  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
whether  in  consequence  of  trauma  or  of  faulty  development  or  disease 
of  the  wall,  and  most  frequently  in  atheroma.  The  rupture  some- 
times involves  the  intima,  at  others  the  middle  coat  or  even  the 
adventitia,  different  forms  of  aneurysm  being  distinguished  according 
to  these  variations.  The  aneurysmal  sac  may  gradually  increase  in 
size,  and  thus  cause  the  atrophy  of  adjoining  structures,  including 
even  cartilage  and  bone.  The  cavity  of  the  aneurysm  is  found  to 
contain  thrombi,  much  stmtificJ  and  sometimes  of  very  large  size, 
the  outer  layers  of  which  are  usually  already  decolorised.  Further- 
more, not  only  does  the  aneurj-sm  in  most  cases  show  upon  its  internal 
surface  the  appearances  of  the  original  disease  atheroma,  but  inflam- 
matory growths  repeatedly  form  in  its  walls,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  distension,  and  thus  cause  the  development  of  new  con- 
nective tissue.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  termination  is,  sooner 
or  later,  rupture. 

A  special  variety  of  the  above  ia  the  embolic  aneurysm,  which 
ia  developed  (most  frequently  at  the  bifurcations  of  arteries)  either 
through  injury  done  to  the  vessel-wall  by  emboli  with  sharp  angles, 
such  as  calcified  particles  of  valves,  or  by  the  action  of  emboli 
containing  bacteria,  which  set  up  an  inflanunation  starting  from  the 
adventitia  and  leading  to  rupture  of  the  intima  or  media. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  204)  that  an  aneurysm  may 
also  occur  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  n  hitderinl  procrtm  to 
an  artery  from  the  surrounding  parta. 

>  [It  18  more  UBimI,  however,  to  distill jfiiisli  a.  rarer  fnriu  of  nneurysni  in  wliicli 
none  of  tLe  coata  are  ni])tiired,  and  which  ii  known  in  this  country  as  tnif 
aiifuryrm,  in  contrail ieti notion  to  that  where  one  or  more  coats  have  }[iven  way, 
«id  which  is  termed  fidie  aneuiyim.  The  former  may  be  either  fiui/orm  (or 
tubular)  when  involving  the  whole,  or  taectUated  when  involving  only  a  [Mirt,  of 
ttn-  circumference  of  the  artery.    The  Utter  is  never  fiisifomi.}— Tr. 
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The  so-called  spurious  [or  diffused]  anevrysm  is  also  frequently 
distinguished  from  those  just  described.  This  is  formed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  all  three  coats  and  the  formation  by  the  blood-clot  of  a  sac 
communicating  with  the  lumen  of  the  artery,  the  wall  of  which 
sac,  however,  may  subsequently  become  fibrous  by  proliferation  of 
the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 

III.     LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

8.  The  most  frequent  disease  of  the  lymphatic  vessels — by  which 
of  course  are  meant  only  the  larger  lymphatics  and  the  thoracic  duct 
— is  inflammation  (lymphangeitis),  which  occurs  in  an  acute  or  a  chronic 
form. 

The  acute  inflammation  is  always  caused  by  (pathogenic)  bacteria, 
most  frequently  the  micrococci  of  pus,  which  usually,  however,  merely 
penetrate  into  the  lymphatic  trunks  from  tissues  already  altered 
by  them.  In  the  former,  the  endothelial  cells  are  then  found  in 
proliferation  or  cast  ofl,  the  lumen  is  occupied  by  a  fibrinous 
exudation  or  by  pus,  and  the  wall  and  immediate  surroundings  are 
infiltrated  with  small  cells,  whilst  complete  suppuration  or  necrosis 
of  the  wall  may  follow  at  a  later  period. 

Chronic  lymphangeitis  often  leads  to  fibrous  thickening  of  the 
wall,  and  obliteration.  Should  the  latter  involve  a  large  number  of 
vessels,  lymph-stasis  and  lymphangiectases  occur  in  the  neighbouring 
lymphatics,  a  condition  which  may  develop  not  only  as  a  result  of 
recurring  hyperaemic  and  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  in  d^hantiams  Arabum,  but  also  in 
the  chyle-ducts  of  the  mesentery  after  obliteration  of  some  of  them 
or  of  the  thoracic  duct  (by  inflammation  or  tumours). 

Ezamination  of  the  Olroalatory  Apparatus. — Brown  atrophy^  dowdy  swelUng, 
and  fragmentation  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  are  examined  by 
tearing  up  fresh  preparations  with  needles,  and  the  examination  of  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart  and  the  walls  of  blood-vessels  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
same  manner.  Addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid  or  of  caustic  soda  solution  brings 
the  pigment  and  fat-drops  out  more  distinctly,  while  the  albuminoid  granules 
of  cloudy  swelling  dissolve  in  the  former.  Otherwise  hardening  in  Muller's  fluid 
followed  by  alcohol,  and  double  staining  with  htematoxylin  and  eosin  or  with 
picro-carmine  (or  picro-lithium-cannine)  are  to  be  recommended. 

Respecting  the  methods  of  examining  for  fatty^  amyloid,  and  hyaline  degene- 
rationSf  see  pp.  53,  55,  and  57-8. 

The  elastic  tissue  in  the  blood-vessels  may  be  characteristically  stained  after 
the  method  of  Herxheimer  by  immersing  the  sections  (best  after  previous 
hardening  in  Muller's  fluid  and  alcohol)  for  three  to  five  minutes  in  a  staining 
fluid  consisting  of  hiematoxylin,  1  grm. ;  absolute  alcohol,  20  grm. ;  distilled 
water,  20  grm.  ;    and  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution   of   lithium  carbonate,  1 
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ccm.  ;  after  which  they  are  extracted  for  five  to  twenty  seconds  in  27  per  cent 
perchloride  of  iron  solution,  and  rinsed  in  water.  Tlie  elastic  fibres  are  blue- 
black  to  black,  the  surrounding  tissue  grey  to  bluish. 

Another  methml  (that  of  Manchot)  consists  in  staining  the  sections  in  con- 
centrated aijueous  solution  of  fuchsin  (after  freeing  them  from  celloidin),  washing 
in  water,  and  allowing  them  to  lie  until  they  have  become  reddish- violet  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sugar  of  the  consistence  of  glycerin,  to  every  10  ccm.  of 
which  three  or  four  dro|)6  of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added.  Finally  they  are 
examined  in  a  plain  solution  of  sugar.  All  the  tissues  lose  their  colour  when 
so  treated  with  the  exception  of  elastic  fibres  (and  hyaline  material)  which  re- 
main dark  red.  To  distinguish  the  blood -platelets  from  fibrin  in  the  thrombi, 
the  method  of  staining  given  on  p.  75  should  be  used.  Whilst  the  fibrin  is 
stained  an  intense  violet  colour  by  this  process,  the  blood-platelets  remain 
colourless. 

Mycotic  processes  are  examined  for  the  individual  species  of  bacteria  by  the 
methods  given  under  the  latter  head  (Part  II.,  Cliapt^r  V.).  The  bacteria  of 
endocanlitic  vegetations  may  also  l)e  examined  in  cover-glass  preparations  by 
rubbing  down  the  vegetjitions.  Careful  rubbing  is  also  necessary  in  preparing 
cultures.  Alcohol  must  be  emi)loyed  for  hardening,  and  the  treatment  with 
alkaline  or  carbolic  methyl  blue  adopted  for  sections  when  the  bacteria  are  un- 
known or  are  difficult  to  stain. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    SPLEEN,   THE   LYMPHATIC  AND    THYROID   GLANDS, 

AND    SUPRARENAL   CAPSULES. 

I.    THE  SPLEEN. 

1.  Degeneration,  Disorders  of  Circulation,  and  Inflammation. — Amy- 
loid degeneration  attacks  either  the  Malpighian  follicles  ('sago  spleen* 
which  is  the  most  frequent  form),  or  the  pulp.  In  the  former 
case  the  arteries  of  the  follicles  are  first  diseased,  after  which  the 
connective -tissue  stroma  becomes  involved  in  the  degeneration.  In 
the  second  case  also  it  is  first  of  all  the  reticulum  which  swells 
up  owing  to  the  degeneration  and  becomes  glassy,  whilst  the  cells 
of  the  pulp  usually  perish  by  atrophy,  but  also  perhaps  partly 
by  amyloid  degeneration.  The  walls  of  the  veins  and  capillaries  of 
the  pulp  of  course  degenerate  also. 

Infarctions  may  be  caused  in  the  spleen,  as  in  other  organs,  by 
either  infective  or  non-infective  emboli,  and  in  other  respects  also 
show  no  deviations  from  the  general  course  of  events  already  depicted 
on  pp.  210-213,  except  that  in  haemorrhagic  infarctions  the  centres 
of  the  Malpighian  follicles  usually  remain  free  from  extravasations. 

Active  hypercemia  and  acute  inflamvmtion  of  the  spleen  do  not 
admit  of  being  sharply  separated  from  one  another;  they  form  the 
acute  enlargement  of  the  spleen  which  is  usually  present  in  acute 
infective  diseases.  In  these  conditions  at  the  outset  not  only  are 
the  veins  and  capillaries  found  to  be  dilated,  but  many  red  corpuscles 
are  also  seen  in  the  pulp  spaces  (Fig.  66,  B),  At  a  later  stage, 
when  the  spleen  becomes  paler,  the  colourless  elements  of  the  pulp 
are  also  increased,  so  that  we  see  partly  small  leucocytes,  partly 
large  cells  with  vesicular  nuclei,  and  in  which  red  corpuscles  are 
often  enclosed  (Fig.  66,  c).  Sometimes  also  the  follicles  are  enlarged 
in  consequence  of  growth  of  their  cells.  In  this  stage  the  capsule 
of  the  spleen  often  shows  delicate  fibrinous  deposits  upon  its  surface. 
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When  the  hypenemia  lasts  longer,  but  especially  when  it  is  rather 
freqiiently  re|}eatecl  (which  is  a  special  feature  of  malaria,  for  ex- 
ample), it  results  in  thickening  of  the  traheciila;  and  capsule,  as  well 
as  abundant  formation  of  pigment  in  the  form  of  yellow,  brown, 
or  black  granules  and  masses  lying  chieHy  in  the  pulp,  partly  in  the 
interior  of  the  pulp  cells  and  partly  free,  and  only  to  the  smallest 
extent  in  the  cells  of  the  follicles. 

Passive  hypcramia  occurs  chiefly  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  in 
cardiac  lesions,  and  likewise  leads,  when  lasting  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  fibrous  thickening  of  the  capsule,  and  of  the  trabeculie  as 
well  as  the  reticulum  of  the  pulp. 

S.  Hyperplaatio  ProcesaeB,  Infective  Granulomata,  and  New-formations. 
— The  chrimic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  leuccemia  and  pseudo- 
leucsmta  {hypertropkia  or  hyperplasia  kvca-miea  or  pseado-leiuxrmica) 
begins  first  with  hypenemia,  especially  of  the  cavernous  splenic 
veins,  and  with  the  appearance  of  numerous  red  blood -coi-puscles  in 
the  pulp.  Next  follows  increase  of  the  colourless  elements  in  the 
pulp  and  multiplication  of  the  cells  in  the  follicles,  but  both  to 
a  fairly  equal  degree.  Subsequently,  however,  the  cell-growth  in 
the  follicles  preponderates  so  markedly  as  to  form  large  white  nodes 
and  bands,  between  which  the  pulp  atrophies,  its  cells  undergoing 
fatty  degenemtion,  whilst  at  the  same  time  much  pigment  appears, 
both  free  and  in  the  interior  of  cells.  Hjemorrhagic  and  anaemic 
infarctions  may  form  at  this  stage.  The  destruction  of  the  cells  of 
the  pulp  is  associated  with  a  fibrous  thickening  of  the  reticulum, 
trabeculie,  and  splenic  capsule,  whilst  the  cells  of  the  follicles  also 
gradually  give  way  more  and  more  before  the  advanc*^  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  variety  of  splenic  hyperplasia  described  may  either  be  con- 
nected with  a  leucemic  condition  of  the  blood  (splenic  leucannia), 
or  occur  apart  from  the  latter  (pneudo-leiicfrmia,  Hodgkin's  disease). 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  a  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
exists  simultaneously,  whereas  in  the  former  the  aSTection  of  the 
spleen  may  either  occur  alone,  though  this  is  questionable,  or  may 
associate  itself  with  similar  changes  in  the  lymphatic  glands  {lyw- 
phatic  Ifuea'jniu)  and  in  the  marrow  of  bones  (myelogenic  IcKca-mitt), 
and  even  with  the  formation  of  tumours  composed  of  adenoid 
tissue  in  other  organs,  in  whicii  such  tissue  is  not  normally  present ; 
and  here  again  either  the  splenic  hyperplasia  or  the  changes  in  the 
other  organs  may  be  the  primary  lesion. 

TnbrMc  is  the  most  frequently  found  of  the  inftctivt.  granulomata, 
and  is  met  with  both  in  the  acute  and  the  chronic  form.  Syphilomata 
on  the  contrary  are  rare,  but  in  hereditary  syphilis  a  swelling  of  the 
spleen   is   sometimes   observed,   which   depends    im    multiplication   of 
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the  connective  tissue  or  of  the  pulp  cells.  Of  the  tumaurs  proper, 
primary  forms  (fibroma,  sarcoma,  angioma,  and  lymphangioma)  are  very 
rare.     Metastatic  tumours  are  somewhat  more  frequently  observed. 

II.     LYMPHATIC  GLANDS. 

8.  Degeneration,  Pigmentation,  and  Inflammation. — Here  also  amyloid 
degeneration  involves  the  reticulum  as  well  as  the  blood-vessels,  the 
trabeculae  swelling  irregularly  and  breaking  down  into  homogeneous 
masses,  whilst  the  nuclei  remain  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
intact.  The  actual  lymph  cells  are  destroyed  only  by  process  of 
atrophy.  Hyaline  degeneration  is  also  frequently  observed,  and  affects 
either  the  vessels  or  the  cells  lying  in  the  reticulum. 

Pigmentation  may  be  due  to  absorption  of  extravasations  of  blood 
or  to  the  introduction  of  coloured  inorganic  substances,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  dust  is  inhaled.  In  the  pigmentation  of  the  bronchial 
glands  which  occurs  from  the  last-named  cause,  the  pigment,  most 
frequently  coal-dust,  is  found  enclosed  partly  in  the  lymph  corpuscles, 
partly  in  the  cells  of  the  supporting  tissue,  or  else  free.  In  such 
glands  the  eventual  result  may  be  thickening  of  the  reticulum  and 
partial  abolition  of  the  lymphatic  elements  (induration  and  atrophy), 
or  on  the  other  hand  softening;  and  the  latter  sometimes  extends 
so  as  to  involve  the  neighbouring  tissue  which  has  become  adherent 
to  the  glands. 

AciUe  inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands  is,  certainly  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  set  up  by  bacteria,  and  will  also  show  differences  of  behaviour 
according  to  the  character  of  the  latter.  In  all  cases  there  first 
takes  place  (in  addition  to  hypera?mia)  a  multiplication  of  the  lym- 
phoid elements  in  the  follicles  and  medullary  cords,  and  a  rarefaction 
of  the  reticulum ;  and  in  these  changes  the  new  cells  may  be 
furnished  by  division  of  those  already  existing,  or  by  emigration  from 
the  blood-vessels.  There  next  ensues  either  necrosis  (simple  or 
coagulation  necrosis,  or  granular  disintegration  of  the  nuclei)  or 
suppuration.  In  the  latter  case  small  suppurative  centres  first  form 
in  the  interior  of  the  follicles  and  medullary  cords,  and  these  subse- 
quently coalesce  so  that  the  entire  gland  even  may  be  changed 
into  an  abscess,  in  which  case  the  surrounding  parts  are  usually 
also  involved. 

In  chronic  inflammation  it  is  the  reticulum  and  the  capsule  that 
are  chiefly  involved,  both  becoming  progressively  increased  in  thick- 
ness and  finally  changed,  with  simultaneous  disappearance  of  the 
lymphatic  elements,  into  a  firm  contracting  tissue  containing  but  few 
cells  {induration  and  atrophy). 
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4.  Hyperplasia,  Infective  Oranulomata,  and  New-formations. — Adenia, 
or  hyperplasia  of  lymphatic  glands  leading  to  the  formation  of 
tumours,  may  be  divided  into  a  kuceemic  and  a  simple  adenia,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  or  is  not  accompanied  by  leucaimic  changes  in  the  blood, 
which  in  the  latter  case  is  either  not  altered  at  all,  or  shows  oligo- 
and  poikilocytosis.  The  two  forms  of  adenia  may  perhaps  pass 
one  into  the  other,  and  they  also  correspond  mutually  in  the  fact 
that  in  both  the  process  need  not  remain  restricted  to  isolated 
lymphatic  glands,  but  advances  from  one  to  the  other,  and  that, 
moreover,  analogous  growths  may  also  occur  in  the  spleen,  the 
lymphoid  follicles  alid  adenoid  tissue  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  even 
in  organs  which  normally  contain  no  adenoid  tissue. 

In  IcHccemic  culniia  (levra'invt  lym2)hntica)  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  distinguish  histologically  between  the  cortex  and  medulla  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  as  these  are  alike  changed  into  a  tissue  resembling 
that  of  lymphoid  follicles,  though  the  lymph-paths  are  still  preserved 
in  tlie  process. 

Simple  adenia,  also  named  ^^st'^^rfo-Z^wcoprnta  or  Hod^kirCs  disease, 
forms  either  soft  and  juicy  or  hard  and  sapless  tumours.  The  histo- 
logical structure  in  the  former  case  is  similar  to  that  in  leucaemic 
adenia,  except  that  the  growth  in  the  glands  advances  very  rapidly, 
and  may  also  invade  the  neighbouring  tissues,  such  tumours  being 
entitled  also  lympho-sarcitinata  or  malignant  lymphomata.  In  the  hard 
form  of  adenia  the  affected  gland  does  indeed  retain  the  structure  of 
an  adenoid  tissue,  but  there  are  no  longer  follicles  nor  lymph-paths  to 
be  recognised  in  it.  The  reticulum  is  thickened  and  the  spaces  within 
its  meshes  narrowed.  The  hard  and  soft  forms  of  adenia  may  also 
pass  into  one  another. 

Tubn'culosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  occurs  in  two  forms.  In  the 
one  nodules  develop  (Fig.  60),  consisting  principally  of  epithelioid  (a) 
but  partly  also  of  giant  cells,  and  these  compress  the  proper  tissue  of 
the  lymphatic  gland  by  their  advancing  growth,  and  do  not  undergo 
caseation  until  a  late  date.  In  the  other  form  the  nodules  consist 
essentially  of  small  round  cells  and  caseate  early.  This  form  usually 
occurs  in  children,  and  is  also  described  as  scrofulous  lymphadenitis. 
Should  the  diseased  glands  lie  near  the  surface  of  the  skin,  they  may 
soften  and  burst  after  caseation  has  occurred. 

In  syphilitic  adenitis  the  swelling  is  due,  not  to  hyperplasia  of  the 
reticulum,  but  to  an  even  and  not  excessively  abundant  multiplication 
of  the  lymphoid  cells,  a  condition  which  may  persist  unchanged  for  a 
long  time,  but  may  eventually  retrograde  owing  to  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  proliferated  cells. 

Of  tummirs  proper,  the  difPerent  forms  of  sarcoma  may  occur  prim- 
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arily,  but  are  upon  the  whole  rather  rare.  The  small-celled  forms 
have  so  much  similarity  to  simple  adeuia  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  it  histolt^ically. 

Amongst    secondary    tumours,    carcinoma,    is    the    most    frequent. 
Regarding  its  mode  of  occurrence,  see  p.   102. 


in,    THE  THYROID  GLAND  AND  SUPRARENAL  CAPSULES. 

6.  The  Thyroid  Oland. — The  must  important  change  is  hypertrophy 

(goilrr),  which  occurs  in  either  a  diftiiae  or  a  circumscribed  fonii, 
iind  may  be  observed  not  only  in  the  thyroid  gland  proper,  but 
also  iu  the  so-called  nccemyry  thyroids.  In  addition  to  this  form,  an 
adenoma  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  distinguished  by  some  authorities,  but 
does  not  admit  of  sharp  differentiation  from  hypertrophy. 

Goitre  depends  chiefly  upon  a  new  formation  of  glandular  tissue,  in 
which   there    develop   structures,    some    of    which    are    rounded    and 


>niogenMB»- looking 
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follicular,  or   vesicular,  others  more  cylindrical  and   solid  or  tubular 
{parenchyvwiovs  (/oitri-).     If  an   extensive   colloid   degeneration   takes 
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place  at  the  same  time  in  the  newly-formed  glandular  tissue,  the 
term  colloid  goitre  is  used  (Fig.  112).  In  this  form  the  follicles, 
becoming  progressively  more  distended  in  consequence  of  accumulation 
of  colloid  material,  may  coalesce  after  the  connective-tissue  septa  have 
atrophied  from  pressure,  the  result  being  the  formation  of  colloid  cysts 
varying  in  size  {a  and  6),  the  wall  of  which  is  lined  with  a  greatly- 
flattened  epithelium  {cystic  (joitrc).  The  cyst-wall  may  furthermore 
be  pushed  inwards  by  neighbouring  follicles,  or  may  bear  papilli- 
form  processes  clothed  with  cylindrical  epithelium  {papuliferous 
ci/fito-adcnoma),  ^ 

In  other  cases  of  hypertrophy  a  considerable  multiplication  and 
enlargement  of  tlie  blood-vessels  also  takes  place  {vascular  goitre, 
cavernous  goitre,  etc.),  giving  rise  to  luumorrhages.  Cysts  may  like- 
wise form  owing  to  softening  and  liquefaction  of  the  tissue  destroyed 
by  the  haimorrhages,  and  the  contents  of  these  may  be  variously 
coloured  by  the  remains  of  the  extravasated  blood,  whilst  the  int^r- 
foUicular  connective  tissue  may  then  also  be  increased  {fibrous 
goitre).  Hyaline  degeneration  of  the  connective  tissue  (Fig.  112,  d) 
and  blood-vessels  may  also  set  in,  and  by  it  the  follicles  may  be 
finally  destroyed,  and  cavities  filled  with  clear  fluid  left  in  their 
stead  {myxomatous  goitre).  At  such  spots,  as  well  as  in  stroma 
which  has  become  sclerotic,  or  in  cysts,  cali^areous  deposits  are  not 
uncommonly  met  with. 

Of  the  catise  of  the  development  of  goitre  we  are  ignorant ;  it 
occurs  endemically  in  many  localities,  with  or  without  cretinism, 
and  is  then  ascribed  to  miasmatic  influences  clinging  to  the  soil. 

Of  the  primary  7wW'fannations,  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  have  been 
observed  in  the  thyroid  gland. 

6.  Suprarenal  Capsules. — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules  is  normal  in  adults,  as  is  increased  pig- 
mentation  of  the  innermost  cortical  layer  in  later  life.  The  most 
important  pathological  process  in  the  suprarenal  capsules  is  the  tuber- 
cular. It  begins  with  the  formation  in  the  medullary  substance 
of  small  nodules,  which  coalesce  and  gradually  change  into  larger 
caseous  masses  often  replacing  the  entire  organ,  whilst  at  their 
periphery  the  round-celled  tubercular  tissue  frequently  becomes  cica- 
tricial, the  latter  change  often  giving  the  foci  a  great  resemblance 
to  syphilomata. 

A  change  which  is  tolerably  frequent,  especially  in  old  people,  is 
the   so-called  tttnima   lipomatodes.      This  consists  of  a  circumscribed 

^  This  form  of  goitre,  as  well  an  those  iu  which  the  glandular  tissue  consists  of 
solid  or  tubular  cyliudrical  structures,  may  also  be  included  amongst  the 
adenomatcL 
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hypertrophy  of  the  cortical  substance,  with  great  fatty  degeneration. 
New-foTTnations  are  rare.  Granglionic  neuromatu  (Fig.  27),  sarccnnatu, 
and  carcinomata,  have  been  observed. 

Bzamlnatlon  of  Spleen,  Lymphatic  and  Thyroid  QlandB,  and  Suprarenal  Capsnles. — 
In  the  case  of  the  spleen  an  examination  in  the  fresh  state  is  perfectly  pi-actic- 
able,  either  by  tearing  up  with  needles  in  salt  solution,  or  by  making  stained 
cover-glass  preparations,  the  spleen  pulp  being  smeared  in  a  very  thin  layer 
upon  the  cover-glass.  The  staining  of  the  cover-glass  preparation,  if  a  specific 
coloration  of  the  different  varieties  of  cells  in  the  spleen  is  sought  for,  is  con- 
ducted according  to  the  methods. given  for  the  blood  (pp.  189,  190). 

For  hardening  the  above  organs  immersion  in  MiiUer's  fluid,  and  there- 
after in  alcohol,  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  majority  of  cases,  especially  if  it  is 
intended  to  preserve  the  blood  naturally  present ;  and  for  staining  the  sections, 
hsematoxylin  and  eosin,  or  picro-carmine  (picro-lithium-carmine)  may  be  used. 
In  leucaemia  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  staining  by  Heidenhain's 
method  (p.  190)  may  also  be  tried. 

In  examining  fatty,  colloid^  hyaline,  and  amyloid  degeneration,  the  rules 
given  on  pp.  53,  55,  and  57-8  hold  good,  and  for  the  methods  of  examining 
for  bacteria,  see  Part  II.,  Chapter  V. 


C^HAPTER   IV. 

THE    DIGESTIVE   APPAKATUS. 
I.    THE  MOUTH,   PHARYNX,   AND  (ESOPHAGUS— THE  TEETH. 

1.  Inflammatory  and  Hyperplastic  Processes. — Acute  mtarrh  does  not 
present  many  peculiarities  as  compared  with  that  of  other  mucous 
membranes.  On  the  /ips  and  twi{jue  it  shows  a  desquamative  char- 
acter ;  that  is,  it  manifests  itself  chiefly  by  increased  shedding  of  the 
epithelium.  On  the  tongue  the  heaped-up  epithelial  cells  then  form 
the  so-willed  *  fur/  which  becomes  brown  by  drying. 

In  the  ossop/uujus  also  acute  catarrh  is  principally  characterised  by 
desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  whilst  in  the  buccal  cavity  it  may 
often  lead  to  the  formation  of  vesicles.  On  the  tonsils  and  the  parts  of 
tiie  pharynx  rich  in  adenoid  tissue  the  passage  of  leucocytes  through 
the  epithelium  is  considerably  increased  during  acute  catarrh,  and 
they,  together  with  the  shed  epithelial  cells  and  many  bacteria  (see 
p.  231),  accumulate  in  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils  in  the  form  of  white 
plugH  (folliailar  tonsillitis),  which  subsequently  may  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  tonsillar  calculi  by  condensation  and  calcareous  deposit 

Certain  special  forms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane also  (xjcur  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  viz. : — 

(1)  Aphthous  sfomatiti%  especially  in  children,  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  small  white  or  yellowish-white  spots,  which  cannot  be 
wiped  off',  and  which  are  formed  by  the  deposit  of  a  fibrinous 
exudation  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  simultaneous 
necrosis  of  the  epithelium,  and  are  probably  of  mycotic  origin ; 

(2)  Ulcerative  stomatitis,  which  affects  the  gums  first  and  leads  to 
hiumorrhagic  infiltration  and  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  tissue. 
It  occurs  in  individuals  reduced  in  health,  and  under  the  influence 
of  mercury,  phosphorus,  or  lead ; 

(3)  Noma  or  cancrum  oris,  occurring  in  children  especially  after 
infective  diseases,  and  consisting  of  a  gangrene  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  cheek  which  rapidly  advances  both  in  depth  and  super- 
Hcial  area. 

Lastly,  ill  variola  little  efflorescences  may  occur  both  in  the 
buccal  cavity  and  in  the  pharynx  and  lesophagiis,  which,  like  the 
variola  pustules  of  the  skin  (see  Part  III.,  Chapter  XL),  also  owe 
their  existence  to  necrosis  of  the  epithelium  and  superficial  layer  of 
the  mucous  menibrane,  and  are  soon  attacked  by  a  secondary  in- 
vasion of  pyococci,  especially  Stnytoiwcus  pt/offi'iies.     The  covering  of 


the  so-called  pustules  is  soon  destroyed,  owing  to  the  greater  delicacy 
of  the  epithelial  layer,  and  there  are  then  formed  shallow  ulcers, 
the  base  of  which  ia  covered  at  first  with  masses  of  necrosed  tissue 
and  cocci,  while  the  surroundings  show  a  dense  infiltration  with 
mononuclear  and  pulynuclear  leucocytes. 
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To  the  group  of  ikuU  iiifiamma.tio-n.i  set  up  by  »pecijie  liada-ia. 
belong  itiphthfria  and  phlegmmi.  The  former  may  at  first  be  localised 
iu  different  places — tonsils,  uvula,  soft  palate,  or  pharynx — but  may 
then  advance  not  only  downwards  hi  to  the  respirnUiry  passages, 
but  forwanls  and  upwards  into  the  buccal  and  nasal  cavities,  etc., 
and  may  occur  under  the  form  either  of  a  simple  catarrh,  or  of  a 
tfonpoux  or  diphthfi-Uic  exudation.  In  the  latter  cases  the  result  is 
formation  of  fa/^  membranes  •  of  variable  thickness  which,  as  we 
have  learnt,  are  divided  '\aU>  troujxms  and  iliphth^riiii-  according  aa 
they  merely  He  loose  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  or 
are  intimately  connected  with  it,  although  this  distinction  cannot 
always  be  strictly  curried  out. 

The  formation  of  the  false  membrane  usually  begins  witli  necrosis 
of  the  epitbehum  which  is  followed  bj  the  deposition  of  a  coagulable 
exudation  in  the  sulistauLi  of  the  latter  and  upftn  its  surface,  either 
at  once  or  in  seseral  instalments      In  this  way  the  false  membrane 
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may  attain  varying  degrees  of  thickness,  and  in  the  latter  case  will 
Iw  laid  down  in  several  layers  (Fig.  113),  which  show  certain 
differences  from  each  other  according  as  they  are  composed  of 
a  very  delicate  reticulum  of  fibrin  (Fig.  113,  d,  and  Fig.  114,  n), 
or  of  a.  narrow- meshed  network  of  tolerably  thick  shining  bands 
(Fig.  113,  '),  and  either  contain  many  leucocytes  (Fig.  113,  b)  in 
the  spaces  of  the  network,  or  are  ahnost  totally  devoid  of  cellular 
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elements  (Figs.  113,  d,  and  114,  a).  The  uppermost  layer  of  the 
false  membrane,  which  as  a  rule  harbours  the  greater  part  of  the 
bacteria,  is  not  uncommonly  found  already  broken  down  into  a 
granular  detritus  (Fig.  113,  a). 

The  degenerated  epithelium  usually  disappears  entirely  by  solution 
or  desquamation,  but  isolated  vestiges  may  still  be  met  with  here 
and  there  beneath  the  false  membrane,  especially  wlien  the  epithelial 
layer  has  not  become  necrotic  in  its  whole  thickness,  and  also  when 
the  exudation  has  spread  over  adjoining  portions  of  mucous  mem- 
brane the  epithelium  of  which  is  not  yet  degenerated  (Figs.  113,  r, 
and  114,  a).  At  such  places  the  false  membrane  will  then  adhere 
but  loosely  to  the  surface  beneath,  and  thus  produce  the  impression 
of  being  a  so-called  croupous  membrane.  The  mucous  membrane 
itself  also  suffers  changes,  showing  not  only  hypera^mia  but  small- 
celled  infiltration  (Figs.  113,  /,  and  114,  c),  and  frequently  also 
fibrinous  exudation. 

If  the  necrosis  in  diphtheria  restricts  itself  to  the  epithelium  only, 
healing  will  take  place  without  the  formation  of  scai-s.  The  necrosis 
may,  however,  extend  to  the  mucous  membmne  also,  in  which  case  the 
tissue  of  the  latter,  including  the  vessels,  is  changed  to  a  variable 
extent  into  a  network,  for  the  most  part  narrow-meshed,  composed 
of  tolerably  thick  shining  bands,  and  it  is  only  underneath  this 
that  the  purely  inflammatory  changes  (small-celled  infiltration,  etc.) 
begin.  The  separation  of  the  necrotic  portions  of  mucous  membrane 
results  necessarily  in  the  formation  of  a  deficiency,  the  floor  of  which 
either  breaks  down  anew  by  coagulation  necrosis  or  else  fills  up  with 
granulation  and  cicatricial  tissue  and  skins  over. 

Diphtheria  is  sometimes  followed  by  local  paralyses  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  affected  parts  (soft  palate,  pharynx,  vocal  chords) 
undergo  atrophy. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  the  Baeillvs  diphtherice,  which  is  found 
constantly  in  the  false  membranes  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess (Fig.  67,  rt  and  6,  and  Fig.  113).  It  is  most  frequently 
accumulated  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  false  membrane,  where 
it  usually  forms  rounded  groups  and  clumps  (Fig.  113,  a);  but  it 
also  penetrates  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  false  and  even  into 
the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  very  soon  effects  a  lodgment 
(secondary  infection.  Fig.  67,  c),  and  may  then  wander  not  only  into 
the  mucous  membrane  and  deeper  tissues,  but  also  into  the  blood- 
vessels and  lungs,  thus  causing  certain  complications  of  the  disease 
(lobar  pneumonia,  nephritis). 

From  true  diphtheria  must  be  distinguished  those  diphtheritic  or 
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croupous  processes  in  the  same  localities  and  under  a  similar  form, 
which  may  occur  secoiuiaHly  in  different  infective  diseases  (the 
acute  exanthemata,  typhoid  and  t}T)hus  fevers,  and  Bright's  disease), 
but  sometimes  also  jyrimari/i/,  and  are  probably  due  to  the  action  of 
the  StrepUtcoeciis  or  Staphylococcus  pyogciies.  In  such  the  exudative 
processes  seem,  at  least  in  many  cases,  to  fall  more  into  the  back- 
ground, so  that  the  false  membranes  are  then  much  thinner,  and 
are  not  composed  of  many  layers  as  in  true  diphtheria. 

Phleym&n,  which  is  due  to  the  Staphylococcus  and  Streptococcus 
pyogenes^  may  occur  in  different  localities,  as  in  the  tongue  (glossitis), 
the  tonsils,  the  floor  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  (angina  Lvdovici),  the 
entrance  to  the  larynx,  the  retro- pharyngeal  connective  tissue,  etc. 
The  process  always  begins  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  tissue  (the 
submucous  coat,  etc.),  but  then  advances  towards  the  surface,  becom- 
ing particularly  extensive  wherever  there  is  much  loose  connective 
tissue.  The  exudation,  as  in  every  phlegmon,  is  frequently  serous 
at  the  outset,  but  later  becomes  fibrinous  or  fibrino-purulent. 
Should  the  pus  finally  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  or 
pharynx,  the  process  often  assumes  a  ganngrenous  character  owing  to 
a  secondary  lodgment  of  putrefactive  bacteria. 

Amongst  the  phlegmonous  processes  is  ranked  acute  inflammation 
of  the  salimry  giands,  which  may  occur  primarily  as  well  as  second- 
arily, and  oftenest  affects  the  parotid.  As  the  excitants  of  the 
inflammation  {Staphylococcus  pyogcnrs  aureus  has  hitherto  been  usually 
found  in  parotitis)  make  their  way  into  the  salivary  glands  for  the 
most  part  from  the  mouth  along  their  respective  ducts,  the  ducts 
of  the  lobules  and  their  mmifications  are  also  found  at  first  to  be 
more  or  less  completely  filled  with  pus  corpuscles,  and  later  meta- 
morphosed into  small  abscesses.  The  inflammation  next  advances 
from  them  to  the  acini  themselves  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
gland,  in  which  latter  there  is  then  set  up  a  condition  partly  of 
cellular  infiltration  and  partly  of  serous  or  fibrinous  exudation. 

Acute  pKif^otitis  may  also  occur  cpidcniically^  and  is  then  not  un- 
commonly complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  testicles  in  the  male, 
and  in  many  cases  of  the  mamma*  or  ovaries  in  the  female;  but 
whether  the  same  bacteria  participate  in  these  cases  as  in  the  non- 
epidemic  form  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  swallowing  of  corrosive  fluids  (mineral  acids  or  alkalies)  usually 
causes  dciath  merely  of  the  epithelium  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
owing  to  the  brief  duration  of  their  action  here ;  but  in  the 
oesophagus  (Fig.  115)  a  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  (a)  or 
even  of  the  muscular  coat  is  often  brought  about,  and  this  is 
followed    then    by    extensive    reactive    inflammation    in    the    deeper 
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parte  (c  and  f),  with  fibrinous  or  tibrino-purulent  exiidatioas  {corrotive  I 
<£iioj}}uuiiti3).     After  the  necrotic   parts  have  been  shed   a  formation  ] 
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of  Cicatricial  tissue  folio   s  tl  e  co  tract  on  of   vl     1       aj  "    e  rise  to 
sind    e6   w  Cl    tl  eir     s  al    o  acqu  n    s 

Chro  u  t  A  IS  ery  co  moi  espec  all)  n  tl  e  vault  of  the  naso 
pharynx  In  th  i  cond  t  on  the  adeno  d  t  ss  e  of  the  ucous  n  em 
brane  b  cornea  cous  derably  ncreased  in  quant  t  espec  ally  in  the 
areas  surro  n  1  n[j  the  duets  (d  stended  th  secret  on)  of  the  in  cons 
glands  so  that  the  mucosa  a  ^u  res  a  granular  appearance  (y  a  ulzf 
phMryngUt- )  The  ep  thel  m  s  also  re  or  less  nfiltrated  w  th 
lencocytea  In  many  places,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  pharyngeal 
tonsil,  the  growth  of  the  adenoid  tisBiie  may  he  so  considerable  as 
to  form  actual  tumours,  the  so-called  adenoid  vegeUUiwis.  These  then 
appear  under  the  microscope  (Fig.  116)  its  conical  or  papilliforra 
elevations   of  the    ruucous    membrane    cnnipoaed   of  a   very   vaseuhir 
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round-celled  tissue,  with  deep  and  much-branched  fissures  and  sinuses 
lying  between,  into  which  the  ducts  of  the  uiucoua  glands  discharge. 


(UiHmataxyUu   uid 


When  the  catarrh  is  of  longer  duration  it  may,  however,  lead  to 
atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  viitcoHn  fflamis  hi  tkt  lexitp/Mffits  may  become  diseased  not  only 
in  calnrrhal  inHammations  but  independently ;  in  either  case  their 
ducts  are  fountl  to  contain  plugs  composed  of  desquamated  epithelial 
cells  and  leucMytes,  while  the  surrounding  mucous  niembniue  is  in 
a  state  uf  cellular  infiltration.  Ifnder  certain  circumstances  even 
BUppuration  with  consequent  development  of  small  abscesses  is 
observed. 

By  'plaques  i/jmlinfs'  or  /rueoplaeia  are  meant  whitish  patches 
which  form  in  irritative  conditions  of  a  more  protracted  character, 
notably  on  the  tongue  and  mueoua  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  and 
are  due  to  a  circumscribed  thickening  and  superficial  horny  trans- 
formation of  the  epithelium. 

A  not  infrequent  consequence  of  repeatedly  recurring  inflamma- 
tions   of  the    tonsils    is    the    so-called    toitsUlar    hypertrophi/,    which 
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consists   in    a  hyperplasia  of   the   entire   constituents  of  the  tonsils, 
but  especially  in  multiplication  and  enlargement  of  the  follicles. 

The  conditions  known  as  inacroglossm  and  Tnacrocheilia,  which  are 
congenital  or  date  from  earliest  childhood,  are  usually  due  to  a 
lymphangioma,  or  but  seldom  to  a  haematangioma  (see  p.  85).  Still, 
in  many  cases  a  great  increase  of  connective  tissue  is  also  present 
at  the  same  time;  or  the  condition  may  be  entirely  dependent  on 
a  hyperplasia  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  tissue. 

2.  Infective  Oranulomata,  New-formations,  and  ParasiteB. — Tvherculosis 
occurs  either  primarily  (especially  in  the  tongue)  or  secondarily  (in  the 
tonsils,  follicular  glands  of  the  tongue,  soft  palate,  angles  of  mouth, 
etc.),  the  infection  in  the  latter  case  taking  place,  certainly  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  by  the  agency  of  tubercular  sputum.  In  the  tonsils 
and  follicular  glands  of  the  tongue  the  tubercles  form  first  in  the 
lymph-sinuses  and  follicles,  and  do  not  appear  between  the  latter  until 
later.     The  disease  is  often  quite  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  syphilis,  rmicmis  papvles  may  exist  on  the  lips,  cheeks,  tongue, 
etc.,  these  having  histologically  the  same  characters  as  papules  of 
the  skin  (see  Part  III.,  Chapter  XI.) ;  or  gummata  may  form,  which, 
when  they  are  situated  on  the  soft  palate,  and  ulcerate,  may  lead  to 
adhesion  of  the  velum  palati  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Regarding  rhiiwsckromn,  see  p.  152. 

Of  iuW'f(yrniations  those  most  frequently  observed  are  cavenwus 
aru/imnatu  (on  the  lips  and  in  the  tongue),  sarcomata  (on  the  gums 
and  jaw,  and  in  the  parotid),  cystic  tumours,  and  cpitheliomata  (the 
latter  on  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  in  the  lower  third  of  the  cesopha- 
gus).  The  sarcoma  which  occurs  in  the  gums  is  also  called  epulis. 
It  starts  either  from  the  periosteum  or  medullary  spaces  of  the  jaw, 
and  is  usually  of  the  pigiuented  giant-celled  variety. 

Parotid  sarcomata  are  frequently  of  mixed  forms,  as  in  addition  to 
sarcomatous  tissue  they  may  also  contain  cartilage,  bone,  mucous  or 
connective  tissue.  In  many  of  them  a  network  composed  of  bands 
of  cells  is  also  found,  the  cells  sometimes  even  showing  concentric 
stratification.  These  are  probably  formed  by  proliferation  of  the 
endothelial  cells  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

Cysts  are  of  common  occurrence,  especially  under  the  tongue  (ranula), 
and  are  formed  by  dilatation  of  the  ducts  of  the  lingual  mucous 
glands,  or  those  of  the  salivary  glands  in  the  same  situation.  They 
may  be  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium.  Unilocular  and  multilocular 
cysts  are  observed  also  in  the  jaw-bone,  where  they  develop  from 
the  sockets  of  mature,  or  the  tooth-sacs  of  undeveloped  teeth,  rudi- 
mentary or  deformed  specimens  of  which  are  sometimes  contained 
in  them.     Adeno-cystomata  may  also  occur  in  the  same  situation. 
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Vegetable  parmite.%  and  especially  Ixideria,  are  always  present  in 
large  numbers  in  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  are 
particularly  abundant  in  the  fur  covering  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
tartar  of  teeth.  They  gain  entrance  partly  with  the  food,  partly 
with  the  air.  The  majority  are  harmless  saprophytes,  but  neverthe- 
less pathogenic  micro-organisms  {Diplococcvs  and  Bacillus  pneumoniae, 
Streptococcus  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  in  the  saliva,  and  ActiiiO" 
myces  in  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils  and  in  carious  teeth)  have  been 
repeatedly  detected  as  occasional  inhabitants   of  these  cavities. 

The  bacteria  met  with  in  plugs  in  tlie  tonsils  usually  appear  in 
the  form  of  long  jointed  filaments,  which  stain  bluish-red  with 
iodine  and  potassium  iodide,  and  are  named  Leptothi^ix,  Under  certain 
conditions  these  organisms  continue  to  grow,  and  then  cover  the  tonsils 
and  their  immediate  vicinity  superficially  (phnryngomycosis  Icptothricia), 
so  that  they  exhibit  a  certain  misleading  resemblance  to  the  false 
membranes  of  diphtheria,     llegarding  thrash,  see  p.  164. 

8.  Addendum  on  Diseases  of  the  Teeth.— Caries  of  the  teeth  is  com- 
pounded of  two  processes,  viz.,  a  decalcification  of  the  tissue  due 
to  acid  fermentations  in  the  mouth,  and  a  solution  of  the 
softened  substance  brought  about  by  the  action  of  bacteria.  No 
sj}ec}fic  varieties  of  the  latter  have  as  yet  been  made  out,  but  the 
enamel  cuticle  and  the  spaces  between  the  enamel  prisms,  as  well  as 
the  dentine  tubules  and  cement  canaliculi,  are  found  filled  with  a 
dense  mixed  mass  of  cocci  and  bacilli.  The  canalicidi  become  more 
and  more  dilated  by  the  crowding  forward  of  the  bacilli,  until  finally 
they  coalesce  after  disappearance  of  the  intervening  substance.  Some- 
times thickening  of  the  wall  of  tiie  dentine  tubules,  or  disintegration 
of  the  dentine  fibrils  into  rod-like  elements,  is  also  observed  in  this 
process.  Should  the  i)rocess  penetrate  as  far  as  the  pulp  and  into 
the  root  canals,  pulpitis  and  periiKloutitis  are  set  up,  and  the  latter 
again  may  extend  to  the  gum  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  abscess 
in  it  (jxtrulis).     For  iHlontomd,  see  p.  82. 

Methods. — CroitjwttH  .and  diphtheritic  (hposits  and  thntsh  patches  may  be  ex- 
amined in  the  fresh  sfftt'.'y  the  former  after  needling  and  addition,  if  necesfiary,  of 
dilute  acetic  acid,  the  latter  in  glycerin,  or,  Htill  better,  after  being  subjected 
to  the  action  of  5  per  cent.  cauHtic  iM)ta8h  Holution,  which  causes  the  epithelial 
cellH  to  swell,  and  the  HlamentM  and  Hiwren  of  the  fungus  to  come  out  more 
distinctly. 

Fur  from  the  tongue  and  tartar  from  the  teeth  are  also  examined  fresh,  as 
are  tonsillar  plugs  and  calculi.  In  the  deposits  on  the  tongue  and  teeth  large 
quantities  of  bacteria  will  above  all  be  met  with,  and  in  the  former,  in  addition 
to  these,  and  es{)ecially  in  catarrhal  affections,  the  desquamated  apices  of  the 
filiform  papilhe,  which  are  composed  of  densely  packed  homy  epithelial  cells. 

In  tonsillar  calculi  the  lime  can  be  dissolved  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
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(p.  7),  whereupon  large  homy  epithelial  cells,  often  arranged  in  concentric 
layers,  come  into  view.  In  the  fluid  from  the  mouth  horny  epithelial  cells  are 
present  even  under  nonual  circumstances  in  the  form  of  large  thin  plates,  con- 
taining abundant  bacteria,  and,  besides  these,  the  so-called  salivary  corpuscles^ 
%.€.,  lymphoid  cells,  the  protoplasm  of  which  contains  fine  granules  seen  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  active  molecular  movement.  Both  kinds  of  elements  are 
multiplied  in  catarrhal  processes. 

For  hardening,  alcohol  or  Muller's  fluid  is  used.  If  changes  in  the  epithelium 
are  to  be  examined,  the  objects  must  be  placed  in  the  fluid  while  as  fresh  as 
possible,  and  for  cutting  must  1^  embedded  in  celloidin,  as  with  sections  made  in 
paraffin  epithelial  cells  may  become  loosened  in  dissolving  out  the  medium,  and 
so  break  away  and  be  lost  (see  p.  13).  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  examination 
of  deposits  on  the  mucous  membranes.  Sections  are  stained  in  carmine  solutions^ 
or  in  hsematoxylin  and  eosin.  Heidenhain's  method  (p.  190)  may  also  be  tried 
in  examining  adenoid  tissue. 

For  studying  caries  of  the  dental  enamel  it  is  necessary  to  make  grindings, 
though  in  doing  so  certainly  the  greatest  part  of  the  diseased  tissue  becomes  lost 
For  this  purpose  the  piece  selected  ^  is  first  ground  on  a  coarse  grindstone  or  on 
a  coarser  kind  of  emery  paper,  and  then  on  finer  stone  or  finer  emery  paper 
respectively.  When  the  grinding  has  become  as  thin  as  possible  it  is  further 
rubbed  and  polished  with  filter  paper,  and  lastly  with  smooth  paper. 

Grindings  oi  carious  dentine  may  also  be  prepared,  or,  which  is  preferable, 
the  softened  dentine  is  lifted  out  with  an  excavator,  and  sections  are  made  from 
it  by  means  of  a  freezing  microtome,  the  freezing  being  done  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  gum  arabic  instead  of  water.  For  staining,  picro-carmine  or  picro- 
lithium-carmine  are  used,  by  which  the  dentine  fibrils  and  dental  sheaths  are 
stained  red,  the  ground-substance  pink,  and  the  disintegrating  portions  yellow. 

The  examination  for  bacteria  is  earned  out  according  to  the  methods  given 
for  the  latter.  The  bacteria  occurruig  in  the  plugs  in  the  tonsils  and  in  the 
deposits  in  pharyngomycosis  leptothricia,  the  so-called  I^tothrix  filaments,  stain 
blue  with  Lugol's  solution,  and  the  recognition  of  such  micro-organisms  guards 
against  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  condition  for  croupous  or  diphtheritic 
membrane.  Tlie  bactena  which  occur  in  dental  caries  may  be  stained  by  Gram's 
method,  or  with  alkaline  or  carbolic  methyl  blue.  For  the  modes  of  examining 
sputum,  see  p.  288  et  seq, 

II.    THE  STOMACH. 

4.  Degeneration,  Softening,  Hemorrhagic  Erosion,  and  Circular 
Ulcer. — CUnidy  swelling  and  fatty  degeneratimi  of  the  glandular  epi- 
thelium are  observed  in  many  diseases  due  to  infection  and  intoxica- 
tion. Amyloid  degeneration  may  also  occur  in  the  stomach  (wlien 
simultaneously  present  in  other  organs).  Histologically  these  processes 
differ  in  no  respect  from  those  in  other  organs. 

Gastric  softening,  which  only  comes  into  existence  post  mortem  as 

^  Owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  enamel,  it  is  impossible  to  saw  teeth  through 
the  crown,  so  that  they  must  be  filed  away  with  a  glass-file. 
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a  rule,  but  sometimes  (especially  in  diseases  of  the  brain)  during  the 
actual  death-agony,  consists  in  solution  (digestion)  of  the  wall  of 
the  stomach  by  the  acid  gastric  juice.  In  this  process  the  red 
corpuscles  are  tirat  destroyed  and  the  hiumoglobin  changed  into 
haimatin,  whicli  permeates  the  tissues  and  stains  them  brown  or 
black.  The  wall  of  the  stomach  itself  and  also  the  surrounding 
tissues  then  undergo  solution. 

Hccmarrhagic  eromwis  arise  from  little  hiemorrhages  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  are  often  caused  by  the  act  of  vomiting,  or  by 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood  or  vessels.  The  htemor- 
rhagically  infiltrated  parts,  which  are  reduced  in  vitality,  are  acted 
upon  and  dissolved  by  the  acid  gastric  juice,  and  this  is  accom- 
panied by  the  formation  of  a  brown  discoloration  of  the  extra- 
vasated  blood  due  to  change  of  the  hitmoglobin  into  hiematin.  Such 
erosions  may  either  heal  or,  should  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  continue,  may  change  into  the  following : — 

Circular  01*  Chronic  Ulcer, — This  may  also  occur,  however,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  a  small  arterial  twig,  as  well 
as  after  htemorrhagic  infarctions,  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  walls 
of  vessels,  and  corrosion  or  mechanical  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  affected  portions  of  the  membrane  becoming  impaired  in  their 
vitality,  and  consequently  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  chronic  gastric  ulcer  is  not  usually  due  to  an  inflammatory 
process,  but  merely  to  progressive  solution  of  the  tissue  by  the  gastric 
juice,  and  hence  also  the  edges  and  floor  of  the  ulcer  are  smooth 
and  free  from  inflammatory  infiltration.  Only  when  the  ulcer  has 
l)enetrated  as  far  as  th(i  serous  coat  can  it  lead  to  an  inflammatory 
adhesion  of  its  base  to  the  neighbouring  organs,  but  the  digestive 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  then  extends  to  these  also.  Sometimes, 
however,  hiflammatory  and  necrotic  changes  (Fig.  117)  may  take 
place  at  the  base  of  the  ulcer  (jven  before  this,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  a  settlement  of  bacteria,  and  these  contribute  to  a  more 
rapid  enlargement,  and  may  produce,  on  the  one  hand  erosion  of 
blood-vessels  {b),  on    the  other  i)eri'oration  of  the  base  of  the  ulcer. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  walls  (especially  the  intima)  of 
the  blood-vessels  at  the  margins  and  on  the  base  of  the  ulcer  are 
usually  found  thickened  and  the  lumen  narrowed  (sclerosis);  and, 
moreover,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  often  shows  fatty  de- 
generation within  tlie  area  of  the  ulcer. 

6.  Inflammation. — In  catarrhal  ivflammatioii  the  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium is  found,  in  the  acute  stage,  to  have  undergone  a  high  degree 
of  mucous  degeneration,  and  accordingly  the  mucous  membrane  is 
covered    with    a    thick    layer   of   slimy    material,   consisting   of   de- 
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generated    and    destiuamated    epithelial    cells    and    leucocytes,    whil^l 
besides   the  mucous   membrane,  the  submucosa  itself  also  soiDetimeB  I 


sho\\8  a  moderate  de^-oe   of  small  celled  in  titration,  and  its  blood- 
vessels become  dilated 

In  the  chrtmtr  sta^e  (Fig  118)  tbt  prominent  change  is  at  first  , 
hyperpla-jia  of  tlie  glands  and  connective  tissue  in  consequence  of  I 
winch  the  f  rmer  I  eeome  tlougated  and  coiled  and  often  distended 
also  with  sti^uatin^  scLretitn  or  thai  e;ed  into  little  cysts  having 
inuous  or  colloid  contents  the  wall  of  which  again  may  itself  push 
rut  papdlary  excrescences  The  hyperplastic  connective  tissue  between 
the  tubes  appears  at  tlie  outset  veiy  rich  in  small  round  cells  (d), 
which  may  even  tomi  groups  like  follicks  near  the  niUBCiilaria 
inucose  The  hyperplasia  of  the  cfnnective  tissue  also  pi'odiices 
an  enlargement  of  the  villois  protubeniuces  (i)  nonoally  present  on 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Now  aa  those  parts  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  which  the  connective  tissie  and  glands  have 
attamel  ti  a  more  consideralle  de),ree  of  hyperplasia  project  above 
the  rest  in  the  iorm  of  uumcrotia  small  flat  G]e\ation8  (A),  the  result 
IS  the  so  called  elit  vnmlhn^  which  tihouid  the  pracess  become 
further  lutensihed  may  even  end  in  thi.  formition  of  isolated  or 
numerous  jolypi  of  larger  cr  imalitr  size  The  glands  of  the  mucous 
men  branc    covering    the    lattei    aie   \erj    often   found    elongated   or 


dilated,  and  also  incrpased  in  number,  and  are  lined  throiiyhout  with 
a  cylindrical  epithelium  which  assuuies  in  plat'es  the  fnnn  of  goblet 
cells.      Ct/xtt  not  nncommonly  develop  from  the  dilated  jjlands, 
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When  gastric  catarrh  ia  of  longer  duration  the  intertnbnlar  connec- 
tive tissue  gradutilly  becomes  poorer  in  cells  and  firmer,  and  ulsu 
frequently  sliows  a  deposit  in  ila  substance  of  little  pigment  granules 
derived  from  small  hfeniorrhages.  As,  moreover,  the  glands  also 
gradually  perish,  a  thinning  and  cUivphif  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  thus  brought  about. 

Several  factors  may  act  in  the  miimlum  of  gastric  catarrh, 
amongst  which  es]^iecially  abnormal  fennentatiun  of  the  gastric 
contents,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  venous  congestion,  play  a  frequent 
part. 

Dipl'dirritir  ^aaln'/r-i  either  develops  in  tlie  course  of  a  diphtliiTia, 
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when  it  is  due  to  the  same  species  of  bacteria  as  the  latter,  or  is 
caused  by  other  micro-organisius  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
In  the  latter  case  the  histological  character  may  deviate  somewhat 
from  that  of  true  diphtheria,  the  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane 
showing  itself,  not,  as  with  the  latter,  by  formation  of  a  reticulated 
structure  of  trabeculae,  but  merely  by.  the  disappearance  of  the 
nuclei. 

Under  the  name  phlegmonous  gastritis  is  described  a  process  probably 
due  to  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes^  which  appears  always  in  the  sub- 
mucosa,  either  in  foci  or  far  more  frequently  diffusely,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  fibrino-purulent  exudation.  It  may  extend  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  submucous  coat  of  the  oesophagus  or  duodenum,  on  the  other  to 
the  serous  coat  of  the  stomach,  in  the  latter  case  leading  to  peritonitis. 
Suppuration  of  the  tissue,  followed  by  bursting  of  the  pus  into  the 
stomach,  may  also  take  place. 

.  Corrosive  substances  cause  the  occurrence  of  similar  changes  in  the 
stomach  to  those  in  the  oesophagus,  except  that  they  are  much  more 
intense  in  the  former  on  account  of  the  more  prolonged  action  of 
the  corrosives.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  form  greyish-white 
friable  eschars,  the  alkalies  brown,  and  less  friable.  In  the  case  of 
nitric  acid  the  eschar  is  yellow  in  colour,  and  with  sublimate,  car- 
bolic acid,  and  arsenic,  white.  Under  the  microscope  it  may  still 
be  possible  to  recognise  the  several  constituents  of  the  tissue  in 
outline  in  the  substance  of  the  eschar,  but  they  are  more  granular 
and  cloudy  than  nonual,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  no  longer  take 
up  pigment.  Under  the  parts  covered  with  eschar  there  is  usually 
found  a  very  large  sero-sanguineous  exudation,  which  may  also  cause 
an  additional  brown  or  black  coloration  of  the  eschar.  Should  the 
latter  be  cast  ofif,  scars  may  be  formed,  causing  great  contraction. 

6.  New  Growths  and  Parasites. — The  new  growths  most  frequently 
met  with  in  this  situation  are  polypi  and  carcinomata,  for  the  former 
of  which  see  p.  284.  Carcinoma  occurs  SiB  glandular  (adeno-carcinoma, 
cylinder-celled  epithelioma),  scirrhous,  and  colloid  cancer.  All  three 
forms  are  usually  situated  at  the  pyloric  end,  take  origin  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  then  extend  chiefly  in  the  submucosa.  They 
may  also  extend  by  the  lymphatics  to  the  muscular  and  serous  coats, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  breaking  into  the  blood-vessels,  may  give 
rise  to  metastases,  which  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  liver. 
Sometimes  the  cancer  tissue  may  be  so  completely  destroyed  by 
ulceration  that  it  can  no  longer  be  recognised  even  with  the 
microscope. 

The  glandulur  is  the  softest  and  most  vascular  form  of  carcinoma, 
and  in  many  cases  shows  a  great  resemblance  to  an  adenoma  in  the 
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structure  of  its  alveoli,  but  even  in  such  cases  quite  atypical  glandular 
spaces,  i.c.,  unmistakable  cancer  alveoli,  will  not  fail  to  be  found. 

The  scirrhous  cancer  frequently  occurs  as  a  diffuse  fibrous-looking 
thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  which  can  still  in  most 
eases  be  clearly  distinguished,  so  that  here  the  diagnosis  can  only 
be  rendered   certain   by  microscopic  examination. 

In  the  gastric  contents  numerous  viicro-orgnnisim  are  constantly 
present,  mostly  bacteria,  but  also  yeasts  (especially  in  gastric  dila- 
tation), which  have  gained  entranc(>  to  the  stomach  with  the  food 
and  saliva,  and  either  exist  there  merely  as  indifferent  paitusites,  or 
else  may  act  as  excitants  of  fermentation  and  putrid  decomposition. 
The  Sarcina  vvntriculi  is  verv  often  found,  and  consists  of  small 
cocci  arranged  in  fours  or  in  combinations  resembling  bales  of  goods. 
Its  significance  is  unknown. 

Examination  of  the  Stomach  and  its  Contents. — Tlic  gastric  contents  and  vomited 
matters  are  first  examined  nneroBcopically  according  to  the  rules  already  laid  down 
for  investigating  fluids  (p.  5).  There  are  then  found  epithelial  cells,  usually 
nmch  altered,  isolated  leucocytes  of  which  only  the  nuclei  can  l>e  seen,  and  con- 
stituents of  the  food.  Of  the  latter,  particles  of  meat  may  be  recognised  by  the 
transverse  striation  of  the  primitive  muscular  bundles  ;  elastic  and  other  con- 
nective-tissue fibres  as  well  as  fat-globules  and  fat-needles  partly  by  their 
optical  characteristics,  partly  by  their  beliaviour  towards  reagents  (p.  7) ;  starch- 
granules  by  their  concentric  structure  and  the  blue  colour  assumed  on  addition 
of  LugoFs  solution  ;  and  other  vegetable  constituents,  such  as  spiral  cells,  by 
their  form. 

Blood  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  either  be  entirely  un- 
changed, in  which  case  the  red  corpuscles  are  still  easy  to  recognise,  or  may 
already  have  become  altered,  when  the  red  corpuscles  are  seen  as  colourless 
rings,  or  are  replacecl  by  pigment  masses  of  variable  size.  In  doubtful  cases  the 
recognition  of  blood  may  be  effected  by  the  demonstration  of  heemin  crystals 
(p.  191).  In  cases  of  ulcerating  new  growths  of  the  stomach, />aWic^  of  tumour 
may  also  be  found  in  the  vomited  matter,  and  should  be  examined  according  to 
the  rules  given  on  pp.  110  and  111. 

The  examination  of  the  gastric  contents  for  vegetable  micro-organisms  and  any 
animal  parasites  which  may  chance  to  be  present  is  carried  out  by  the  metlioda 
given  for  these  in  Part  II.,  Cliapters  Y.  and  YI.  Amongst  the  bacteria  occurr- 
ing in  the  gastric  contents  there  are  also  some  which  stain  blue  with  Lugol's 
solution^  whilst  the  rest  become  brown.  Yeasts  may  be  recognised  even  m  the 
unstained  state  as  relatively  large,  round  or  oval,  strongly  refracting  bodies. 
Tlie  stomach  itself  can  l>e  examined  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  buccal  cavity, 
pharynx,  and  a'sophagus. 

III.    THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL. 

7.  Degenerations  and  Disorders  of  Ciroulation. — Amyloid  degeneration 
occurs  not  uncommonly  in  the  intestine,  and  here  also  it  chiefly  affects 
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the  vascular  and  connective-tissue  apparatus.  Fatty  and  hyaline  dr- 
generations  as  well  as  pigmentary  deposit  may  also  be  observed  in  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestine. 

The  disorders  of  circulation  most  calling  for  notice  are  those  which 
occur  in  the  wall  of  the  protruded  coil  of  intestine  in  strangulated 
hernia.  In  such  cases  we  find  all  three  intestinal  coats,  but  especially 
the  mucous  and  submucous,  in  a  state  of  extreme  venous  hyperaemia, 
which  is  succeeded  by  extravasation  of  serum  and  red  corpuscles  into 
the  tissue  and  lumen  of  the  intestine,  as  well  as  into  the  hernial  sac. 
The  fluid  collected  in  the  latter  will  thus  acquire  a  haemorrhagic 
character.  Should  the  strangulation  last  longer  the  hypenemia  in- 
creases to  complete  stasis,  which  is  followed  by  a  necrosis,  first  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  later  of  the  remaining  intestinal  coats  also.  In 
many  cases  the  blood-supply  may  be  completely  cut  oflf  by  the  strangu- 
lation and  a  total  anaemia  thus  caused,  which  also  leads  to  necrosis 
when  lastmg  for  any  length  of  time. 

Migration  of  bacteria  from  the  intestinal  contents  into  the  necrotic 
portions  may  cause  gangrene  and  softening  of  the  latter,  and  then  jyer- 
foration  with  consecutive  peritonitis.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
above  (p.  146)  that  a  more  important  part  is  played  in  the  causation 
of  the  latter  by  the  Bacterium  coli  commune  than  by  any  other  of  the 
intestinal  bacteria.  But  peritonitis  may  also  occur  without  perforation, 
as  the  Bact^'ium  coli  commune  is  capal)le  of  making  its  way  through  the 
intestinal  walls  if  their  vitality  is  once  reduced  in  consequence  of 
venous  stasis  or  total  an<nemia,  and  of  penetrating  into  the  sac  of  the 
peritoneum.  Hence  this  bacterium  is  also  found  as  a  rule  in  the 
fluid  of  the  sacs  of  strangulated  hemiae. 

8.  Catarrhal  Inflammation. — The  caiises  of  this  disorder  are  very 
numerous,  comprising  firstly  changes  and  decompositions  of  the  in- 
testinal contents  brought  about  by  abnormal  multiplication  of  the 
ordinary  intestinal  bacteria  {BactcHum  coli  commmie,  Bacterium  l-actis 
aerogenes,  and  others),  or  by  micro-organisms  which  have  only  made 
their  way  into  the  intestine  with  substances  already  in  a  state 
of  decomposition  (e.g.,  in  so-called  meat-,  sausage-,  and  cheese- 
poisoning);  secondly,  diflferent  toxic  bodies  which  have  either  been 
originally  generated  in  the  intestine  by  the  agency  of  definite  vege- 
table and  animal  parasites,  or  which,  already  fully  formed,  enter  the 
intestine  with  the  ingesta,  or  which  act  upon  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  from  the  circulation  ;  while  lastly,  corrosive  substances  in 
a  low  degree  of  concentration,  or  mechanically  irritant  bodies,  may 
also  act  in  this  way. 

In  acute  cutarrh  of  the  intestine  the  finer  changes  in  the  mucous 
membrane  are  like  those  in  gastric  catarrh,  except  that  at  one  time 
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mnoone  d^neration  of  the  epithelium  predominates,  at  another 
desquamation,  and  nt  n  third  suppuration,  i.e.,  a  greatly  increased 
emigration  of  colourless  corpuscles ;  and  the  mucous  layer  upon  the 
surface  shows  il  somewhat  variable  consistence  and  composition  cor- 
responding to  these  diflBrences.  The  accumulation  of  leucocytes  in 
the  intertnliular  tissue  of  thi'  mucous  m(imbraiie  may  under  certain 
circumstances  be  so  considerable  that  the  Lieherkilhn's  glands  are 
not  only  pushed  widely  apitrt,  bub  their  up{>eriiioBt  sej^ments  are  also 
ed  (Fig.  119)." 


Similar  conditions  prevail  in  I'hronie  catarrh.     In  it  there  sometimes 
ensues,  oa  a  consequence  of  narrowing  or  occlusion  of  the  orifices  of 
r  the  glands,  a  formation  of  numerous  small  rrU-ntion  cyds,  which  still, 

L  however,  often  show  a  fine  aperture  from  which  glassy  mucus  oozes 

L  out.     In  many  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  a  mucus  appears  to  be  secreted 

I  which   is   not   only    very   copious   but  very   viscid,   and   which    then, 

I  should   it   lie   for   any  length   of  time   in   the   intestinal  canal,  may 

I  fonn  baud-like  or  vermiform  ninases. 

I  Deposits    of    brown    and    black    pigment-granules    in    the   muuous 
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'■  is  uften  fouud  in  the  exudations  of  such 
L  company  with  other  intestinal  bacteria.     The 
I   iu   freijiieutly   the   seat  of  an  inflammation 

Lif  I'lirL^iijii  bodies  and  f^cal  calculi,  or  to  ex- 
■  ini«  niciiihrane  of  the  caecum.  The  results  are 
ii!l riuiliiir]   of  the  rectum  {proctitis),   which   is 

Lriiuiii  of  fsDces,  foreij,'n   bodies,  and  the  like, 

'  iii'l  to  iilreration  and  phlegmonous  iuflanima- 
1!;;  LifiyiR'  { jiiriprtuiitis),  and  on  the  other,  when 

<  fibrous   thickening   of  the   mucous   membrane 

—Axiatk  or  tqmiemk  cholera  is  due  to  a 

1S3)   which    causes    necrosis    and    desquama- 

[  of  Ihc   mucous  membrane   and   glands,  most 

'hv   ileum ;   and   which   also   produces    an    ex- 

Mry   transudation   into  the  intestinal   tube.     The 

r  found  to  be  titled,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 

cd    with  abundant  Hakes   (the   shed   epithelial 

rudl  nr  rice-water.     The  actual  mucous  mem- 

■  the  submucous  coat,  more  rarely  tlte  serous, 

modorute    degree    with    round    cells,   and    the 

l«wbat  swollen  owing  to   multiplication   of  their 

<  second  stage  {ehdem  typhoid)  the  mucous 

'  thd   contrary   a   diphtheritic    inflammation    not 

rr,  hnt  this  is  no  longer  to  be  looked  on  aa 

I  llio  action  of  cholera  bacteria,  being  probably 

the  mucous   membrane,  bared   of  its 

micro-organisms   which    have    not   yet 

ilwe  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  during 
I  in  the  flakes  floating  in  the  intestinal 
run  a  rapid  course  it  is  present  in 
e  exclusion  of  all  other  bacteria.  It  may 
»  iu  iho  lumen  of  the  Lieberkiihn's  glands,  be- 
9uUi!.  and  even  in  the  sub-epithelial  connective 
nuiH  its  course  the  numbers  of  spirilla  ^ain 

Anatomical  and  histol<^ical  changes  are 
•:hi>lent,  but  their  cause  is  still  unknown. 
IK  to  lie  r^arded  as  caused  by  the  Sacillva 
1  the  first  Bt^Q  a  swelling  of  the  Peyer's 
BS  which  is  usually  very  considerable  and 
h    of    the    remaining    mucous    membrane. 
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membrane  are  also  frequently  found  as  consequences  of  previous 
haemorrhages,  especially  in  the  apices  of  the  villi  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  intestinal  follicles.  The  submucous  coat  is  usually  not  affected, 
but  sometimes  a  moderate  degree  of  serous  or  small-celled  infiltration 
is  observed  in  it  also,  and  at  a  later  stage  even  fibroid  thickening. 

Chronic  intestinal  catarrh  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane still  more  frequently  than  does  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  The 
regeneration  of  the  superficial  and  glandular  epithelium,  which 
is  continually  undergoing  desquamation,  may  soon  become  defective, 
an  occurrence  which  is  followed  by  a  gradual  diminution  and  ulti- 
mate disappearance  of  the  Lieberkiihn's  glands,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  interglandular  connective  tissue  somewhat  increases  and 
condenses,  and  the  villi  may  also  vanish.  This  atrophic  condition 
is  notably  observed  with  great  frequency  in  the  canjum.  On  the 
other  hand,  hyperplastic  processes  may  also  be  set  up,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  polypoid  excrescences.  The  glands  included  in  these 
show  the  same  characteristics  as  those  in  gastric  polypi. 

The  intestinal  follicles  always  participate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  whether  by  multiplication 
of  their  cells  or  by  cellular  infiltration  of  the  circumfoUicular  tissue. 
In  many  cases,  however,  an  actual  suppuration  of  the  follicles  results 
{follicular  absce^),  and  the  pus  bursts  into  the  intestinal  canal,  thus 
forming  the  so-called  catarrhal  ulcers,  defects  of  tissue  having  under- 
mined edges  (follicular  enteritis).  When  this  condition  lasts  for  some 
time  a  partial  skinning  over  may  follow,  the  new  epithelium  some- 
times forming  gland-like  depressions.  The  glassy  mucus  secreted  in 
abundance  from  these  will  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  and 
protrude  from  its  orifice  as  a  plug,  and  if  such  mucous  plugs  be- 
come dislodged,  they  appear  in  the  intestinal  contents  as  little  sago- 
like bodies.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  intestinal  wall  may  likewise 
show  certain  changes,  such  as  accumulation  of  leucocytes  and  fibrin 
in  their  lumen,  or  desquamation  of  the  endothelial  cells,  which  latter 
are  then  not  uncommonly  seen  as  large  polynuclear  cells  lying  in  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel. 

Acute  or  chronic  catarrh  may  affect  various  segments  of  the 
intestine  independently.  In  the  duodennm  it  not  uncommonly  leads 
to  narrowing  or  closure  of  the  orifice  of  the  bile  duct,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  to  icterus.  In  the  aeciim  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  (typhlitis)  are  often  caused  by  accumulation  and  de- 
composition of  faeces  (owing  to  multiplication  of  the  Bacterium  coli 
commune  ?) ;  but  the  inflammation  may  eventually  invade  all  the 
layers  of  the  intestinal  wall,  and  lead  to  ulceration  and  perforation 
of  the  gut,  with  general  or  circumscribed   peritonitis  (perityplditis). 
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The  Bacterium  coli  commwne  is  often  fouud  in  the  exudations  of  such 
processes,  alone  or  in  company  with  other  intestinal  bacteria.  The 
V€)naifo)^i  appendic  also  is  frequently  the  seat  of  an  inflammation 
due  to  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  and  fsecal  calculi,  or  to  ex- 
tension from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ciecum.  The  results  are 
similar.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  rectum  (proctitis),  which  is 
likewise  caused  by  lodgment  of  faeces,  foreign  bodies,  and  the  like, 
may  lead  on  the  one  hand  to  ulceration  and  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  surrounding  tissue  (jferiprortifis),  and  on  the  other,  when 
of  longer  duration,  to  fibrous  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  formation  of  polypi. 

9.  Specific  Infiammations. — Amttic  or  qmieviic  cholera  is  due  to  a 
specific  bacterium  (p.  153)  which  causes  necrosis  and  desquama- 
tion of  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands,  most 
intense  in  those  of  the  ileum ;  and  which  also  produces  an  ex- 
cessively copious  watery  transudation  into  the  intestinal  tube.  The 
latter  is  accordingly  found  to  be  filled,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, with  a  fluid  mixed  with  abundant  flakes  (the  shed  epithelial 
cells)  and  resembling  gruel  or  rice-water.  The  actual  mucous  mem- 
brane and  in  part  also  the  submucous  coat,  more  rarely  tlie  serous, 
are  infiltrated  to  a  moderate  degree  with  round  cells,  and  the 
follicles  also  are  somewhat  swollen  owing  to  multiplication  of  their 
cellular  elements.  In  the  second  stage  {cholera  tifphoid)  the  mucous 
membrane  shows  on  the  contrary  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  not 
unlike  that  of  dysentery,  but  this  is  no  longer  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  action  of  cholera  bacteria,  being  probably 
due  to  the  penetration  into  the  mucous  membrane,  bared  of  its 
epithelium,  of  various  other  micro-organisms  which  have  not  yet 
been  certainly  recognised. 

The  Spirilluvi  cJtolnw  As^mtica'  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  during 
the  first  stage  of  the  process  in  the  flakes  floating  in  the  intestinal 
contents,  and  in  cases  which  run  a  rapid  course  it  is  present  in 
enormous  numbers,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  bacteria.  It  may 
further  be  detected  also  in  the  lumen  of  the  Lieberkiihn's  glands,  be- 
tween their  epithelial  cells,  and  even  in  the  sub-epithelial  connective 
tissue.  As  the  process  runs  its  course  the  numbers  of  spirilla  again 
diminish. 

In  cholera  nostras  the  anatomical  and  histological  changes  are 
similar  to  those  in  Asiatic  cholera,  but  their  cause  is  still  unknown. 

In  tf/phoid  /every  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  caused  by  the  BaciUvs 
typhosusy  there  is  found  in  the  first  stage  a  swelling  of  the  Peyer's 
patches  and  solitary  follicles  which  is  usually  very  considerable  and 
is   accompanied    by   catarrh    of    the    remaining    mucous    membrane. 
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These  changes  affect  especially  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  and  the 
caecum,  and  ate  due  to  an  abundant  multiplication  of  the  leucocytes 
and  of  the  cells  of  the  reticulum.  In  addition  to  this,  a  small- 
celled  infiltration  invades  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  parts,  as 
well  as  the  villi  and  the  submucous,  mimcular,  and  serous  coats,  in 
which  latter  it  may  even  form  nodular  collections  recalling  the 
appearance  of  lymphoid  tubercles  (ti/ph-oid  lymphomata).  lastly,  there 
is  also  a  very  considerable  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  and  transi- 
tional vessels  (Fig.   120,  c). 


i 


and  brcnklDR  down  at  U 
Art  of  Uio  awollen  Peyci 


In  the  secmul  stage  a  necrosis  of  the  I'eyer's  patches  and  solitarj 
follicles  sets  in  from  the  surface  downwards  (Fig,  120,  A),  which  may 
extend  to  various  depths  and  makes  itself  perceived  partly  by  granular 
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disintegration  or  disappearance  of  the  nuclei  {sirnph  nsc7vsis),  partly  by 
transformation  into  a  reticulum  {coagulation  ner.rosiji),  Sometimes, 
however,  the  so-called  eschar  shows  exactly  the  histological  appear- 
ances of  a  croupous  false  membrane,  under  which  the  epithelium  of 
the  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  glands  and  villi 
may  still  be  retained  in  many  places.  As  the  necrosed  parts  are 
next  cast  off,  idcers  are  formed,  and  if  in  this  process  any  blood- 
vessels of  lai-ger  size  are  eroded,  severe  hii*morrhages  also  occur,  while 
smaller  hiemorrhages  may  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  disease  by 
diapedesis  from  the  numerous  greatly  dilated  blood-vessels.  Should 
the  ulcers  not  be  very  de(»p  h(»aling  may  follow,  their  base  becoming 
covered  with  granulation  tissue  and  skinned  over.  The  slightly 
sunken  scars,  however,  remain  for  a  long  time  pigmented  (the  pigment 
originating  from  the  previous  hjrmorrhages)  and  usually  contain  no 
glands  or  follicles ;  the  villi  are  also  absent  as  a  rule,  or  present 
only  in  stunted  form. 

B€\sides  the  lymphoid  apparatus  of  the  intestine,  the  mesenteric 
fflands  belonging  to  the  latter  are  also  enlarged,  as  well  as  the  spleen. 
In  the  former  the  swelling  is  likewise  due  to  multiplication  of  the 
lymphoid  cells  as  well  jis  those  of  the  trabeculae,  and  te  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries.  In  many  cases  partial  necrosis  and  even  suppuration 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  also  take  place,  and  may  eventually  be 
succeeded  by  calcification.  How  much  of  the  swelling  of  the  spleen  is 
due  to  hypera*mia,  and  how  nmch  to  multiplication  of  the  cells,  is 
difficult  to  decide.  There  are  found  in  the  spleen,  in  many  cases,  as 
well  as  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  small  nodules  composed  of  round 
cells  (typhoid  lymphoma),  which  then  also  contain  typhoid  bacilli. 

For  all  remaining  particulars  regarding  the  occurrence  of  typhoid 
bacilli  and  the  complications  in  the  disease,  see  pp.  144-5  ;  and  for 
the  waxy  degeneration  of  certain  skeletal  muscles  which  is  often 
present  in  this  disease,  see  Part  III.,  Chapter  X.,  il.  In  the  sloughs 
of  Peyer's  patches,  as  well  as  in  the  ulcers,  there  are  found,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  typhoid,  other  bacteria  which  have  wandered  in  from 
the  intestine.  These  are  mostly  saprophytic,  but  may  sometimes 
make  their  way  thence  into  the  circulation  also  (Fig.  66,  e). 

Dysentery  is  an  inflammation  which  occurs  in  epidemics  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  is  variable  in  its  extent  and  intensity,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  is  restricted  to  the  large  intestine.  Its 
causation  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  some  holding  that  bacteria, 
others  that  amcebse  (Amoeba  coli),  are  the  excitants  of  the  disease. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  several  processes,  distinct  both 
etiologically  and  anatomically,  are  at  present  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  dysentery. 


THE    STOMACH 


generated    and    desqua mated    epiDielial    cells    und    leucocytes,    whiles 
besides   the  mucous   tiietubrane,  the  submucosa  itself  also  aometiiueB  I 


ahowH  a  moderate  degree   of  small- celled   in  filtration,  and  its  blood- 
vessels become  dilated. 

In  the  chroiiie  stage  (Fig.  118)  the  prominent  change  is  at  firet  j 
hyperplasia  of  the  glands  and  connective  tissue,  in  consequence  of  1 
which  the  former  become  elongated  and  coiled,  and  often  distended  ■ 
also  with  stagnating  secretion,  or  changed  into  little  cysts  having  1 
mucous  or  colloid  contents,  the  wall  of  which  again  may  itself  push  f 
out  papillary  excrescences.  The  hyperpliistic  connective  tissue  between  I 
the  tubes  appears  at  the  outset  very  rich  in  small  round  cells  (rf),  I 
which  may  even  form  groups  like  follicles  near  the  niUBCularia  i 
mucosa.'.  The  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  also  producea  | 
an  enlargement  of  the  villous  protuberances  (")  normally  present  on  I 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Now,  as  those  parts  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  which  the  connective  tissue  and  glands  have  1 
attained  to  a  more  considerable  degree  of  hyperplasia  project  above  1 
the  rest  in  the  form  of  numerous  small  fiat  elevations  (A),  the  resuU  f 
is  the  so-called  '  elat  maJiifUwi^,'  which,  should  the  pi-ocess  become  I 
further  intensified,  may  even  end  in  the  formation  of  isolated  or  I 
numerous  poli/jii  of  larger  or  smaller  size.  The  glands  of  the  mucoua  f 
membrane    covering    the    latter    are   very   often   foimd   elongated   or  \ 


dilnte(^,  and  also  increased  in  minjber,  and  iire  lined  tliroiigliout  with 
a  cylindrical  epithelium  which  assnines  in  places  the  fnrm  of  goblet 
cells.      Cynti  not  uuconimonly  develop  from  the  dilated  glands. 


p*.     jm^ 


tliniUKb  tliD  Biiicuiw  mambnuis,  x  m.  (HiiauUiiylln  and  oualn.)  A,  Thii  prumlnimiiH 
nl  tbs  tniicinis  tnombrnDa  Hpsnicd  hf  ■  depmiluu.  asd  ciinaUtudiijt  tho  'Ini  unurf- 
lant ;  a.  KnliTKHt  vllloui  prncMH  of  ih«  iiiihca  of  tbs  ukil-ous  tnimbmn  :  b,  U|ip>r 
iwRDaeiit  at  tlifl  pupslu  glniidH.  wUh  niucciiu-degaDerBltd  epLthfiliuiQ  ;  t,  Ltmor  Hgmciit 
of  IHpaIn  gUud*  1  i,  Smnll-oellod  Infiltntlon  uf  piuctnu  mnnbrauii :  i,  U  iiacubiri*  maeomr. 


When  t,'astric  catarrh  ie  oF  longer  duration  the  intcrtubular  c 
tivt!  tissiiH  gradually  becomes  poorer  in  celts  and  firmer,  and  also 
A'iiquently  shows  a  deposit  in  its  substance  of  little  pigment  granules 
derived  from  small  ha-morrhayes.  As,  niort-over,  the  glands  also 
gradually  perish,  a  thinning  and  atrcjihy  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  thus  brought  about. 

Several  factors  may  act  in  the  i-uimilioii.  of  gastric  catarrh, 
amongst  which  especially  abnormal  fenuentation  of  the  gastric 
contents,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  venous  congestion,  play  a  frequent 
part. 

DJj>litJirrl/ir  i/a-atrilis  either  develops  in   the  course  of  a  diphllicria, 


THE  INTESTINAL   CANAL 


in  the  cicatricial  tissue  wliicli  has  fonaed  after  operative  interferenoe  1 
with  the  intestine  {e.g.,  extirpation  of  tumours).     Should  this  take 
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extensive  and  bulky  cicatricial  tissue,  and  hence  to  narrowing  of 
the  intestinal  tube.     For  intestinal  actincnnycosis,  see  p.  159. 

Of  iwW'farmatiotui  the  polypi  and  mrniumuita  must  be  mentioned. 
The  former  may  occur  even  in  the  absence  of  inflammation,  and  are 
most  frequently  found  in  the  rectum.  They  have  a  structure  similar 
to  that  of  gastric  polypi,  i.e.,  they  are  very  rich  in  long  and  much- 
convoluted  tubular  glands,  branched  or  dilated  into  cysts,  and  lined 
with  cylindrical  epithelium.  If  they  prolapse  from  the  anus  the 
cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  surface  changes  into  flat-celled  epithelium. 

Carcinoma  appears  in  the  form  either  of  glandular  or  colloid 
cancer  or,  in  the  lowest  segment  of  the  rectum,  of  epithelioma. 

Vegetable  mirro-oryaniwvi — mostly  bacteria,  but  also  yeasts — exist 
in  large  numbers  in  the  intestinal  canal  even  under  normal  conditions, 
but  they  are  especially  abundant  whenever  the  intestinal  contents 
become  thin.  Many  of  the  bacteria  seem  to  multiply  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  under  certain  conditions  which  are  not  yet  accurately 
known,  when  they  set  up  certain  morbid  disturbances,  to  which  prob- 
ably cholera  nostras  belongs. 

Of  animal  pai^asites,  Amosba  colij  Paramecium  coli,  and  Oercom/mas 
and  Trichonwim^H  intestinali%  all  belonging  to  the  class  of  Protozoa, 
are  observed  ;  and  from  that  of  Vermes,  Taenia  solium,  mediocaneUata, 
nana  and  cucumenna,  Bothriocephalm  lotus,  Ascaris  lumbricoides, 
Oxyurin  vermicnlari%  Ancliylostomum  diwdcuale,  Trichoccphalus  dispar, 
and  Trichiiha  spiral i.'i ;   for  particulars  of  which  see  page  166  et  seq. 

IV.    THE  PERITONEUM. 

11.  Ascites  and  Inflammation. — In  the  fluid  of  a^ites  are  found 
scanty  endothelial  cells,  for  thi^  niont  part  fatty-degenerated,  which 
are  partly  isolated,  partly  in  nieinbnine-Iike  masses ;  also  single 
(frequently  swollen)  leucocytes ;  and  sometimes,  in  addition  to  these, 
very  delicate  filainous  coagula,  and  minute  droplets  of  fat.  The 
last  are  in  many  cases  tolerably  abundant,  e.g.,  in  carcinoma  of  the 
peritoneum  and  in  chronic  peritonitis  {hydrops  adiposus).  In  the 
so-called  chylous  ((scifrs  (effusion  of  chyle  into  the  abdominal  cavity) 
the  fat  is  present  in  the  form  of  extremely  minute,  feebly  shining 
granules,  surrounded  by  an  albuminous  envelope,  and  requiring  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  or  alkalies  before  they  will  run  together  to 
form  larger  drops,  which  can  be  distinctly  recognised  as  fat.  If 
the  fluid  is  stained  with  blood,  more  or  less  numerous  red  cor- 
puscles are  of  course  present;  and  lastly,  in  carcinoma  or  sarcoma 
of  the  peritoneum  very  minute  particles  or  cells  corresponding  to 
the  form  of  tumour  may  be  found  in  the  fluid,  and  in  echinococcuf 
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of  the  peritoneum  cysts  or  free  scolices,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  hooks 
or  fragments  of  cyst-wall. 

When  the  dropsy  lasts  for  some  time  a  proliferation  of  the  endo- 
thelium often  takes  place,  and  also  partial  fatty  degeneration  and- 
increased  desquamation,  together  with  growth  of  the  connective-tissue 
cells  of  the  serosa,  which  may  then  lead  to  circumscribed  or  more 
diffuse  fibrous  thickenings  of  the  serous  coat,  and  adhesions  of  the 
intestines  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

Aeute  peritonitis  may  be  piimary  or  secondary  according  to  its 
mode  of  occurrence.  In  the  latter  case  it  develops  by  extension  of 
an  inflammation,  or  importation  of  an  exciting  cause  of  inflammation, 
from  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  from  a  distant  centre  of  disease  by 
means  of  the  circulation.  The  cause  referred  to  is  either  a  definite 
bacterium  {Streptococcus  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  Diplococcus  pneu- 
monice,  Bacillus  typlumcs,  Bacterium  coli  commune,  and  possibly  Gono- 
coccus),  or  an  agent  producing  its  effects  by  chemical  action  (ex- 
travasation of  gastric  or  intestinal  contents,  etc.).  How  and  whence 
the  excitants  of  pi*imary  peritonitis — up  to  the  present  the  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes  and  Diplococcus  pneumoniae  have  been  recognised  as 
such — gain  entrance  into  the  abdominal  cavity  has  not  yet  been 
made  clear. 

When  the  peritonitis  is  due  to  extension  of  an  inflammation  from 
the  neighbouring  parts  its  character  corresponds  to  that  of  the  latter. 
In  the  remaining  cases  the  exudation  may  be  serous,  fi])rinous, 
purulent,  or  mixed,  but  most  frequently  fibrino-purulent ;  whilst  in 
extravasations  of  faeces,  gangrene  of  the  gut,  and  so  forth,  it  may 
also  assume  a  putrid  character. 

When  examined  histologically,  the  serous  coat  is  found  to  be 
not  only  hypenemic  but  infiltrated  with  serum  or  with  fibrin,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  more  or  less  numerous  leucocytes.  To  this 
is  further  added  proliferation  and  increased  desquamation  of  the 
endothelium,  and  deposition  of  fibrinous  or  purulent  exudations  upon 
the  surface  of  the  serosa.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  also  frequently 
dilated  and  filled  with  thrombi,  while  their  endothelium  is  swollen 
or  undergoing  proliferation.  Should  healing  set  in,  a  vascular  em- 
bryonic tissue  grows  out  from  the  serosa  after  absorption  of  the 
exudation  (compare  p.  201),  and  this  gradually  changes  into  firm 
connective  tissue,  leading  to  thickenings  of  the  serosa  or  adhesions 
{adhesive  peritonitis),  sometimes  also  to  much  shrinking  of  the  great 
omentum  and  mesentery  {peritonitis  deformans). 

Chronic  peritonitis  has  the  same  termination.  It  either  originates 
in  an  acute  inflammation,  or  runs  a  lingering  course  from  the  outset. 

12.  Infective  Grannlomata  and  New-formations,  etc. — In  tuberculosis  of 
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the  peritoneum  either  the  disease  restricts  itself  merely  to  isolated 
patches  of  the  membrane,  or  the  tubercles  are  distributed  over  its 
entire  area.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  usually  also  a  more  or  less 
intense  chronic  peritonitis,  with  a  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  and  often 
blood-stained  exudation.  In  this  form  there  is  found  a  particularly 
active  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  accompanied  by  increased 
desquamation,  as  well  as  cellular  infiltration  of  the  serous  coat,  with 
emigration  of  red  corpuscles  and  extravasations  of  blood  (ecchymoses). 
In  many  cases  the  inflammation  exhibits  the  character  of  adhesive 
peritonitis. 

Of  the  pHmari/  nm:  (inrwtJin  the  endothelial  mrcoina  must  especially 
be  mentioned,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  flat  nodules  connected 
together  by  bands.  In  the  connective-tissue  stroma,  which  is  usually 
tirm,  are  found  alveoli  containing  large  epithelioid  cells,  which  are, 
however,  formed  by  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  or  of  the  serosa  itself.  The  alveoli  not  only  frequently  follow 
the  arrangement  of  the  lymi)hatic  vessels,  but  sometimes  still  permit 
of  the  recognition  of  a  lumen  as  well  as  of  the  proliferative  pro- 
cesses in  the  endothelium  of  these  vessels  (Fig.  36).  By  dis- 
appearance of  the  cells  in  the  alveoli  and  condensation  of  the 
stroma  there  mjiy  result,  as  in  a  scirrhus,  a  contraction  of  the 
nodules  and  serosa  as  well  as  of  the  intestines  themselves.^ 

Of  animal  ]xira,fifes,  Echinococcus  is  frequently  found. 

Ezamixiation  of  the  Intestine  and  Perltoneun,  and  of  their  Contents.— The  micro- 
scopic investigation  uf  the  intestinal  contents  is  in  many  cases  materially  assisted 
by  a  previous  naked-eye  examination,  as  in  this  way  not  only  can  the  consistence 
and  colour  of  the  contents  or  stooKs  be  determined,  but  the  larger  undigested 
masses  of  food-constituents,  animal  or  vegetable,  such  as  tendon  tissue,  arteries, 
\)errie8,  fragments  of  vegetibles,  etc.,  may  be  detected,  as  well  as  certain  patho- 
logical products  such  as  pus,  mucus,  masses  of  necrosed  tissue  (from  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  or  entire  wall  of  the  intestine,  or  the  pancreas),  not  to 
mention  i)articles  of  tumours,  concretions,  and,  lastly,  intestinal  worms. 

Tlie  microscopic  examination  itself  is  carried  out  on  the  same  general  principles 
as  tliat  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  reveals  first  of  all  elements  of  food 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  latter,  such  as  ctgetahle  cells,  starch  granules 
(large  quantities  of  which  indicate  morbid  conditions  of  the  intestine),  elastic 
tissue,  muscle  Jibres  (stained  yellowish,  and  with  or  without  distinct  transverse 
striation  ;  in  great  abundance  in  liquid  stools),  and  fat.  The  latter  is  usually 
present  'aja  needle-shaped  crystals  (Fig.  13),  which  are  found  normally  in  infants 
at  the  l)rea8t,  but  otherwise  occur  in  considerable  quantities  only  in  acholic 
stools,  and  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  pancreas.  Other  cr^'stals,  such  as  those 
of  calcium  carbonate,  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  oxalate,  and  of  ammonto-magnesian 

^Many  authorities  class  the  new -formation  described  amongst  the  inflame 
tions,  and  give  it  the  name  of  lymphangeitis  carcinomatodes. 
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\tin']^le\  phosphate^  as  well  as  Charcot- Leyden  and  cholestearin  crystals^  may  also  be 
found,  but  have  no  pathological  significance. 

In  intestinal  hamiorrhages  (occurring  in  the  course  of  dysentery,  typhoid  fever, 
etc.)  intact  red  corpuscles  are  scarcely  ever  met  with,  but  only  masses  of  pig- 
ment and  hiematoidin  crystals.  Demonstration  of  Teichmann's  crystals  must  be 
resorted  to  in  doubtful  cases  (see  p.  191). 

If  mticus  is  present  in  the  intestinal  contents  it  is  often  so  intimately  mixed 
with  the  latter  that  it  can  only  be  recognised  by  microscopic  examination,  by 
the  granular  striation  which  occurs  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  occurs  in  larger  masses,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  Jatter  some- 
times take  an  elongated  ribbon-like  or  vermiform  shape  (p.  239).  The  use  of 
tlie  reactions  peculiar  to  mucin  (p.  54)  will  guard  against  any  possible  error. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mucus  may  also  occur  in  the  form  of  small  lumps, 
recalling  the  appearance  of  grains  of  boiled  sago  (p.  240),  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  swollen  masses  of  starch.  The  latter,  however,  would  stain  blue 
ou  adding  LugoPs  solution. 

Epithelial  ceUs  and  leucocytes  may  be  met  with  even  in  normal  intestinal  con- 
tents, but  only  isolated.  Their  occurrence  in  larger  numbers  indicates  catarrhal, 
and  suppurative  or  ulcerative  processes  respectively.  The  epithelial  cells  may  then 
form  coherent  agglomerations  of  considerable  size,  or  even  appear  as  glove- like 
coverings  from  the  villL  Particles  of  tumours^  should  such  be  foimd  in  the  stools, 
are  examined  after  the  methods  described  on  pp.  110  and  111. 

The  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  consist  of  exudations  or  transu- 
dations, are  examined  respectively  according  to  the  rules  which  hold  good  for 
exudations  (p.  75)  and  fluids  (p.  5)."  If  the  fluid  is  very  poor  in  solid  elements 
it  may  be  made  to  sediment  by  standing  in  a  conical  glass,  or  by  means  of 
Stenbeck's  centrifugal  machine,  and  the  deposit  then  examined.  In  chylous 
ascites  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid  or  of  caustic  potash  solution  will  dissolve 
the  albuminous  envelopes  of  the  granules  and  allow  the  fatty  nature  of  the 
latter  to  become  distinctly  apparent. 

As  a  rule  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  distinguish  isolated  cancer  cells  with 
certainty  from  endothelial  cells,  although  the  former  are  in  general  marked 
by  their  polymorphism'  and  the  strikingly  large  size  of  their  nuclei.  As,  however, 
cancer  cells  frequently  show  the  glycogen  reaction  on  addition  of  LugoFs  solution, 
whilst  endothelial  cells  usually  do  not,  a  distinction  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
this  fact.  Generally  speaking,  however,  great  caution  is  needed  in  making  such 
a  differential  diagnosis. 

The  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  and  abdominal  cavity  for 
animal  and  vegetable  parasites  is  conducted  according  to  the  rules  given  in 
Part  II.,  Cliapters  V.  and  VI.  Amongst  the  non-pathogenic  intestinal  bacteria 
there  are  also  some  which  stain  blue  with  Lugol's  solution.  Yeasts  are  present 
especially  in  the  acid  stools  of  children. 

Examination  of  the  intestine  itself  as  well  as  of  the  peritoneum  is  carried 
out  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  stomach. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  LIVER,  lULE-DUCTS,  AND  PANCREAS. 

I.    THE  LIVEK. 

1.  Degenerations,  Pigmentary  and  Leucadmic  Infiltrations,  and  Atrophy. 
— Cloudy  sivrllw//  (parenchj/mafous  (hyenerntUm)  occurs  very  frequently 
in  the  liver  in  diseases  due  to  infection  and  intoxication,  and  con- 
sists, as  in  other  organs,  in  the  deposition  of  small  dark  albuminoid 
granules  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  hepatic  cells  (Fig.  12,  rf),  owing 
to  which  the  latter  swell,  and  the  nucleus  may  even  be  concealed. 
In  the  diseases  mentioned  it  frequently  passes  into  fatty  degeneratuyii, 
which,  however,  is  present  in  its  most  characteristic  form  in  poisoning 
with  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  and  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver. 

In  acute  yellow  atrophy  (Fig.  123),  which  may  probably  be  counted 
amongst  the  acute  infective  diseases,  we  find  first  of  all,  as  in  fatty 
degenerations  of  the  organ  due  to  other  causes,  the  hepatic  cells 
densely  packed  with  fat-droplets  of  small  and  medium  size  (a),  and 
which  do  )wt  e<xtlestr ;  and  in  consequence  the  cells  and  entire  organ 
])ecome  somewhat  enlarged.  This  is  then  followed  by  a  disint^ration 
of  the  hepatic  cells,  on  the  site  of  which  we  now  observe  merely 
collections  of  fat-drops,  fatty  detritus,  yellow  pigment-granules,  and 
sometimes  also  crystals  of  biliruljin.  Up  to  this  point  the  liver  is  of 
an  intense  yellow  colour,  and  is  at  first  somewhat  enlarged,  but  sub- 
sefiuently  reduced  in  size  {yellow  atrophy) ;  but  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  fatty  detritus  the  stroma  and  blood-vessels  come  into 
greater  prominence,  so  that  such  spots  appear  red  (red  atrophy).  In 
these  portions  the  place  of  the  acini  is  found  to  be  occupied  by 
connective  tissue  infiltrated  more  or  less  intensely  with  small  cells  (d), 
and  in  this,  in  addition  to  isolated  survivors  of  the  hepatic  cells, 
mostly  atrophic  and  tilled  with  bile  pigment  (b)  or  undergoing  fatty 
degeneration,  there  are  also  seen  peculiar  branching  columns  and 
tubes  composed  of  epithelial  elements  (c),  in  which  the  latter  * 
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bile-ducts,  are  probably  to  be  itigankd  as  tbe  I'esult  uf  a  nye-uvralive 
growth  on  the  part  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  old  bile  canaliculj. 

Fatty  degeneration  must  not  be  confounded  with  fatfy  injiUraiion   ' 
of  the  liver  {fatly  liccr,  Fig.  128,  A),  wliiuli  consists  in  an  excessive  , 
storage  of  fat  in  that  organ,  and  occurs  in  well-nourished  individuals, 
in  chronic  alcoholism,  and  in  tuberculosis.     Since  the  fat  is  brought 
by  the  portal  vein  it  ia   first  deposited  in    the   hepatic   cell8   at   the   i 
peripheral  portions  of  the   acini,   and   only   e.\tends  over   the   entire 
organ   when   the  condition   is   of  a   hij;her   degree   of  intensity.     At 
the    beginning   several   minute  fat-droplets  are   present   in   the  cells, 
which  subsequently  coalesce  to  form  Inrnr  drops  which   till  the  entire   | 
cell,  but  again  break  up  into  small  drops  as  the  process  subsides. 

Amyloid  drgcnc-ratUm-  (Fig.  15)  usually  implicates  the  entire  organ; 
more  rarely  it    is   merely  circumscribed.      It   first   of  all   alfecta  the 
capillaries,  usually  those  in  the  so-called  "intermediate  zone"  of  the 
acini    {i.e.,  approximately   midway   between   periphery   aud   centre   of   i 
the   aciuua),   the   wall   of  the   capillary    becoming   converted    into    a 
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homogeneous  mass  of  niiequdl  thickness,  while  its  eiidotlielium  at 
firat  reuaius  intuct.  The  small  cirCericis  are  next  involved,  and  in 
these  again  chiefly  the  media;  and  lastly,  the  hepatic  cells  may 
also  lose  their  nuclei  and  be  changed  into  glassy  niaases.  UaiiaUy, 
however,  these  cells  merely  disappear  by  atrophy  (Fig,  15,  d),  or 
show  fatty  infiltration.  In  amyloid  degeneration  the  0Tp\n  is  always 
very  poor  in  blood,  as  the  degenerated  vessels,  although  still  re- 
maining pervious  (that  is  to  say,  they  can  still  usually  he  completely 
filled  by  artilicial  injection),  are  nevertheless  considerably  narrowed. 
Regarding  glyeogai  diyeii^ratwn,  see  p.  57. 

In  ictrrv.3  the  hepatic  cells,  chiefly  those  in  the  centre  of  tlie  lobules, 
are  found  partly  Infiltrated  with  light  yellow  pigment  in  solution,  end 
partly  filled  with  yellow  or  brownish-red  pigment-granules.  More 
rarely  there  is  a  deposit  of  bilirubin  crystals.  If  the  icterus  is  very 
intense,  in  addition  to  the  above  we  see  many  hile-capillaries  dis- 
tended in  an  irregular  manner  with  homogeneous  yellowish- brown 
or  greenish  masses. 


y 


toiylln  and  cuilii.)  o.  Bnoch  of  jnrtal  win  ;  b,  BniKU.iwl]ed  Inaitrntlan  d[  Ollunn'n 
onHule;  e.  BilQ.<luol;  d,  Hapatlo  ftrt«ry ;  e,  Pdrlphory  of  ah  hamlic  mcinut',/.  HipaU« 
calU  dcrald  ol  nualal  (necrutioT):  f.  Nuoluted  brirntlc  i»Ui:  il,  SopHntod  siHlulbuUul 


Pigmtntary  ilfposil  in  the  liver  takes  place  also  in  severe  forms  of 
intermittent  fevor  in  which  the  pigment  (melanin)  formal  in  con- 
eequence   of  the    destruction    of    red   corpuscles    by   the   plosmodia 
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(see  p.  1681  first  accumulates,  like  the  fiit  in  fatty  infiltration,  in  t 
capillaries  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  acini  (Fig.  124,  r).  Here 
it  appears  in  the  Tonn  of  brown  or  black  grains  and  masses,  partly  e 
closed  in  white  corpuscles  (which  may  be  considerably  increased  in  size 
thereby)  and  partly  free  (i  and  ^■).  Later,  it  is  found  outside  of  the 
blood-vessels  also,  in  the  fixed  cells  of  the  circumportal  connective 
tissue  and  in  those  of  the  liver.  In  intermittent  fever  of  long  dura- 
tion besides  the  pigmentary  deposit,  there  is  usually  also  a  cellular 
infiltration  (?))  and  hyjierplasia  of  Ulisson's  capsule  even  to  its  finest 
ramifications  {pu/mnitluri/  imlumtum).  Pigmentary  deposit  in  the 
liver  is  found  also  in  other  diseases  which  are  accompanied  by 
extensive  destruction  of  red  corpngcles.  such  as  pernicious  ana:-mia. 
We  then  find  in  the  actual  hepatic  cells  granules  which  are  partly 
yellow  or  brown,  partly  colourle.ss,  but  whinli  give  the  iron  reACtion 
(see  p.  60). 


Leucmnvk  infiltration  (Fig.  125)  has  a  predilection  for  the  liver. 
When  it  occurs  we  find  extraordinarily  large  numbers  of  white  cor- 
puscles not  only  in  the  capillaries  (e)  and  smaller  blood-vessels  {a),  but 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  as  well  as  in  the  tissue  of  Glisson's 
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capsule,  in  which  latter  it  is  present  either  as  a  diffuse  infiltration  (6) 
or  in  llie  form  of  little  nodules.  A  portion  of  the  hepntic  cells  are 
destroyed  owing  to  contpression  by  the  distended  capillaries. 


In  cyanolk  alrojihi/  (nu/mrg  liver.  Fig.  126),  which  develops  especi- 
ally ill  obstmctioDS  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  central  veins 
together  with  the  adjoining  capillaries  (6)  of  the  acini  are  seen  to 
be  distended  aud  the  hepatic  cells  thereby  more  or  less  compressed, 
atrophied    (f),   and   usually   full    of  yellow   or   brown    granules   of 
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pigment,   which   at  last  may  alone   remain,  the  hepatic  cells  having  i 
completely  disappeared.     The  venous  stasis  sometimes  leads  to  hjemor- 
rhftges,  nnd,  when  it   lasts  lonfrer,  on  the   one  hand   to  growth  and 
small-celletl    infiltration    of   Glisson'a    capsule   (ci/aruitk  cir-r/iosU),   oa  I 
the  other  to  fatly  infiltmtion  of  the  liver  cells  (f)  at  the  periphery 
of  the  acini  (fatty  nutmey  liver), 

S.  Infiammationa. — Sappitrative  hepatit-k  occnrs  when   the  causes  (^~j 
intlanjrnation,  usually  pyococci,  make  iheir  way  into  the  liver  through 
a  wound,  from  one  nf  the  adjacent  organs,  or  by  the  blood-vessels  (veua 
poitie,  hepatic   arleiy,  or   more   rarely   tlie   vena   cava,  and,  in  new- 
born children,  the  umbilical   vein).      A  suppurative   inflammation   of  \ 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  or  bile-duels  may  likewise  give  rise  to   . 
the  condition. 

The    most    frequent    form    is    iiu-tiMlniw    iiijltimmatkm    (Fig.   127). 


i,  EmbolUB  ol  coocl  In  tha  hep*tl( 


.[■in-cr  at  »  Mi),    (Wnlgort's  BuxilBciil 
f  piu  rorpmlM  {alMcow  nt  tlie  poriphory  o(  nn 
apUlkriH  -.  r,  Neorotio  brmdi  of  liccr  «U> ;  d 


!.'■.,  that  iu  which  the  excitants  are  brought  to  the  liver  by  the 
circulation  from  an  already  existing  focus  of  suppuration.  In  this 
case  the  pyococci  settle  in  the  capillaries  (!>)  or  small  branches  of 
the  veins  and  arteries,  which  they  fill  more  or  less  completely  by 
their  multiplication.  If  a  small  portal  or  arterial  twig  is  completely 
stopped  by  them,  the  result  is,  first,  an  intense  hypenemia  and  j 
in   the   area   supplied   by    the   vessel,   and   ultimately   necrOBiflJ 
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succeeded  by  suppurative  inflammation.  If  the  lodgment  of  cocci 
takes  place  only  in  the  capillaries  (ft),  there  is  no  hyperaemia,  but 
immediate  necrosis  (r),  which  then  is  likewise  succeeded  by  suppura- 
tive inflammation  (a).  In  this  the  walls  of  the  vessel  and  the  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue  are  densely  infiltrated  with  pus  corpuscles, 
and  by  advance  of  this  infiltration,  and  liquefaction  of  the  necrotic 
or  cell-infiltrated  tissue,  small  abscesses  are  finally  formed. 

When  a  suppurative  inflammation  exists  anywhere  within  the  area 
drained  by  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein,  there  may  first  ensue 
a  thrombo- phlebitis  of  the  radicles  and  trunk  of  the  vein  {pyle- 
phlebitvi),  owing  to  extension  of  the  inflanmiation  to  the  former;  and 
this  may  then  advance  into  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  in  the 
interior  of  the  liver,  even  as  far  as  their  finer  ramifications.  Here 
also  there  follows  purulent  infiltration  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and 
of  Glisson's  capsule,  with  formation  of  abscesses ;  but  the  suppuration 
does  not  extend  to  the  acini  themselves,  and  the  hepatic  cells  perish 
only  from  the  pressure  of  the  abscesses. 

Chroiiic  interstitial  inflammation  (cirrhosis)  may  be  set  up  by 
various  influences,  such  as  alcoholism,  disease  of  vessels,  biliary  stasis, 
etc.,  and  may  also  begin  in  various  ways,  according  as  it  is  or  is  not 
preceded  by  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells.  It  is,  however,  always 
localised  in  Glisson's  capsule,  which  in  the  first  stage  at  least  is  more 
or  less  densely  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells  (Fig.  128,  c). 
According  to  the  extent  and  results  of  the  inflammation  two  forms 
are  distinguished,  viz.,  hypertrophic  and  atrophic  cirrhosis,  and  of  the 
latter  again  a  granular  and  a  lobular  form. 

nijpertrophic  cirrhosis,  also  called  biliary  cirrhosis,  usually  follows 
changes  in  the  bile-ducts,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the 
capsule  of  Glisson  for  the  most  part  continues  permanently  in  the 
state  of  small-celled  infiltration,  and  consequently  no  contraction 
and  no  considerable  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells  takes  place,  the 
liver  thus  remaining  large  and  its  surface  smooth. 

In  atrophic  cirrhosis,  however,  the  small-celled  infiltration  leads  to 
formation  in  Glisson*s  capsule  of  firm  contracting  connective  tissue, 
poor  in  cells,  while  at  the  periphery  of  the  capsule  the  small- 
celled  infiltration  may  advance  and  even  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  acini  along  the  capillaries.  Owing  to  the  shrinking  of  the 
connective  tissue  the  smaller  twigs  of  the  portal  vein  and  also  the 
capillaries  in  the  interior  of  the  acini  become  obliterated,  but  this 
again  may  ha  partially  compensated  for  by  a  new  formation  of  blood- 
vessels fed  from  the  hepatic  artery.  At  first  the  hepatic  cells  often 
show  fatty  infiltration  (Fig.  128,  A),  and  likewise  (especially  at  the 
peripliery  of  the  acini)  a  copious  deposit  of  yellow  and  brown  pigment 
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I  coii9e(iiience  of  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  bile  dne  to  I 
obliteration   of  biliary   ducts    in   the   contractinp   capsule   of  OlifiM 


Later,  the  hepatic  cells  and  acini  atrophy  (Fi^'.   129,  a  nnd  b),  parti; 
in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  numerous  hlood-vessels,  but  chiefli 
from   the  conBtriction   exercised   by   the   shrinking   connective  tissi 
According  as  the  process  is  restricted  merely  to  the  principal  branch) 
of  Glisson's  capsule,  or  involves  also  its  finer  ramifications  and  peni 
trates  even  into  the  acini,  larger  or  smaller  groups  of  the  latter 
constricted  off,  and   these   then  project  from  the  surface,  as  well 
from  the  face  of  cuts  into  the  substance,  in  the  form  of  coarse  bosses 
or   lobules    ["/(oA-n«i/   /tiwr  "J,   or   of  fine  granules,  thus  constituting 
respectively    the    lohvlar    and   ffranidar    forms    of   cirrliosis.     If   the 
atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells  is  more  considerable,  rows  of  epithelial 
tubules  and  bauds  are  found  in   the  newly-formed  connective  tissue 
(Fig.   129,  d)   similar  to  those   seen    in   acute    yellow    atrophy,   and 
having  also  a  like  origin  and  significance. 
3.  Infective    Grannlomata,    New-formations,    and    Parasites.  — 


-Tiiber-^^^ 


TUBFRCrLOSIS 


t  of  tht  hvrr  occ  rs  most  fre  j  e  tlj  as  a  part  of  general  acute 
mliary  tuberculoRs    t!  p  t  I  etilps  de\eIopng  for  the  n  o'lt  part  in 


the  circumportal  connective  tissue,  and  but  seldom  in  the  interior 
of  the  acini  also.  It  is  sometimes  Furtlier  followed  liy  a  more  or 
less  extensive  amall-celled  infiltration  of  the  capsule  of  ttlisBon. 
When  the  tubercles  develop  in  the  vicinity  of  small  bile-ducts,  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  latter  may  also  take  on  growth  and  collect 
together  in  places  into  structures  apparently  composed  of  giant  cells. 

Syphilis  in  adults  occurs  in  the  liver  rarely  in  the  form  of  a 
hepatitis  distributed  evenly  over  the  entire  organ,  and  recalling  the 
appearances  of  cirrhosis.  Usually  it  takes  a  more  focal  form,  in 
which  case  we  find  on  one  or  more  spots,  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  an   extensive   small-celled    infillrnlion    involving  not  only   the 
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capsule  of  Glisson,  but  also  the  connective  tissue  within  the  acini, 
the  infiltration  radiating  out  with  diminishing  intensity  in  various 
directions  as  from  a  principal  focus.  Eventually  the  round-celled 
tissue  becomes  converted  into  a  continuously  contracting  connective 
tissue,  poor  in  cells,  which  causes  atrophy  of  the  acini  and  hepatic 
cells  which  it  encloses,  and  in  this  way  produces  deeply-retracted 
depressions  of  the  surface  of  the  organ. 

Lying  in  the  substance  of  the  infiltration  there  are  also  frequently 
found  nodes  (gummata),  the  larger  of  which  usually  permit  of  the 
recognition  of  three  strata,  viz.,  a  caseous  centre,  surrounded  first  by 
a  zone  of  spindle  cells  (or,  even  already,  of  cicatricial  tissue), 
and  outside  of  all  by  a  zone  of  round  cells.  The  caseous  centre  may 
subsequently  become  absorbed,  while  the  peripheral  part  is  com- 
pletely metamorphosed  into  firm  connective  tissue  containing  but 
few  cells.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  in  addition  to  the  large 
gummata,  other  nodules  which  are  quite  small,  in  fact  can  only  be 
perceived  with  the  microscope,  and  consist  of  round  cells  solely. 

Inherited  syphilis  may  also  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  gummata 
in  the  liver — nodules  of  some  size  as  well  as  very  numerous  minute 
ones,  which  latter  develop  in  the  interstitial  tissue  surrounding  the 
blood-vessels — but  it  much  more  frequently  causes  a  diffuse  hepatitis. 
In  this  case  there  occurs  all  over  the  organ  a  small-celled  infiltration 
of  the  capsule  of  Glisson  which  also  penetrates  into  the  acini  between 
the  hepatic  cells  and  capillaries,  so  that  the  latter  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  fairly  broad  lines  of  a  highly  cellular  tissue.  Here 
the  liver  is  considerably  enlarged,  but  there  is  also  a  form  of  syphilitic 
hepatitis  which  resembles  atrophic  cirrhosis. 

Of  new-foi*mations,  the  cavernous  angioma  (Fig.  29),  in  the  first 
place,  is  encountered  with  tolerable  frequency  in  the  livers  of  old 
persons.  It  is  formed  chiefly  by  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  of  a 
circumscribed  portion  of  the  liver,  with  simultaneous  atrophy  of  the 
hepatic  cells.  The  septa  of  the  angioma  may  be  of  varying  degrees 
of  thickness,  and  the  spaces  of  different  sizes.  Obliteration  of  the 
cavities  and  cicatrisation  may  eventually  take  place,  owing  to  a 
formation  of  thrombi  which  then  become  organised. 

The  melanotic  is  the  most  frequently  observed  of  the  sarcomata, 
but  usually — perhaps  always — as  a  metastatic  tumour.  Its  cells 
may  at  first  be  round  and  non-pigmented,  but  later  they  become 
larger,  flatter,  and  more  like  endothelial  cells,  and  fill  with  pigment 
(Fig.  40).  The  tumour  occurs  either  in  the  form  of  nodes  or  quite 
diffusely. 

The  adenoma^  which  is  not  uncommonly  multiple,  occurs  in  two 
forms :  as  adenoma  of  the  hUe-dncts,  and  as  adenoma  of  the  h-epatic 
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etUa,  The  former  consists  of  tul>es  and  of  bands  of  cells,  which  in 
their  configuration  and  in  the  form  of  their  individual  cells  recall 
the  appearance  of  Itile-ducts,  from  the  epithelium  of  which  they  havt- 
evidently  originated.  The  liver-celled  adenoma,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  or  less  copies  in  its  structure  the  acinous  arrangement  of  the 
liver,  its  cells  also  corresponding  for  the  most  part  with  the  hepatic 
cells,  from  which  they  may  probably  be  derived.  The  adenoma 
differs  from  carcinoma  above  all  in  its  sharp  delimitation  from  the 
hepatic  tissne,  which  may  even  find  expression  iu  the  presence  of  a 
fibrous  capsule. 
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Cy»ls  may  form  in  the  liver  from   the  vasa  aben*antia  of  the  bile- 
ducts,   owing    to   accumulation   of   the    secn'tion   derived    from   their 
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iimcotis  glands.     They  are   lined  either  witli   flat-  or  cylinder-celled' I 
epithelium,  the  latter  cither  with  or  without  cilia. 

Carcinojna  occurs  both  privtttrilt/ and  (much  more  fre)iuently)s«w(rf- 
aril)/.  Primtfry  carcinoma  may  start  from  the  rjn'Urlinl  rdlii  of  tht  I 
hiie.-ducUt,  or  from  the  h'-pulk  vlh.  lu  the  former  case  alveoH  arfif 
seen  in  the  cancer  (Fig.  1 30)  which  are  usually  elongated  or  cylindrical  I 
{g  and  h),  and  which  not  only  recall  the  apperirance  of  bile-ducts  I 
more  or  less  by  their  form,  cspecinlly  wheu  they  show  a  central  | 
lumen  (h),  but  whose  cells  may  also  resemble  the  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium of  the  ducts. 

Seeotuini-ff  carcinomu  (Fig.  131)  occurs  most  frequently  iu  cases  of  I 


cancer  situated  within  the  area  drained  liy  tlie  radicles  of  the  portal  1 
vein,  owing  to  dissemination  tihrough  the  latter  of  tlie  cancer  cells, 
which  ultimately  lodge  iu  the  interlobular  veins  ('i)  or  in  the  ' 
capillaries  (h)  of  the  acini.  The  further  dissemination  of  the  car-  J 
cino'ma  then  tjikes  place  tjy  the  interlobular  veins  lirst  becoming] 
distended  with  the  proliferating  cancer  cells  and  thrombosed  (a),  th* 
cells  then  breaking  through  their  walls  and  displacing  the  hepatin^ 
tissue :  or  else  the  cancer  cells  lirst  ol'  all  grow  through  the  acii^>l 
along  the  capillaries  ('i),  and  pmduce  atrophy  of  the  columns  ot\ 
hepatic  cells  (il)  situated   between  the  latter. 

Of  the   aiiimn/  pai-naites  the  Bchinococcvs  is  that  most   fraiuently  1 
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found  in  the  liver,  either  in  the  form  of  simple  cysts  or  parent  and 
daughter  cysts,  or  as  a  multilocular  echinococcus.  Besides  this,  how- 
ever, Distoma  fiepdticum,  luna^olatum,  and  fue^naiobivm,  and  Coccidia, 
may  also  be  observed. 

II.  THE  BILE-DUCTS. 

4.  Inflammation  and  New  Grow ths.— The  most  frequent  form  of 
injltimimxtion  occurring  in  the  bile-ducts  and  gall-bladder  is  the 
catarrhal,  which  is  usually  due  to  the  advance  of  a  gastro-duodenal 
catarrh  into  the  ductus  choledoclius.  If  the  orifice  of  the  ductus 
choledochus  is  narrowed  or  closed  by  the  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  result  is  obstructive  jaundice  and  in  severe  cases 
cholsemia,  a  condition  in  which  the  liver  cells  may  undergo  fatty 
degeneration  and  be  destroyed  just  as  in  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts  is  due  either  to  direct 
extension  from  the  intestine  or  to  the  entrance  of  bacteria  from  the 
latter  {Badcriuvi  coli,  pyococci).  In  the  interior  of  the  liver  the 
suppurative  inflammation  usually  extends  to  the  adjoining  hepatic 
tissue  also,  and  then  leads  to  the  formation  of  abscesses.  In  chronic 
catarrh  a  gradual  connective-tissue  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the 
bile-ducts  takes  place.  Gatl-stoiwa  cause  the  same  changes,  or  lead 
to  ulceration.  Of  iieW'formftfiom,  a  primary  carcifioma  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  conmion  bile-duct  is  often  observed. 

III.  THE  PANCREAS. 

5.  Degeneration,  Inflammation,  and  New  (iiowtbB,—Cloudi/  unveiling 
and  fatty  dcynieratiim,  which  occur  especially  in  infective  diseases, 
show  histologically  the  same  features  as  in  other  organs.  Amyloid 
di^yciuration  is  also  observed. 

Lastly,  a  peculiar  species  of  iucroais  (fatty  necrosis)  occurs  in  many 
cases  from  unknown  causes  in  the  interlobular  adipose  tissue.  It 
is  found  in  distinct  foci,  and  begins  in  the  fat-cells  with  a  separa- 
tion out  of  crystals  of  fatty  acid,  whilst  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  lose 
their  capability  of  taking  stain.  The  crystalline  accumulations  in 
the  centres  of  the  larger  foci  next  assume  a  peculiar  hyaline  character, 
which  is  said  to  be  due  to  formation  of  lime  salts  of  the  fatty  acid& 
The  necrotic  nodes  may  eventually  become  loosened  from  their  sur- 
roundings owing  to  a  reactive  inflammation. 

Sujypurative  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  is  certainly  in  the 
majority  of  cases  due  to  the  spread  of  an  inflammation  from  the 
surrounding    parts.     It  may   be    that    here   also,  as    in    suppurative 
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inflammation  of  salivary  glands,  the  causes  of  the  process  wander  in 
(from  the  intestine)  along  the  excretory  duct,  in  which  case  the  histo- 
logical appearances  will  be  like  those  in  suppurative  parotitis  (p.  227). 
In  the  course  of  such  inflammations  necrosis  of  the  pancreas  may 
also  take  place,  the  cast-off  portions  being  expelled  through  the 
intestine. 

Chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  which  usually  involves  the  head 
of  the  pancreas,  most  probably  also  occurs  by  extension  in  the  majority 
of  cases  and  is  but  seldom  primary.  The  histological  changes  are 
analogous  to  those  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Carcinoma  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  n£w  growths,  and  occurs 
as  scirrhus  in  the  head  of  the  gland. 

Bxaminatloii  of  the  Liver,  BUe-Dueto,  and  Pancreas.— C/ot^/y  sicelling,  fatty  de- 
genercUion,  and  fcUty  infiLtration^  as  well  as  to  a  certain  extent  amyloid  degenera- 
tion and  'pigmentary  deposit^  may  be  examined  in  freeh  preparations,  observing 
the  rules  given  on  pp.  52-3,  57-8,  and  60.  The  methods  for  studying  the  above 
changes  in  hardened  preparations  will  also  be  found  in  the  places  mentioned, 
and  on  p.  58  the  modes  of  examining  glycogen  degeneration.  In  general,  Miiller's 
fluid  and  alcohol  are  mostly  used  for  hardening,  and  hsematoxylin  and  eosin  for 
staining ;  and  in  leucsemic  infiltration  of  the  liver  Heidenhain's  method  may  be 
tried  if  desired  (p.  190).  For  the  methods  of  examining  for  vegetable  and  ammal 
parasites  see  Part  II.,  Chapters  V.  and  VI. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
THE    KKSPIRATORY    APPAKATUS. 

I.    THE  NOSE  AND   ITS   ACX^ESSORY  CAVITIES. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Nose. — Acute  aitarrh  (cortjza)  sometimes  occurs 
prwiarily,  and  is  then  probably  (hie  in  most  wises  to  micro-organisms, 
acting  concurrently  with  certain  jiredisposing  influences.  It  may  also 
be  sccanrlnry,  forming  part  of  the  symptoms  of  infective  diseases.  The 
secretion  is  at  first  serous,  later  muco-punilent,  and  in  the  latter 
case  it  contains,  embedded  in  mucin,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
epithelial  cells  undergoing  mucous  transformation,  and  of  pus  cor- 
puscles. In  the  epithelium  covering  the  mucous  membrane  are  found 
many  goblet  cells,  and  between  these  also  leucocytes;  and  the  mem- 
brane itself  shows  a  more  or  less  intense  cellular  infiltration. 

In  chronic  catarrh  not  only  is  this  infiltration  tolerably  general, 
and  particularly  strongly  marked  over  the  inferior  turbinated  bone, 
but  when  the  process  lasts  longer  there  not  uncommonly  results 
also  a  hi/perplasia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  either  affects  the 
membrane  equally  or  takes  the  form  of  polypoid  growths  {'nasal 
polypi).  The  latter  (Figs.  55  and  56)  have  in  general  a  structure 
like  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  and  are  also  clothed  with 
a  similar  epithelium,  which  consequently,  in  polypi  of  the  anterior 
portions  of  the  nasal  cavity,  shows  the  gradual  transition  from 
ciliated  columnar  to  stratified  squamous  epithelium.  The  tissue  of 
the  polypi  may  be  sometimes  very  rich  in  small  round  cells,  either 
more  evenly  distributed  or  accumulated  at  circumscribed  localities 
(Fig.  56,  r),  while  at  other  times  again  it  has  the  character  of 
OQdematous  connective  tissue  or  of  mucous  tissue  {mucovs  polypus, 
Fig.  55);  or  it  is  very  rich  in  glands  (glandular  polypus),  which 
may  also  undergo  cystic  -degeneration ;  or  it  contains  numerous  wide 
and  thin-walled  blood-vessels,  so  as  to  approximate  to  a  cavernous 
tissue  like  that  on  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  turbinate^ 
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bone  {tekaiigieciatic  polypiis).  In  the  latter  form  haemorrhages  and 
accumulations  of  pigment  (Fig.  55,  d)  may  readily  occur  in  the  tissue 
of  the  polypus.  In  many  cases  the  surface  of  the  growths  shows 
numerous  indentations  of  varying  depth,  and  they  then  approxi- 
mate in  appearance  to  papillomata. 

Chronic  catarrh  may  also,  however,  lead  to  an  atrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  even  of  the  osseous  framework  of  the  turbin- 
ated bones.  In  such  cases  a  foul-smelling  decomposition  is  frequently 
observed  (pzcena),  due  to  the  action  of  certain  saprophytic  bacteria 
on  the  nasal  secretion,  which  is  altered  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  Bowman's  glands.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity  may  be  affected  in  diph- 
thei^ia  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  pharynx  (p.  225).  So 
also  in  variola  efflorescences  may  occur  here  similar  to  those  in  the 
buccal  cavity  and  pharynx  (p.  224). 

The  perfarating  ulcer  observed  on  the  anterior  portions  of  the  nasal 
septum,  and  most  frequently,  as  it  would  appear,  in  tuberculous 
individuals,  is  the  result  of  a  circumscribed  coagulation  necrosis  which 
first  affects  the  epithelium  and  most  superficial  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  (together  with  the  reactive  inflammation  consequent 
on  it)  may  subsequently  penetrate  gradually  deeper  until  it  reaches 
the  cartilage,  and,  either  alone  or  with  the  concurrence  of  a  similar 
process  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  opposite  side,  may  lead  to 
perforation.  The  disintegration  of  the  cartilage  does  not  begin 
merely  at  the  moment  when  the  actual  coagulation  necrosis  has 
reached  it,  but  earlier  than  tliis,  i.e.,  when  the  perichondrium,  ex- 
tensively infiltrated  with  small  cells  in  consequence  of  the  reactive 
inflammation,  and  softened,  becomes  loosened  from  it.  As  large 
numbers  of  cocci  in  chains  and  clusters  (in  addition  to  small  numbers 
of  other  bacteria)  can  be  found  constantly  in  the  necrotic  parts 
as  the  process  advances,  and  are  present  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  portions  quite  recently  attacked,  the  cause  of  the  necrosis  may 
lie  in  a  lodgment  of  the  Strtptococcvs  or  Staphyl^ycoceus  pyogetieSy  which 
is  probably  favoured  by  previous  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
haemorrhages,  etc.  The  ulcer  seems  capable  of  healing  at  any  stage, 
by  complete  separation  of  the  necrosed  masses  and  filling  up  of  the 
deficiency  with  granulation  and  cicatricial  tissue. 

In  tiiherculom^i  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  there  form  in  the 
latter  caseating  and,  later,  ulcemting  nodes  of  the  well-known  histo- 
logical structure.  The  process  may  also  extend  to  the  bones  and  be 
associated  with  a  foul-smelling  discharge  (tnhercuUir  ozama). 

Syphilis  gives  rise  either  to  papules  or  still  more  frequently  to 
gummata,   which    may  cause    ulcerative   destruction    of   the    mucous 
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membrane,  cartilage,  and  bone,  and  may  also  be  accompanied  with 
production  of  a  foul -smelling  secretion  which  forms  crusts  (syphilitic 
ozccna). 

In  (jluiuUrs  nodules  develop  with  tolerable  frequency  in  the 
mucous  membrane  and  submucosa,  which  have  the  same  constitu- 
tion as  in  other  localities,  and  also  speedily  suppurate  and  lead  to 
the  formation  of  ulcers  (see  pp.  141-142). 

Regarding  rhUtosderoina,  see  pp.   152  and   153. 

Vafdable  micro-organuinSy  especially  bacteria  of  the  most  widely 
dissimilar  species  and  forms,  occur  just  as  constantly  in  the  nasal 
as  in  the  buccal  cavity,  and  the  same  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
may  also  be  met  with  even  under  normal  circumstances  in  the  nose 
as  in  the  mouth  (p.  231). 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Nasal  Air-Sinuses. — The  injlammutonj  protrsHes 
occurring  in  these  are  similar  to  those  in  the  nasal  cavity,  except  that 
here  a  still  more  abundant  accumulation  of  exudation  or  secretion 
may  take  place  in  the  cavities,  and  the  inflammations,  even  when 
originally  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane,  in  many  cases  speedily 
involve  the  lining  of  the  cavities  in  its  entire  thickness,  thereby 
approximating  in  character  to  phlegmonous  inflammation.  The  secre- 
tion from  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  is  either  serous,  in  which 
case  an  evenly-distributed,  or  still  more  fi-equently  a  circumscribed 
and  then  tolerably  bulky,  serous  exudation  also  exists  in  the  mem- 
brane ;  or  it  may  be  more  nmcous  or  purulent. 

Should  the  inflammation  assume  a  distinctly  phlcymoiwm  character 
(Fig.  132),  the  lining  membrane  will  not  be  equally  infiltrated,  but  the 
exudation — which  may  l»e  fibrinous  or  fibrino-purulent,  and  is  some- 
times also  hiemorrhagic — gathers  in  particular  abundance  at  circum- 
scribed spots  (a),  which  then  project  in  the  form  of  flat  bosses  above 
the  level  of  the  remaining  mucous  membrane.  The  epithelium  over 
these  prominences  may  be  lost,  whereas  between  them  it  is  usually 
retained  (c). 

Acute  inflammatory  processes  affecting  the  accessory  cavities  are, 
at  least  as  a  rule,  propagated  from  the  nose ;  but  they  may  attain 
a  higher  degree  of  intensity  than  in  the  latter,  and  may  become 
to  a  certain  extent  independent.  Phlegmon  of  these  cavities  in 
its  pronounced  form  also  occurs  primarily.  Besides  these,  inflamma- 
tions arise  in  the  course  of  ditl'erent  infective  diseases,  and  with 
especial  frequency  in  pneumonia  and  influenza.  In  the  former  the 
Diplot'mnts  pneumonUc  is  then  found  in  the  secretion  and  tissue  of 
the  sinuses,  and  in  the  latter  the  8trq)tococcm  or  Staphylococcus 
pyoyeiuusy  alone  or  in  company  with  the  diplococcus.  Sometimes  in- 
flammatory processes   in    the    nasal    air-sinuses  also   extend    tu   ^ 
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nieningea  aud   brain,  iioluWy   when   aitiwtol   in   the   frontal   sinus  i 
ethmoidal  labyriiitli. 
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I,  gmi^allsd  luflltratlon  of  the  dnpor  parts  of 
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In    rtiphtheria,    t/landern,  and    variola,  the   aaine   changes    may   be  1 
found  in  the  accessory  cavities  aa  occur  in  the  nose  itself. 

11.    THE  LAR^-NX  AND  TRACHEA. 

3.  Inflammatoi;    and    Necrotic    PracesBes. — T[ie    changcn    in    ncvte  1 
cnlarrh  are  similar  to  those  in   catarrh  of  the  uasal  cavity.      When  | 
the  inflammation  ia  more  protracted,  nut  only  does  the  deat^uamation  , 
of  epithelium  increase,  especially  in  places  which  either  are  normally 
covered  with  squamous  epithelium  or  whose  epithelium  has  become 
converted    into    this   variety    in    the    course    of   the    catarrh,   hut 
hyperplasia    of    the    epithelium    and    cornification    of   its    superficial 
layers    {pachydermia-    hiryngis)   also  sometimes   takes   place    in   these  i 
localities,  notably   on  the  vocal   chords   and   anterior  surface   of  tbe'J 
inter-arytenoid    fold.       The   connective   tissue   of   the   mucous   mem-^ 
brane    may    also    become    thickened    and    may   even   grow    out   into  | 
papillary  excrescences.     On  the  other  hand,  the  mucosa  may  acquire  b 
granular  structure  owing  to  enlargement  or  dilatation  of  the  mucous  | 
glands  igraniiiar  laryngitis).     Lastly,   should   the   process   persist  for  | 
very  long,  the  mucous  membrane  may  also  become  atrophied. 
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When  diphtheria  spreads  to  the  larynx  and  trachea  the  ctiatigea 
which  occur  in  these  situations  are  analoyoiis  lo  those  in  the  pharj'nx, 
except  that  the  false  membranes  are  usually  of  the  so-called  croupous 
character. 

Pklrgmon  occurs  in  the  larynx  both  primarily  and  secondarily  (by 
propagation  from  the  neighbouring  parts),  the  excitants  being  most 
probably  as  a  rule  the  pyococci.  If  the  exudation  is  serous, 
and  accumulates  in  the  ary-epiglottic  ligaments  and  false  vocal 
chords,  we  speak  of  it  as  antte  asdfma  of  the  ijlottis,  the  chronit 
aileiiui  being  due  to  a  serous  transudation  conaequent  on  venous 
congestion,  ijhonld  the  phlegmonous  inflammation  reach  the  peri- 
chondrium of  the  laryngeal  caitilages  { p^ieinyruitUis),  the  result  may 
be  either  total  detachment  of  the  former  from  accumulation  of  pus 
beneath  it,  leading  to  necrosis  and  speedy  expulsion  of  the  cartilage, 
otherwise  little  altered ;  or  the  latter  itself  undergoes  purulent 
liquefaction,  the  spaces  in  the  cartilage  becoming  gradually  dis- 
tended by  the  penetrating  pns  cells,  until  they  finally  coalesce. 
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In  typlwid  fever  shallow  ulcers  covered  with  a  delicate,  firmly 
adherent  coating  occur  with  tolerable  frequency  on  the  margins  of 
the  epiglottis,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  and  the  processus 
vocales.  The  epithelium  on  these  places,  and  even  the  most  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  are  then  found  to  be  changed 
into  a  mass  in  which  no  nuclei  can  be  seen,  and  which  is  sometimes 
distinctly  reticulated  (coagulation  necrosis)   and   encloses  in  its  sub- 
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stance  clusters  of  cocci  (imitally  Staphybicorciisi  pyogmrif  aurfiui),  whilst  I 
the  untlerlyiug  portion   of  mucous  membrane  is  in  a  state  of  sniall- 
celled    infiltration    (Fig,    133).      Whethsr    tnif    typhoid    ulcers    (i'.e,, 
ulcers  caused  by  typhoiil  bacilli)  also  occur  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Itegarding    the    effiorescences    which   sonietimea   form   also   in   the   , 
larynx  in  vnrwin.  see  p.  224. 

4.  InfeotiTe  Oranulomata  and  New-formatioDS. —  Tuli'/Tulmis  of  the 
larynx  and  tr.iclva,  which  usually  occurs  in  the  course  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  conMeijnenco  of  penetration  of  tubercle  bacilli  into 
the  mucous  membrane  from  the  sputum,  is  localised  most  frequently 
on  the  processus  voeales  and  vocal  chords  in  the  larynx,  and  in  the 
trachea  on  the  posterior  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ducts  of 
mucous    glands.      There    first    form    beneath    the    epithelium    either 


small- eel  led    foci    and    giant- eel  led    tubercles,    or    else    more    diffuse 
cellular  infiltrations  (granulation  tissue),  which  caseate  and  ulcerate,   ' 
Later  it  is  not  uncommon  also  to  meet  with  round    or  epithelioid 
celled   tubercles   lying  scattered   in  the  aubmucosa  rr  in  still  deeper 
strata. 

Lepmti/  causes  affections  in  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  BimilAr  j 
to  those  which  are  found  in  the  skin ;  glant^rrs  and  rhvnonderoma  I 
changes  analogous  to  those  in  the  nasal  ca\-ity. 

In  si/phUi*  there  fonu  eitlier  erosions  of  the  mucous  membrane  or   i 
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gummata.  The  latter  uauftlly  develop  in  the  siibniucosa,  ami  niny 
eitlier  suliside  again  or  protrudp  the  mucous  membrane  continually 
more  ami  more  as  their  growth  advances,  until,  the  centre  of  the 
gumma  having  first  undergone  caseation,  the  membrane  also  falls  . 
victim  Ifl  necrosis  (Fig.  134).  In  this  manner  ulcers  are  formed 
which  extend  to  variable  depths  and  are  followed  later  by  cicatrisa- 
tion and  narrowing  of  the  laryngeal  or  tracheal  lumen. 

The  moat  fi-eqnent  new-/ormaliojis  are  pnpillumalu,  which  develop  in 
intlanimatory  conditions,  but  also  apart  from  such,  and  are  commonly 
situated  on  the  true  vocal  chorda.  They  consist  as  elsewhere  of 
branched  or  less  often  simple  papillii-,  rich  in  blood-vesselK  and  in 
cells,  and  covered  with  a  thick  stratifietl  squaniouB  epithelium.  En- 
ekondromata  and  onfeoitiata  are  also  observed. 

Carciiutmn  may  occur  primarily  in  the  liiiynx,  and  is  then  n  (liii- 
celled  epithelioma.' 

111.   THK  imoN<-ni. 

6.  InflammatioD. — In  neiilr  niliirrh  the  character  of  the  secretion 
ami  the  idtcratious  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  in  general  identical 
with  those  in  the  same  class  of  inflammation  affecting  the  upper 
pari  of  the  air-passages.  Wien  the  catarrh  persists  longer  the 
process  spreads  to  the  duct.i  of  the  mucotis  glands  also,  which  then 
become  distended  with  desquamated  epithelial  cells  in  a  state  of 
mucous  degeneration,  as  well  as  with  leucocytes. 

In  tknmic  eatnrrh  the  cellular  infiltration  of  the  mucosa  shows 
a  tendency  to  pass  deeper,  and  hence  when  the  inflammation  is 
protracted  the  exterior  strata  of  the  bronchial  wall  and  even  the 
peribronchial  connective  tissue  are  also  fonnd  to  be  infiltrated  with 
cells.  The  proliferative  processes  in  the  mucous  membmne  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  ridged  or  ptipilliform  elevations  of  the 
surface  (Fig.  135,  a),  and  even  the  muscular  bundles  of  the  bronchi 
may  take  pait  in  the  hypertrophy,  l^ter.  however,  when  the 
glands,  muscle,  and  even  cartilage  are  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  cellular  infiltration,  and  the  bronchial  wall  is  thus  rendered  very 
yielding,  dilatations  of  the  bronchi  may  result  which  are  known  as 
broHchiertasen  (p.  272).  When  the  bronchial  secretion  stagnates,  a 
putrid  decomposition  is  sometimes  set  up  in  it  by  the  action  of 
putrefactive  bacteria  (pulriil  hrinii-ftUut). 

e  MUM  th«  tissue  of  the  tkifroid  gland  ma.y  (urce  its  way  into  the 
larynx  and  trachea  in  consequence  of  adhesion  uf  tlie  glaixl  to  thtwe  orgaiiB.  It 
enters  the  Ut«ral  wall  between  the  rarlilaf^va,  and  then  Tunns  small  nodes  under- 
neAth  the  imtcoas  membrane. 
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Croupous  injtammat  ion  may  be  caused  either  by  desceDt  of  tlie  a 
process  from  the  trachea,  or  by  extension  of  the  croupous  exudation  I 
in  a  pneumonic  lung  to  the  smaller  bronchi.     There  is  also  a  chronic   \ 
form  of  brouchial   croup   in   which   tubular  croupous  membranes  are 
formed   extending   throughout  the  whole  of  the  bronchial  system  or 
the  greater  part   of  it,  and   hence  showing   a   branching  arborescent  ] 
figure  (pliistit  %ivnth-iiis). 

Pn-ibrtmeJiitis. — As  has  already  been  partially  explained,  when  a 
bronchitis  is  of  longer  duration  the  cellular  infiltration  and  the  new- 
formation  of  connective  tissue  arising  from  it  may  not  only  involve 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  bronchial  wall,  but  may  also  spread 
to  the  peribronchial    connective   tissue   (Fig.    135,   *■)   and   adjoining 
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parenchyma    of   the    lung.      Vice  versa,   inflammatory   processes  may  ' 
pass  from  the  nlveoli,  or  from  the  pleura  and  interlobular  connective 
tissue,    to    the    peribronchial    tissue,    alike    whether    they   are    of    a 
purulent,  indurative,  or  tubercular  natui'e. 

6.  Broncblectasis  and  TnberonlOBis, — Jlivwhuftfrni  may  occur  after 
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long-protracted  bronchitis,  when,  as  observed  above,  the  powers  of 
resistance  of  the  bronchial  wall  have  become  reduced  in  consequence 
of  the  inflammation ;  or  it  may  also  be  due  to  retraction  of  the 
newly-formed  connective  tissue  in  a  peribronchitis,  or  to  accumula- 
tion of  secretion  in  the  bronchi.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
dilated  bronchus  may  appear  more  or  less  atrophied,  as  may  also 
the  cartilage  (which  may  be  partially  replaced  by  connective  tissue); 
or,  on  the  contrar}',  not  only  the  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  135,  a) 
but  the  submucosa  {b)  and  peribronchial  connective  tissue  {e)  are 
thickened  owing  to  cellular  infiltration  and  great  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  sometimes  papillary  growths  may  even  be  present 
on  the  mucous  membrane  (a).  Tlie  epithelium  may  remain  perfectly 
intact,  or  low  cubical  cells  may  now  alone  be  visible  instead  of 
the  columnar  ciliated  elements. 

A  gaiigrenovH  injlammation  of  the  bronchial  wall  and  surrounding 
tissue  of  the  lung  is  not  uncommon  in  bronchiectases  as  a  result 
of  putrid  decomposition  of  the  stagnating  secretion. 

There  is  also  a  ca)u/enUal  cystic  form  of  bronchiectasis  which 
occurs  in  consequence  of  faulty  development  of  the  proper  pul- 
monary tissue.  The  malformed  portion  of  lung  may  finally  be  com- 
posed of  ci/sfs  of  different  sizes  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium,  the 
fibrous  wall  of  which  may  still  include  islets  of  cartilage,  whilst 
between  the  cysts  lies  a  non-pigmented  but  sometimes  very  vascular 
connective  tissue.  Such  bronchiectases  may  also,  of  course,  be 
attacked  by  inflammation. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchi  the  same  products  are  formed  as  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  except  that  caseation  of  the  secretion  plugging 
the  bronchioles  may  also  result. 

IV.    THE  LUNGS. 

7.  Emphysema,  Hffimorrhagic  Infarction,  Fat-Embolism,  (Edema,  and 

Brown  Induration. — Emphysema. — Acute   vesicular  emphysema    merely 

consists  in  an  abnormal  distention  of  the  alveoli  and  alveolar  passages, 

whereas  in  chronic  or  subdautial  emphysema  (Fig  136)  an  atrophy  of 

the  alveolar  septa  (<•)  is  superadded,  which  again  may  be  favoured 

by  disturbances  of  nutrition   or   congenital   weakness   of   the  septa. 

The  atrophy  commences  with  an  enlargement  of  the  spaces  between 

the  capillaries,  by  which  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  septa  are  separated 

from  one   another  and  gradually  destroyed,  while  the  capillaries  as 

well  as  the  small  arteries  and  veins  become  obliterated.     Apertures 

then  appear  at  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  septa  and  gradually  enlarge, 

thus  causing  coalescence  of  the  alveoli  and  alveolar  passages  to  form 

s 
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cavities  (i)  which  become  progressively  larger.  The  epithelium  of 
the  alveoli  frequently  shows  fatty  degeneration,  whilst  the  mus- 
cular   bundles    at    their    eutraiice    may    even    become    hypertrophied 
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(compensatory  hypertrophy).      The   emphysema   which  is  due  to  old 
age  is  known  as  sfnile  emphysema. 

In  Jutmorrhagic  infarction,,  which  occurs  after  embolism  or  throm- 
bosis of  pulmonary  arteries,  or  from  the  formation  of  hyaline 
thrombi  in  the  capillaries,  the  alveoli  (Fig.  110,  a)  and  bronchioles 
are  found  evenly  filled  with  red  corpuscles,  with  which  are  mixed 
usually  only  a  few  leucocytes  and  filaments  of  fibrin,  whilst  the 
septa  of  the  alveoli  are  sometimes  also  found  to  be  ruptured, 
so  that  the  latter  unite  to  form  large  cavities  full  of  blood.  The 
further  changes  are  the  same  as  in  hiemorrhagic  infarctions  in  other 
organs  (see  pp.  211-212).  Should  the  embolus  contain  pyococci  or 
putrefactive  bacteria,  or  should  the  latter  find  tbeir  way  into  the 
infarction    with    the    inspired    air,    the    results    will    be    respectively 
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suppuration  (Fig.  110)  and  gangrene  of  the  infarction.  (See  also 
Mtlastatie  J'ni-iimonin,   p.    281.) 

Fat-evibolumi  of  the  lunys.  which  tany  take  place  after  destruc- 
tion of  adipose  tissue,  especially  of  the  fatty  marrow  of  bones 
{i-.g.  in  fractures),  but  also  in  diabetic  lipii;mia  (p.  188),  consists  in 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  capillaries,  transitional  vessels,  and  smtill 
(irteries.  In  tiie  larger  vessels  the  fat  iisually  appears  in  the  form 
of  drops,  whilst  in  the  capillaries  it  is  apt  in  most  cases  to  run 
tofjether  into  band-shaped  or  retifnnn   masses. 

(Eilcma  of  the  lungs  either  is  the  result  of  venous  congestion, 
or  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  an  inflammation.  In  both  cases  the 
alveoli    and    broncliioles    contain    a    serous    fluid    which    appears    in 
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hardened  preparations  in  the  form   of  a  more  or  less  distinctly  fine- 
granulated   mass  (Fig.    140,  ''),  and   which    in   am^/rdive 
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closes  partly-swollen  shed  epithelial  cells,  and  sometimes  red  cor- 
puscles, but  in  inJlammcUory  oedema  also  contains  leucocytes  in 
variable  number  (Fig.  139,  c).  When  the  cedema  persists  for  some 
time   the   epithelial  cells  and  leucocytes  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 

Brown  induration  (Fig.  137)  develops  in  venous  congestion  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  especially  in  insufficiency  of  the  mitral 
valves.  The  first  change  here  is  dilatation  and  lengthening  of  the 
capillaries  (t),  which  project  into  the  alveoli  much  further  than  before, 
and  narrow  them.  The  interlobular  vessels  are  also  found  dilated. 
This  is  followed  on  the  one  hand  by  a  moderate  degree  of  cellular 
infiltration  and  hyperplasia  of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  (a) 
and  of  the  muscular  bundles  wound  round  the  alveolar  passages;  on 
the  other  hand  by  haemorrhages  into  the  alveoli  (c).  The  eflfused 
blood  is  taken  up  by  wandering  cells  (and  desquamated  epithelial 
cells?),  which  become  pigmented  cells  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  1,  c)  owing 
to  change  of  the  haemoglobin  into  yellow  or  brown  granules.  These 
cells  are  then  found  partly  in  the  interior  of  the  alveoli  (along 
with  desquamated  non-pigmented  epithelial  cells)  as  round  elements 
(^),  tolerably  large  in  the  main,  which  also  appear  in  the  sputum 
and  are  known  in  German  as  ''  Herzfehlerzellen"  (heart-failure  cells). 
They  also  occur  partly  in  the  form  of  stellate  and  spindle-shaped 
cells  in  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  connective  tissue ;  but 
here  free  pigment  may  also  be  met  with  (b). 

8.  Inflammation. — The  acute  inflammutions  of  the  lungs  are  primarily 
divided  into  lobar  or  crmipous  pneumonia,  lobular  or  brancho-pneu- 
monia,  meta^static  or  embolic  ptieumoniay  and  interlobular  or  pkurogenous 
pnetcmonia. 

Lobar  or  croupous  piwiimonia,  also  known  as  trivc  pneumonia,  is 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  caused  by  the  IHplococcus  piieumonice, 
and  only  in  a  few  instances  by  the  Badlhis  piwumonice  or  Streptococcn.^ 
pyogenes,  or  by  a  combination  of  two  of  the  bacteria  named.^  Even 
the  lobar  pneumonia  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  other  diseases, 
notably  those  of  infective  origin,  may  be  due  to  the  Diplococeus 
pneumonice,  or  to  such  bacteria  (Streptococcus  or  Staphylococcus  pyogenics, 
and  perhaps  also  Bacillus  typhosus)  as  are  already  present  in  some 
other  organ  in  the  particular  disease.  The  latter  bacteria  then  exist 
in  the  pneumonic  lung  either  alone  or  along  with  the  IHplococcus 
pneunuytiiw. 

The  form  of  pneumonia  caused  by  the  sole  action  of  the  Di2)lo' 
coccus  pneumonice  has  a  tendency  to  spread  rapidly  over  considerable 
sections  of  the  lungs,  but  may  sometimes  also  take  a  more  focal 
form,   especially    when    occurring    in    the    course    of   other    infective 

'  Other  bacteria  also  may  possibly  play  a  cansatiA'e  part  in  some  cases. 
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(liifeaaes.  The  latter  mode  of  appearance  is  especially  characteristic 
of  pulmonary  iatlammations  caused  by  the  i^rqytocoecug  or  Slnphyhj- 
cocciiH  pi/of/cnes. 

In  all  these  imeuniouias  wi-  find  iu  the  alveoli,  alveolar  passages, 
and  broDchioles,  au  exudation  of  siimewhab  variable  composition. 
At  the  commenceiuent  it  ia  merely  serous,  i.e.,  in  aectious  of  liardentd 
preparations  a  finely  fjrnnular  mass  is  found  with  which  are  niinf,'led 
isolateii  leucocytes,  as  well  as  desquamated  epithelial  cells,  either 
large  and  squauious  or  sumll,  and  not  imcommonly  containing  fat- 
droplets.  Tlie  capillaries  in  tlie  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  also  turgid 
with  blood  at  this  stage.     Later  (Fig.   138),  not  only  do  the  leuco- 
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oytes  (b)  in  the  exudation  increase  in  numbers  but  besides  red 
corpuscles  there  appear  more  or  less  abundant  fibnn-filameats  (t), 
delicate  and  difficult  to  recognise  cr  thick  and  with  sharp  outlines; 
and  this  is  especially  the  tase  m  pulmonary  inflammations  due  to  the 
Diplococeus  pneumonia  whereas  in  pneumonia  excited  by  the  Slrqito- 
cocous  or  Staphylorin-cuh  pytigmes  the  exudation  H  much  less  rich  in 
fibrin.  The  red  corpuscles  in  the  exudation  and  the  hypem^juic 
condition  of  the  capilHnes  (n)  gi\e  the  inflamed  pulmonary  tissue 
its  red  colour,  whilst  the  granular  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  of 
the  lung  is  due  to  the  richness  of  the  exudation  in  fibrin  {rrO  w 
htuwii   hrjiiiii'tilU'n).     An  exudation  similar  to  that  in   the  alveoli  is 
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also  found  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs,  and  further,  the  fibrinous 
mass  which  forms  in  the  bronchioles  may  sometimes  advance  into 
the  nearest  branches  of  the  bronchi,  thougli  the  latter  are  not  usually 
completely  blocked  by  the  exudation.  The  still  larger  bronchial 
ramifications  show  as  a  rule  the  appearances  of  an  acute  catarrh. 

In  the  next  stage  the  emigration  of  white  corpuscles  is  still 
further  increased,  these  now  infiltrating  the  septa  also  and  com- 
pressing their  blood-vessels,  whilst  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  exuda- 
tion become  decolorised  and  the  fibrin  ceases  to  be  prominent 
(^grey  hepatisatian).  Here  the  acme  of  the  process  is  reached,  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  leucocytes  (formation  of  granule  corpuscles) 
and  solution  of  the  fibrin  then  follow.  The  detritus  of  the  exuda- 
tion is  under  ordinary  circumstances  mostly  absorbed  by  being 
taken  up  by  emigrated  white  corpuscles  and  conveyed  partly  into 
the  lymphatics,  should  these  meanwhile  have  become  pervious  again, 
partly  into  the  blood-vessels. 

Less  common  results  of  croupous  pneumonia  are  suppuration, 
gangrene,  and  induration.  Suppuration  appears  to  occur  chiefly 
when  there  is  a  secondary  lodgment  of  pyococci,  especially  of  the 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  and  then  leads  to  formation  of  abscesses 
which  under  favourable  conditions  may  become  encapsuled  off*  with 
granulation  tissue  and  heal,  either  leaving  a  scar  behind,  or  after 
inspissation  or  calcification  of  the  pus. 

The  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  or  albus  has  hitherto  been 
found  also  in  gangrene,  but  in  addition  to  various  saprophytic  bac- 
teria. The  former  seem  (probably  with  the  co-operation  of  other 
factors)  to  cause  necrosis  of  the  tissue ;  the  latter,  putrefaction  of 
the  dead  masses. 

When  the  issue  is  induration  {carnijication,  Fig.  139),  not  only 
does  the  cellular  infiltration  of  the  septa  (rf),  as  well  as  of  the  peri- 
vascular and  peribronchial  connective  tissue  increase,  but  a  granula- 
tion tissue  develops  on  the  wall  of  the  alveoli,  also  owing  to  growth 
of  the  fixed  cells  and  blood-vessels,  and  this  permeates  the  plugs 
of  exudation,  gradually  fills  up  the  lumen  of  the  alveoli,  and  then, 
together  with  the  perivascular  and  peribronchial  infiltrations,  changes 
by  the  formation  of  fibroblasts  into  a  connective  tissue  which  becomes 
continually  firmer  and  is  for  the  most  part  pigmented  (cirrhosis). 
The  new  connective  tissue  in  the  alveoli  is  frequently  developed 
only  from  a  portion  of  the  alveolar  wall,  and  then  pushes  itself 
more  and  more  into  the  alveolus  (b)  in  the  form  of  a  polypoid  pro- 
tuberance. Owing  to  shrinkage  of  the  connective  tissue  developed 
around  the  bronchi,  with  simultaneous  adhesion  of  the  lung,  bron- 
chiectases may  result.     The  same  effect  may  also  be  produced  should 
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the  connective-tiasue  hyperplasia  which  occurs  during  the  healing  of 

n  pleurisy  extend   to  the    interlobular    and    perilironchial  connective 
tissue  of  the  Uin<>. 
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i,  AlrssUr  HpU  Infiltnted  wlUi  inuU  oellii. 

The  Diploma:*!.*  yneumonia^  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  those 
pnrts  of  the  lung  in  which  the  disease  is  still  most  recent,  and 
hence  especially  in  the  ccdeniatoua  portions  bordering  on  the  area  of 
hepatisation,  where  it  also  freijuenLly  shows  an  easily-stained  capsule 
(Fig.  138,  (/);  whereas  in  the  aclnal  area  of  hopati^tion,  especially 
the  grey,  it  may  be  completely  or  for  the  most  part  dead.  It  is 
furthermore  found  in  this  exudation  of  those  processes  which  nre  apt 
to  complicate  pneumonia,  such  as  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  endocarditis, 
peritonitis,  and  ao  forth. 

Not  nncommonly  there  also  occurs  in  pneumonia  an  acute  seroos 
infiltration  of  the  mediastinum,  of  the  connective  tisane  in  the  neck 
and  thorax,  or  of  the  submucous  coat  of  the  pliarynx ;  or  there  may 
be  an  acute  infiammation  of  the  nasal  air-sinusen,  tlie  tympanic 
cavity,  the  meninges,  the  kidneys,  or  the  joints ;  and  abscesses  may 
even  fonn  in  different  localities.  Tlie  Dipltxocciis  pncuvumtce  is 
then   found  also  in  the  products  of  these  inHammations.     Lastly,  in 
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pneuuionia  it  may  \y&  further   recoyuised  at  times  in  the  blood  i 
spleen,  the  latter  beiug  often  in  a  atnle  of  acute  enlargement. 

Should  ihe  Iku-'dlus  jmemnonvr  be  present,  it  is  usually  found  in  I 
^Teat  abundance,  and  the  same  ia  true  of  the  Stteptofoccnfi  andl 
Stapkylococnm  pi/ixj/'iif-i ;  and  inaHinuch  as  tliese  varieties  of  bacteriaT 
do  not  die  so  ([uickly  as  the  diplococcus,  their  successful  detection] 
is  much  eaHier, 

Amtr    h'hxl;,-    ,ninnM>,i.,    oi-    l',v„.-/i.,-/,».,i„,oal"    (h\.     140)   often  j 
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forms  the  tennination  of  an  acute  bronchitis  or  brouchiolitis,  especiallyj 
in  certain  diseases  of  infective  origin,  such  as  the  acute  e\anthemata,J 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  and  is  caused  by  the  same  bacteria  ta  J 
general  as  lobar  pneumonia,  but  most  frequently,  a^  it  appears,  byJ 
the  Streplorocnts  pyogenes.  If,  hovfever.  the  lobular  pneumonia  oecursf 
as  a  sequel  of  putrid  bronchitis,  or  owing  to  aspiration  of  fluidf 
from  the  mouth,  or  of  other  contaminated  matters,  the  oT^nistmf 
found  in   the  exudation  are  naturally  in  great  variety. 
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The  exudation  iuto  tlie  alveoli  may  be  preceded  by  ulrfretivtin  of 
the  latter,  t.i\,  when  the  siiiftll  bronchial  twigs  are  blocked  by  abun- 
dant secretion. 

The  iufiammnliou  alw«ya  occurs  in  scattered  loci,  anti  only  in  thu 
groups  of  alveoli  belonging  to  the  affected  bronchia!  branch  ('<).  but  it 
may  extend  by  little  and  little  bo  as  to  involve  a  whole  lobe.  In 
broncho- [meiimonia  there  also  takes  place  at  the  comnieuceoient  of 
the  inttatuniation  an  increased  desi^uaination  of  the  alveolar  epithelium, 
which  consequently,  in  the  form  of  roundish  cells  having  vesicular 
nuclei,  fills  the  alveoli  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  company  with 
a  highly  albuminous  lluid  (&).  At  a  later  period  the  character  of 
the  exudation  depends  essentially  on  tlie  nature  of  the  intlammatory 
excitant,  and  since  the  latter  is  most  frequently  the  StripbKoa-iis  or 
Staphi/lix-o':i-iis  /ii/iigews,  the  epitbelinl  cells  very  soon  become  replaced, 
in  greater  part  or  altogether,  by  pus  corpuscles  ('/).  Fibrin  (c)  is 
usually  not  present  at  all,  or  but  sparingly.  I-astly,  the  exudation 
may  also  be  of  a  hieinorrhagic  (r),  or.  in  the  presence  of  putre- 
factive bacteria,  of  a  putrid,  character. 

Mdnjdiilw  or  embolic  pntuvumia  develops  owing  to  the  entrance 
into  the  lungs  in  considerable  quantity,  by  the  circulation,  of  the 
bacteria  from  an  inllammatory  process  existing  elsewhere  in  the 
body,  the  pyococci  being  those  usually  found.  This  may  take  place 
alone  or  in  association  with  an  embolus  plugging  a  terminal  artery, 
in  which  latter  case  a  hEpmorrbagic  infarction  is  first  developed,  and 
this  changes  iuto  an  abscess  owing  to  the  suppurative  inllanimation 
which  soon  follows;  or,  should  putrefactive  bacteria  at  the  same  time 
be  present,  into  a  gangrenous  pateh.  In  the  former  case,  i'.f.,  when 
only  capillaries  or  vessels  other  than  terminal  arteries  are  blocked 
by  the  bacteria,  small  roundish  inflammatory  foci  form  in  which 
the  exudation  is  frequently  hemorrhagic  at  first,  but  later  becomes 
purulent  or  putrid. 

l7t/crlofru/ar  or  pleuroffnious  piwumonUt,  which  is  rare  in  man, 
occnrs  in  consequence  of  the  entry  into  the  pleura  of  certain  in- 
flammatory excitants  which  are  as  yet  unknown,  and  which  make 
their  way  thence  by  the  lymph  channels  into  the  interlobular,  peri- 
bronchial, and  perivascular  connective  tissue  of  the  lung,  giving  rise 
to  a  fibri no-purulent  or  punilent  exudation  in  this  tissue.  The 
adjoining  alveoli  are  thus  compressed,  or  are  likewise  attacked  by 
the  inflammation. 

9.  Diaeaaea  due  to  Inhalation  of  Dust  (Pneumonoooniosia). — ^When 
dust  of  a  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  nature  is  inhaled,  the  particles 
which  reach  the  alveoli  are  taken  np  by  wandering  and  epithelial 
cells  (dust  cells):   or,  should  they  wound   the  alveolar  epithelium, 
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as  may  be  the  case  for  instance  with  sharp-cornered  particles  of 
coal-dust,  they  pass  directly  into  the  alveolar  frame-work  and  the 
lymphatic  vessels  in  this  situation,  in  which  they  are  then  either 
carried  to  the  bronchial  glands,  or  deposited  at  once  in  the  peri- 
bronchial, perivascular,  and  interalveolar  connective  tissue,  especially 
at  spots  where  small  lymphatic  follicles  usually  exist.  Here  they 
lie  free  or  in  the  interior  of  round,  spindle-shaped,  and  stellate 
cells,  causing,  when  they  are  coloured,  a  corresponding  pigmeiUa' 
tion  of  the  lung — black  in  the  case  of  coal-dust  (anthracosis),  red 
or  black  with  metallic  dust  containing  iron  {siderosis)^  and  so  on. 
If  the  quantities  of  dust  inhaled  are  larger,  slight  inflammatory 
changes  are  set  up,  such  as  proliferation  and  desquamation  of  the 
alveolar  epithelium,  emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  some- 
times even  an  indurative  broncho  pneumonia,  in  which  pigmented 
nodules  of  larger  or  smaller  size  are  formed,  consisting  of  connective 
tissue  arranged  concentrically  round  one  or  more  centres. 

10.  Infective  Grannlomata,  and  ^ew-FoTmaXions.^ Tubercidosis  of  the 
lungs  is  due  either  to  inhalation  of  tubercle  bacilli  or  to  their  im- 
portation by  way  of  the  blood  or  lymph.  In  all  these  cases  the 
pulmonary  connective  tissue,  i.e.,  the  interalveolar,  interlobular,  peri- 
vascular, or  peribronchial  connective  tissue,  seems  to  be  the  first 
seat  of  development  of  the  tubercles,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  fixed  cells 
of  the  connective  tissue  and  of  the  vessels  that,  by  their  growth, 
produce  the  elements  of  the  tubercle.  Soon,  however,  changes 
are  also  set  up  in  the  adjoining  alveoli,  alveolar  passages,  and 
bronchioles,  the  lumen  of  which  becomes  filled  with  proliferated 
epithelial  cells  and  emigrated  leucocytes,  so  that  such  tubercles, 
especially  those  occurring  in  the  interalveolar  and  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue  (Fig.  141),  really  constitute  very  minute  broncho- 
pneumonic  patches,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  individual  alveoli  (a) 
can  often  still  be  distinguished.  The  blood-vessels  within  the  area 
of  these  patches  are  then  abolished,  whether  by  compression  or  by 
becoming  occluded  owing  to  the  growth  of  their  cells;  whilst  casea- 
tion sets  in  at  the  centre  of  the  focus.  If  the  tubercle  bacilli 
have  been  brought  to  the  lung  by  the  circulation,  numerous  tubercles 
usually  form  very  speedily  in  all  parts  of  the  organ,  whereas  after 
introduction  of  the  bacilli  by  the  inspired  air  or  the  lymphatics 
only  isolated  tubercles  grow  at  first. 

The  tissue  of  the  lung  immediately  surrounding  the  tubercles 
usually  shows  inflammatory  appearances ;  that  is  to  say,  the  alveoli 
contain  partly  fluid  exudation  and  partly  proliferated  epithelial  cells 
and  leucocytes  (Fig.  141,  b),  and  not  uncommonly  also  fibrin  or  red 
corpuscles,   whilst   the  septa    are   more    or  less    intensely  infiltrated 
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with  small  cells.     Owing  to  these  inflammatory  changes,  wliich  may 
be  of  variable  extent,  the  neighbourhood  of  the   tubercle  frequently 
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acquires  a  gelatinona  look  to  the  naked  eye  {i/i-lii/inotii  mjihrnlwn). 
How  far  they  iire  to  Imj  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  tubercle 
batrilli  and  their  toxins,  and  how  far  lo  the  simultaneous  presence 
of  other  causes  of  inflammation,  especially  Slrfptof-ocrim  jiyoijeiits  and 
Biploron-iiii  pneiivumia;  has  not  yet  been  determined  ;  but  it  may  at 
all  events  be  looked  upon  as  tolerably  certain  that  the  last-named 
bacteria  play  a  causative  part  in  the  more  wide-spread  in&ammntory 
infiltrations,  such  as  may  accompany  not  only  the  acute  miliary  but 
also  the  chronic  form  of  tuberculosis.  In  such  cases  we  have  a 
so-called  mixat  inftetion,  and  the  character  of  the  exudation  also 
will  then  be  determined,  at  least  partially,  by  the  nature  of  the  in- 
flammatory excitant.     The  tubercle  enlarges  owing  to  the  inflaDimatory 
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involvement  of  the  alveoli  surrounding  it  and  the  caseation  gradually 
iuvades  this  zoue.  On  the  other  hand  new  nodules  may  form  in 
the  neighbourliood  and  also  in  more  remote  localities  should 
tuberclt  bacilli  have  been  conveyed  thither  by  the  lymph  stream 
and  bj    coalescence  of  these  nodules  Krger  foLi  are  formed 

The  further  course  of  the  process  varies  If  no  multiplication 
or  at  least  no  active  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  subsequently  takes 
place  the  inflamniatory  infiltration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tubercular  focus  may  gradually  change  into  connective  tissue  which 
either  encapsules  or  completely  replaces  the  latter  In  the  former 
case  the  caseous  portion  of  the  tubercle  may  rem  am  for  a  long 
time  uncbaoged  and  also  infectious  or  else  may  calcify  whilst  in 
the  latter  fibrous  and  frequently  pignipnted  nodules  and  cicatrices 
result  Such  nodules  and  cicatrices  are  especmUy  frequent  in  the 
apex  of  the  lung  m  which  they  cause  the  condition  named  grey 
induration   (li^    142)     though    this   is    not    necessanlj    always   due 


to  the  healing  of  tubercular  disease,  but  may  also  be  the  consequence 
of  indurative  broncho-pneumonic  processes  (see  p.  282)  occurring  as 
the  result  of  inhalation  of  dust.  In  such  spots,  besides  a  more  or 
less  cellular  connective  tissue,  usually  infiltrated  with  abundant 
black  pigment  {«),  we  still  find  also  alveoli  and  bronchioles,  some 
of  which  (a)  are  compressed  or  plumed  with  exudation  (or  secretion). 
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while  others  have  undtTgone  emphyaeiiiatmis  diateusioti  ('').  The  ox- 
udntion  consista  of  finely-granulnr  masses,  and  rouDd  cells  of  variable 
size,  some  of  thein  contHining  pigment.  The  walls  of  such  alveoli 
not  uiicomiiionly  show  a  thick  cubical  epithelium,  which  gives  the 
alveoli  a  certuin  resemblance  to  glandular  cavities  (u). 

In  contrast  to  this  infhrnHci-  form  of  tuberculosis,  with  its  tendency 
towards  recoverj',  stands  the  iilc-ratice  form,  which  speedily  results 
in  softening  of  the  caseous  tubercles  and  formation  of  cavities.  The 
latter  form  in  those  instances  where  a  tubercular  focus  extends  to 
the  wall  of  a  bronchial  twig,  which  in  consequence  undergoes  caseation 
and  ulceration.  Tlie  contents  of  such  a  cavity  consist  of  caseous  pus 
enclosing  particles  of  necrotic  tissue,  and  its  wall  is  composed  of  a 
granulation  tissue,  the  innermost  layers  of  which  are  caseating  (Fig, 
143,  A  and  B).     The  cords  and  bands  existing  in  the  larger  cavities 
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frequently  contain  arterial  twigs,  the  lumen  of  which  ia  in  moat  cases 
narrowed  or  even  closud  by  fibrous  thickening  of  the  intima.  Some- 
times, however,  the  arteries  show  aneurysmal  dilatations,  which  may 
then  lead  to  rnpture  of  the  vessel. 

If   the   tubercular    process    ceases    to    advance,   the    walls    of   the 
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cavities  become  transformed  into  connective  tissue,  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  which  the  cavity  may  gradually  be  reduced  in  size  or 
entirely  closed,  while  its  contents  calcify.  Frequently,  however, 
new  tubercles  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cavity,  and  by  their  dis- 
integration contribute  to  its  enlargement. 

Since  tubercle  bacilli  may  make  their  way  into  the  air-passages 
by  the  breaking  of  a  tubercle  into  a  bronchial  twig,  they  may  be 
aspirated  into  other  parts,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
new  foci  in  the  lung.  When  the  foci  lie  very  close  together  and 
extend  over  considerable  portions  of  the  lungs,  the  process  acquires 
the  appearance  of  a  lobular  or  even  of  a  lobar  caseous  pneumonia. 

When  tubercular  foci  encounter  blood-vessels,  tubercles  may  develop 
in  the  walls  of  the  latter,  and  having  undergone  caseation  may  burst 
into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  the 
entrance  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  into  the 
blood-current,  and  for  the  consequent  formation  of  more  or  less 
numerous  tubercles  in  different  organs  {general  acute  inUiai^  hibtt'- 
cvlosis).  This  issue  is,  however,  frequently  frustrated  by  antecedent 
thrombosis  of  the  vessel. 

Tubercles  may  also  occur  in  the  walls  of  bronchial  twigs,  where 
they  may  eventually  ulcerate  if  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  process  may  then  spread  further  upwards  or  downwards  in  the 
bronchial  system. 

Should  tubercular  foci  extend  so  as  to  reach  the  pleura,  a  pleinnsy 
is  set  up,  which  may  be  either  circumscribed,  eventually  leading  to 
partial  adhesion  of  the  lung;  or  else  general,  arid  accompanied  by 
a  serous,  a  fibrinous,  or,  notably  after  rupture  of  cavities,  a  purulent 
exudation. 

The  tubercle  bacilli  themselves  are  found  with  the  greatest  certainty 
in  those  parts  of  the  tubercles  which  have  not  yet  undergone  caseation, 
and  are  more  abundant  the  quicker  the  process ;  hence  they  are  most 
numerous  in  the  acute  ulcerative  form  of  tuberculosis  (Jlorid  phthisis), 
and  scantiest  in  the  indurative  form.  They  are  often  present  in  large 
numbers  in  the  contents  and  innermost  layers  of  the  walls  of  cavities, 
but  frequently  in  association  with  other  bacteria  such  as  Micrococcus 
tetragenus.  Streptococcus  pi/ogenes,  etc.  (Fig.  143,  a,  h,  and  c). 

Syphilis  of  the  lungs  is  very  rare  in  adults,  but  occurs  with 
somewhat  greater  frequency  in  new-born  infants,  either  in  the  form 
of  gummata  or  as  a  more  diffuse  infiltration.  The  former  (Fig. 
144)  show  the  same  characters  as  gummata  in  other  organs,  i.e,, 
when  of  a  certain  size  they  allow  the  three  zones  described  on 
page  139  to  be  made  out.  The  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue  is 
usually  the  seat  of  an  indurative  inflammation. 
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The    second    form    of    pulmonaiy    syphilis    occurs    in    new-liorn 
children    as   the   so-called   tohite  pimimonin,  which   depends,  on    the 
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one  hand,  upon  intense  cellular  infiltration  of  the  alveolar  septa 
or  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  in  general,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  intiina  and  advontitia  of  which 
are  likewise  thickened;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  upon  accumula- 
tion of  desquamated  and  fatty-dcgenemtcd  epithelial  cells  in  the 
alveoli. 

In  gtandfrs,  isolated  or  coalescing  nodules  may  form,  within  the 
area  of  which  the  alveoli  mostly  contain  pus  corpuscles  undergoing 
granular  disintegration,  whilst  those  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  filled  for  tlie  most  part  with  a  hicniorrhagic  exudation. 

For  aclinmnyamn  of  the  lung,  see  p.   159. 

Primary  nno-fonnatioHs  are  very  rare  in  the  lung,  but  secondarj', 
on  the  other  hand,  are  more  freipient.  Secondary  carcinoma  may 
spread  in  the  lung  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  a  condition 
in  which  the  lumen  of  the  latter  is  found  distended  with  cancer 
cells  to  a  variable  degree,  but  mostly  irrcgidarly,  whilst  the  endothelial 
cells  of  the  lymphatics  may  still  be  retained,  and  show  absolutely 
no  proliferative  processes — a  point  of  distinction  from  endothelial 
sarcoma  of  lymphatics  (Fig.   36,  and  p.  31). 
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Of  vegetable  parmitej^,  besides  the  specific  excitants  of  disease 
already  dealt  with,  the  Aspergillus  must  also  be  mentioned  (Fig.  70). 

Of  animal  para^it^%  Echinococcus  occurs  with  greatest  relative 
frequency.  Scolices,  or  their  hooks  or  fragments  of  cyst,  may  then 
be  found  also  in  the  sputum. 

V.    THE  PLEURA. 

11.  Inflammation,  Infective  Granuloma ta,   and   New   Growths. — The 

same  statements  hold  good  for  hydrops  plcuroi  as  for  ascites  (p.  247). 

Acute  pleurisy  may,  like  peritonitis,  occur  either  primarily  or 
secondarily.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  due  to  the  extension  of  an 
inflammation  from  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  embolism,  and  it  then 
also   corresponds  in  character  with   the   primary  inflammation. 

In  2^'^i^^^^n/  ple^irisy  the  Diplococcus  pneumonia:  and  the  pyococci 
have  hitherto  been  found,  apart  or  in  combination  with  each  other, 
the  exudation  being  either  chiefly  fibrinous  or  purulent.  The  finer 
changes  in  the  serosa  are  similar  to  those  of  acute  peritonitis 
(p.  248). 

When  the  pleurisy  is  of  longer  duration  it  results  in  the  forma- 
tion in  the  pleura  of  a  highly  vascular  granulation  tissue,  which 
gradually  permeates  the  deposit  of  exudation,  and,  after  being  trans- 
formed into  connective  tissue,  leads  either  to  mere  localised  thicken- 
ings, or  to  cord-like  and  membranous  adhesions  of  the  two  layers 
of  the  pleura.  This  newly-formed  connective  tissue  is  sometimes 
extraordinarily  dense,  and  then  shows  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
appearance  under  the  microscope.  Deposits  of  lime-salts  may  occur 
in  it  later. 

Tuherculosvi  frequently  exists  primarily  in  the  pleura,  but  it  is 
most  commonly  secondary.  The  exudation  in  the  former  case  is 
usually  sero-fibrinous,  and  at  the  same  time  stained  with  blood ; 
whilst  in  the  latter,  notably  after  the  perforation  of  cavities,  it  may 
also  be  purulent,  though  without  pyococci  being  necessarily  present 
in  it.  In  general,  a  purulent  exudation  in  the  pleural  cavity,  tvith- 
out  bacteria  (including  tubercle  bacilli),  points  with  great  proba- 
bility to  tuberculosis. 

Primary  new  groivths  are  very  rare.  The  most  important  of 
them  is  the  endotlielinl  sarcoma,  which  corresponds  in  structure  to 
that  occurring  in  the  peritoneum  (p.   249). 

Ezaminatlon  of  the  Entire  Respiratory  Apparatus,  including  the  Sputum  and 
Contents  of  the  Pleural  Cavity. — (1)  Tlie  microscopic  examination  of  the  sptitum 
should  always  be  preceded  by  a  naked-eye  insjjection,  since  even  in  the  latter 
wav  certain  diagnostic  indications  may  be  obtained.      Thus,  a  thick   greenish- 
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TeUow  Bpntam  indicatea  the  preHsnce  of  a  large  proportion  of  cellular  element*, 
eapeciaJly  pus  c^lls  ;  a  fojlid  green ish-bniwii  aputum,  piitriil  bronchitis  or  gati- 
greiie  of  the  lujigs,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  expectoration,  beaidea  the 
colour,  shows  three  aepanita  laj-t-rs,  an  upjwr  trotlij-,  a  middle  watery,  and 
A  lower  opaque — the  last  sonietinies  containing  ahreda  of  tisaue.  Sepat^tion 
of  the  aputiim  into  an  upper  watery  and  a  lower  purulent  layer  poiiita  to 
pulmonary  abscess  ;  into  an  up|)er  frothy,  a  middle  watery,  and  a  lower  thick 
layer,  to  bronchi  ectasia ;  a  ruaty  or  lemou-yellow  colour  to  pneumonia ;  and  so 
on.  Furthermore,  macroscopic  exumination  of  the  Hpulum— spread  in  a  thin 
layer  upon  a  black  surface— gives  information  regarding  the  presence  of  coarser 
impurities,  such  as  particles  of  food,  fibrinous  coagulo,  shreds  of  tissue,  Cursch- 
maun'a  spirals,  and  plug-like  or  CKseoua  fragmcuts  derived  from  the  walls  of 
cavities  and  usually  containing  elastic  Kbres  and  numerous  tubercle  bacilli. 
Actinomyces  granules  or  fragments  of  echinococcus  cysta  may  also  be  detected  by 
this  means,  and  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  pigment  contained  in  the  aputum 
may  likewise  be  recopiiiaed.  Some  preliminary  information  having  been  gained 
in  this  way,  suitable  particles  of  sputum  are  transferred  to  a  slide  and  examined, 
usually  without  any  further  addition. 

In  searching  for  indications  of  dattic  fihret,  we  should  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  plugs  already  mentioned,  which  can  be  rendered  so  transparent  by  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  that  the  elastic  fibres  come  out  very  distinctly  ;  or 
a  aaniple  of  the  sputum  may  first  be  examiueil  under  a  low  power  without 
aiidition,  and  luiy  suspicious- looking  places  then  tried  with  a  stronger  power, 
aildiug  acetic  ncid.  Tlie  sputum  may  also  be  boiled  with  ten  per  cent,  caustic 
potash  solution,  allowed  to  settle  in  a  conical  glass,  and  the  sediment  then 
examined.  Since  elastic  fibres  may  also  be  derived  from  the  food,  they  are  of 
pathological  import  ouly  when  they  can  be  recognised,  from  their  alveolar 
arrangement,  m  parts  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli.  They  are  found  in  abscesses 
and  cavities  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  pneunionia,  but  seldom,  on  the  other  baud, 
iu  pulmonary  gangrene,  probably  because  they  are  dissolved  in  this  condition. 

Fihrinou*  eoagtda  occur  in  croupous  bronchitis  and  in  pneumonia,  in  the 
former  as  dichotomoiisly- branch Jug  casts  of  the  larger  bronchial  ramifications, 
where&s  in  the  latter  they  come  only  from  the  liner  bronchi.  Microscopically 
they  show  a  feltwork  of  fine  filaments  which  disaolves  in  acetic  acid. 

Ourichmann'*  ipiraU  are  spirally-coiled  whitish  structures,  probably  composed 
of  mucin,  in  which  are  frequently  embedded  Cliarcot's  crystals  (p.  187)  and 
eosinophil  leucocytes  {p.  186).  They  are  found  in  asthma  and  bronchitiii,  and 
sometimes  also  in  pneumonia. 

Uf  eellutar  elements,  in  the  first  place  epithelial  celU,  mostly  of  the 
squamous  variety,  are  found  in  all  aputum,  being  usually  derived  from  the 
saliva  mixed  with  it,  or  from  tlie  pharynx  and  uppermost  portions  of  the 
larynx.  Less  frequent  are  ciliated  epithdiid  oelU  (usually  without  their  cilia), 
from  the  nasal  cavity  or  deeper  parts  of  the  respiratory  psssagea  If  present 
in  considerable  quantity,  it  may  be  concluded  with  certainty  that  there  is 
catarrh  of  the  parts  referred  to.  Further,  cells  also  occur  which  are  round 
like  leucocytes,  but  larger,  and  resemble  the  epithelial  cells  in  posseasing  a 
vesicular  nucleus  which  does  not  stain  deeply.  Tliese  are  commonly  believed 
to  be  cells  of  the  alveolar  epithelium,  though  this  can  scarcely  be  always 
the  case,  and  are  met  with  in  a  variety  of  morbid  pmcesses,  such  as  chronic 
bronchitis,  tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia.    The  characteristic  nucleus  is  brought 
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out  distinctly  by  adding  acetic  acid.  Furthermore,  they  often  contain  pigment 
in  their  protoplasm  (Fig.  137,  ^,  and  Fig.  142,  a  and  6),  and  sometimes  also 
droplets  of  fat.  The  former  is  usually  carbon  in  the  form  of  black  grains  and 
masses,  but  may  also  consist  of  other  kinds  of  dust  which  have  been  inhaled 
(iron  filings,  stone- dust,  and  the  like),  or  may  be  blood  pigment,  in  which  case  it 
consists  of  yellow  or  brown  granules  and  is  found  in  the  affected  cells  after 
hsBmorrhages  or  in  the  brown  induration  which  follows  cardiac  lesions,  such 
cells  being  hence  called  by  the  Germans  Herzfehlendlen  (Fig.  137,  g).  Leucocytes, 
both  mononuclear  and  polynuclear,  are  likewise  found  in  all  sputum,  but  in 
greatest  abundance  in  purulent  bronchitis  and  pulmonary  abscesses.  Their  proto- 
plasm is  for  the  most  part  highly  granular,  or  may  contain  fat-drops  in  variable 
quantity  {granule  cells),  in  which  case  the  nuclei  as  a  rule  only  become  visible 
on  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Besides  these,  leucocytes  with  eosinophil  granulations 
(p.  186)  occur  not  uncommonly  in  catarrhal  affections.  Isolated  red  corpuscles 
are  very  often  encountered  in  sputum.  They  are  present  in  large  quantity  in 
pulmonary  haemorrhages  and  hsemorrhagic  infarctions,  and  are  then  either  still  un- 
changed or  have  become  in  part  transformed  into  pigment  or  hsematoidin  crystals. 

Crystals  of  cholestearin  may  also  be  found  in  tuberculosis  or  after  bursting 
of  abscesses ;  of  margarin  in  gangrene  of  the  lung,  putrid  bronchitis,  and 
bronchiectasis ;  and  of  Uucin  and  tyrosin  after  the  bursting  of  abcesses.  Lastly, 
hooks  and  vestiges  of  the  cysts  of  Echinococctts  may  be  present. 

For  the  examination  of  sputum  and  nasal  secretion  for  vegetable  parasites, 
especially  for  the  bacteria  of  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia,  see  Part  II.,  Chapter  V. 

(2)  The  contents  of  the  pleura  are  examined  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of 
the  abdominal  cavity  (p.  250). 

(3)  The  lungs  and  pleura  themselves  are  best  examined  in  the  fresh  state  in 
cases  of  fat-embolism  or  inflammatory  processes.  In  fat-embolism  sections  are 
cut  with  the  freezing  microtome  and  examined  either  without  reagents  or  after 
addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid  or  caustic  potash  solution ;  or  they  may  be  treated 
with  osmic  acid  (p.  53).  In  the  inflammatory  processes  we  must  be  content 
with  examining  respectively  the  juice  obtained  by  scraping  the  tissue,  and  the 
exudation  coating  the  pleura.  This  is  done  according  to  the  rules  given  for 
fluids  and  exudations  (pp.  5  and  75-6). 

Lastly,  tissue  from  the  respiratory  tract  is  hardened  in  alcohol  if  fibrin  or 
bacteria  are  to  be  demonstrated,  otherwise  usually  in  Miiller's  fluid  and  alcohol. 
In  pulmonary  oedema,  however,  the  boiling  method  (see  p.  8)  may  also  be 
employed.  For  embedding  the  objects  it  will  in  most  cases  be  necessary  to 
use  celloidin,  as  in  the  paraffin  method  the  contents  of  spaces,  e.g.,  of  the  alveoli 
of  the  lungs,  would  fall  out.  Haematoxylin  and  eosin  may  advantageously  be 
employed  for  staining  the  sections :  but  for  fibrin  the  methods  given  on  p.  75, 
and  for  vegetable  parasites  those  in  Part  II.,  Chapter  V.,  may  be  adopted. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 
THE   UltlNAKY   APl'AllATUa 

I.    THE  KIDNEYS. 

1.  DegreneratioDS.- — Cl&udi/  awi-Uing,  which  principally  aifecte  the 
epithelium  of  the  convohiteiJ  tubulca,  manifeats  iteelf,  as  in  other 
oi^MDfl,  liy  the  presence  of  abundant  dark  granules  in  the  cells, 
causing  the  latter  to  swell  and  thus  fill  the  lumen  of  the  tubules 
more  or  less  completely.  The  outline  of  the  epithelial  cells  also 
becomes  less  distinct,  and  their  connection  with  the  mcmbnina 
propria  is  loosened. 

This  condition  not  uncommonly  terminates  in  fatty  degctwratwn 
or  in  wcrosis.     In  the  first  case,  fat-droplets  of  larger  and  smaller 
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size  (Fij:;.  14-5,  />)  appear  in  the  bodies  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining 
the  cannliculi  and  glomeruli,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  endothelial 
ccUh  of  the  blood-vessels  and  in  the  connective-tissue  cells,  whilst 
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in  the  latter  case  the  nuclei  vaDish  and  the  cells  either 
cloudy  or  ate  reduced  to  liomogeueoiis  masses,  and  frequently  thofl 
degenerated  epithelinl  cells  itf  the  tuVmles  also  separate  from  thag 
metuhrana  propria.  When  urinary  tubules  which  have  undergosAfl 
a  hiyh  degree  of  fatty  degeneration  are  exatnined  in  the  fresh  state^fl 
neither  the  outlines  of  the  epithelial  cells  nor  their  nuclei  can  1 
recognised,  owing  to  the  surface  of  the  tubules  appearing  thickl^ia 
covered  with  fat-droplets  (E'ig.  145.  a). 

Cloudy   swelling,  aa  well  as  fatty  degeneration  and  necrosis,  may  ' 
occur    both     idiopathically     (in     various    intoxications    and    infective 
diseases)    and   also    as    part    of   the   phenomena    of   nephritis.      The 
necrosis   at   times    affects    chiefly    or    exclusively    the    epithelium    of^ 
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the  glomerular  loops,  which  is  then  cast  ofi'  and  blends  with  the 
exudation  escaping  from  the  loops  (in  consequence  of  the  necrosis) 
to  form  a  finely-granular  mass.  The  loops  of  the  glomeruli,  deprived 
of  their  epithelium,  appear  pale,  swell  up,  and  may  finally  lose  their 
endothelium  also.  Necrosis  much  more  rarely  affects  the  epithelium 
lining  Bowman's  capsules,  or  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  capillariesj 
and  veins. 


capilIanes^^H 
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Amyloid  df^rjmtilion  (Fig.  146)  first  and  foremost  attacks  the 
gloiiieriili,  of  whicli  single  loops  (c)  are  involved  at  the  outset,  but 
afterwards  the  entire  coil  ia  transformed  into  homogeneous  masses. 
The  process  next  attacka  the  vasa  afferentia  (b)  of  the  glomeruli, 
and  the  arteriola:  asceuilentea,  then  the  menibrana  propria  {a)  of 
the  urinary  tubules  in  the  medulla,  and  dually  most  of  the  remaining 
blood- vessels  and  tubules.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  fatty 
degener.ition,  especially  of  the  epjlheliurn  of  the  convoluted  tubules, 
by  the  shedding  of  which  epithelial  and  granular  casts  are  formed. 
In  addition  to  these,  however,  hyaline  and  waxy  casts  (p)  also  occur. 
Not  uncommonly  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  is  also  found  in 
places  in  a  state  of  cellular  infiltration,  or  increased  in  amount,  a 
condition  which  may  result  at  a  later  date  in  shrinking  and  partial 
atrophy  of  the  kidney.  For  glycogai  deijmeitUion,  see  page  5V,  and 
for  hyaline  drgfno'ai.ioTi,  page  55. 

2,  Atrophy. — Si-nih  and  arU-riosc/crijlK  atriqOiy  of  the  kidney,  which 
occurs  in  advanced  life  or  in  atheroma  of  the  renal  arteries  (with 
or  without  simultaneous  disease  of  the  rest  of  the  arterial  system), 
first  manifests  itself,  in  conseriuence  of  the  deficient  blood  supply,  in 
an  obliteration  of  the  glomeruli  which  is  usually  of  focal  distribution, 
the  vascular  loops  in  the  tufts  becoming  transformed  (perhaps  after 
hyaline  thickening  of  their  walls  or  formation  of  hyaline  thrombi) 
into  an  almost  homogeneous  tissue,  which  contains  few  or  no  nuclei, 
is  sometimes  concentrically  laminated,  and  still  at  first  allows  the 
lobular  formation  to  be  recognised.  The  capsules  of  the  glomeruli, 
meanwltile,  either  remain  unchanged  or  are  merely  slightly  thickened. 
A  consequence  of  this  change  is  atrophy  (narrowing)  of  the  corre- 
sponding urinary  tubules,  the  epithelium  of  which  becomes  much 
lower  while  at  the  same  time  acquiriug  a  deeper  colour,  and  some- 
times also  undergoes  fatty  degeneration  or  disappears  altogether. 
There  frequently  follows  a  deposit  in  the  lumen  of  such  tubules  of 
homogeneous  colloid  masses,  in  many  cases  stratified,  which  prob- 
ably have  their  origin  in  the  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  149,  /.),  and 
which,  when  they  accumulate  to  any  great  extent,  transform  the 
tubules  into  larger  or  smaller  colloid  t-yMs,  lined  with  flattened 
epithelium.  The  connective  tissue  between  the  tubules  is  often  in 
a  state  of  small-celled  infiltration,  but  is  not  otherwise  increased 
in  bulk.  The  greater  the  number  of  glomeruli  with  the  tubules 
belonging  to  them  that  are  destroyed,  the  more  conspicuous  does  the 
atrophy  of  the  cortex  and  the  granular  structure  of  its  surface 
become.  The  interlobular  arteries  also  then  necessarily  take  an 
extremely  convoluted  course. 

ITydroniyhrotic  utrujihy. — -Whereas  in  senile  (and  nephritic)  p 
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it  is  chiefly  and  primarily  the  cortical  substance  that  is  aft'ected^ 
in  the  atrophy  produced  by  hydronephrosis,  i.e.,  stagnation  of  fluid 
in  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  the  kidney,  the  condition  begins  in  the 
medullary  substance  (first  of  all  with  flattening  of  the  papilhe),  and 
only  invades  the  cortex  at  a  later  date.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  hydronephrosis  the  urinary  tubules  are  still  dilated,  and  there  is 
likewise  usually  a  condition  of  passive  hypenemia.  The  epithelium 
in  the  collecting  tubes  is  flattened  out  by  the  pressure  of  the 
retained  urine,  whilst  in  the  other  tubules,  as  well  as  in  the  glomeruli, 
it  usually  appears  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  Hyaline  tube- 
casts  are  also  found  in  the  tubules,  as  well  as  albuminous  coagula, 
which  occur  too  in  the  cavities  of  Bowman's  capsules.  As  the 
hydronephrosis  progresses  the  urinary  tubules  and  the  blood-vessels 
become  more  and  more  compressed,  the  interstitial  connective  tissue 
in  cortex  and  medulla  increases,  and  finally  the  glomeruli  also  are 
obliterated.  At  this  stage  the  microscopic  appearances  are  very  like 
those  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  (p.  301). 

3.  Infiltrations. — Letuwmic  inJUtrcUion  consists  in  an  accumulation 
of  white  corpuscles  between  the  urinary  tubules,  and  in  its  higher 
degrees  may  even  assume  the  form  of  wedge-shaped  foci  or  of  nodules. 
After  hcemorrhages  in  the  kidney,  yellow  or  brown  pigment  granules, 
which  lie  for  the  most  part  in  epithelial  cells,  are  found  in  the 
urinary  tubules,  especially  in  Henle's  loops  {pigvientary  in/ardian). 
In  conditions  in  which  large  numbers  of  red  corpuscles  are  dissolved, 
haemoglobin  and  methaemoglobin  are  not  only  excreted  through  the 
kidneys  in  solution,  but  also  deposited  in  the  efierent  tubules  in  the 
form  of  dark  yellow  or  brown  drops  and  grains  (which  sometimes 
unite  to  form  cylindrical  structures),  and  in  many  instances  even  as 
red  crystals  {hcRmogldbin  infarction). 

The  hUe-pigment  infarction  in  severe  icterus  consists  of  yellow, 
greenish,  or  brown  grains  and  masses  of  bile-pigment,  which  partly 
lie  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubules  and  in  the  adjoining  tissue, 
and  partly  fill  the  lumen  of  the  former  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
In  slighter  degrees  of  icterus,  however,  only  a  diff'use  yellowish  tinging 
of  the  cells  is  usually  found.  On  the  other  hand,  in  icterus  neona- 
torum not  only  granules  and  irregular  masses  of  pigment  occur,  but 
also  needle-shaped  and  rhombic  crystals  of  bilirubin,  of  a  ruby-red 
colour,  which  are  seen  especially  in  the  substance  of  the  cortex 
(bilirtibin  infarction). 

Calcareous  infarction,  which  occurs  in  senile  atrophy  of  the  kidneys, 
in  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  sometimes  with  other  sub- 
stances also,  and  in  certain  diseases  of  infective  origin,  usually  gives 
rise  to  formation  of  clustered  or  cylindrical  brightly-glancing  masses 
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of  calcium  carbonate  or  phosphate,  which  stain  reddish-brown  with 
hiematoxylin.  These  usually  lie  in  the  convoluted  or  straight  tubules, 
in  which  the  lime  is  only  as  a  rule  precipitated  after  the  epithelial 
cells  have  previously  undergone  necrosis.  The  calcareous  infarction 
may,  however,  consist  in  a  deposit  of  finely-granular  masses  in 
the  capsules  of  the  glomeruli  and  in  the  membrana  propria  of  the 
urinary  tubules,  as  well  as  in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue. 
This  form,  together  with  the  preceding,  is  found  especially  in  old 
l>eople  and  in  the  so-called  metastatic  calcification  (p.  61) — in  the 
former  by  preference  in  the  region  of  the  papillae. 

In  the  wric  cuicl  infarctions  of  new-born  infants  a  mass  can  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  apices  of  the  papilla*  which  under  the  micro- 
scope is  seen  to  be  composed  of  little  balls  of  uric  acid  usually 
possessing  a  spiny  surface,  like  ammonium  urate.  These  globules 
form  as  far  up  as  the  convoluted  tubules,  but  accumulate  in  the 
collecting  tubes  of  the  papillte. 

Gouti/  di'posits  in  the  kidney  consist  of  rhombic  tablets  of  acid 
sodium  urate,  which  lie  partly  in  the  lumen  of  dilated  collecting 
tubes  of  the  medulla,  partly  in  the  epithelial  cells  and  interstitial 
connective  tissue.  The  tissue  immediately  surrounding  these  deposits 
is  destitute  of  nuclei  (ie,,  necrotic). 

4.  Hypertrophy,  Disorders  of  Circulation,  and  Tnbe-casts. — The  com- 
jKiimtory  hypertrophy  which  occurs  in  one  kidney  when  the  other 
is  congenitally  deficient  either  depends  solely  on  multiplication  of 
the  glomeruli  and  urinary  tubules,  or  there  is  also  an  enlargement 
of  these  structures  in  addition ;  whereas  that  which  develops 
in  consequence  of  acquired  defect  of  one  kidney  depends  on 
enlargement  of  the  urinary  tubules  and  glomeruli  and  multiplication 
of  their  cells.  In  this  condition  the  diameter  of  the  urinary  tubules 
increases,  in  the  case  of  the  convoluted,  from  the  normal  49—79  /a  to 
49-141  Ai;  in  the  straight  tubules  from  26-49  m  to  49-89 /a;  and 
the  diameter  of  the  glomeruli  from  135-225 /i  to  188-402 /a. 

In  venous  hypcrcrmia,  especially  when  the  result  of  cardiac  and 
lung  disease,  not  only  are  the  veins  and  capillaries  greatly  dilated, 
especially  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  kidneys ;  but  in  the  cavities 
of  many  of  the  Bowman's  capsules  and  in  the  urinary  tubules  an 
albuminous  fluid  is  found  (appearing  as  a  finely-granular  mass 
in  preparations  made  by  boiling  or  hardening  in  alcohol),  as  well 
as  more  or  less  numerous  red  corpuscles,  and  grains  of  yellow 
or  brown  pigment,^  the  latter  especially  in  the  epithelial  cells  of 
Henle's  loops.     Isolated  tubules  also  contain  hyaline  casts.     When  the 

*  Apart  from  this,  pigment-granules  are  almost  always  found  in  the  kidneys 
of  elderly  persons. 
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hypenvmiii  is  of  longer  duration  the  intertutmlar  connective  ties 
appears  somewhat  thickened  and  at  the  same  time  distinctly] 
fibrillated,  and  here  and  there  even  infiltrated  with  small  eellal 
(ri/nnotic  indnraf-um).  Isolated  glomeruli  become  obliterated  and  | 
transformed  into  a.  homogeneous  tissue,  whilst  the  epithelium  of  ■ 
the  tubules,  especially  in  the  medulla,  undergoes  a  greater  or  lesaj 
degree  of  fatty  degeneration. 


r,  Flnoly  gnnulur 


Following  (kclmion  (embolism  or  thrombosis)  of  the  renal  arteries<1 
there  form  anttmic,  or  more  rarely  hervwrrhaffic,  infarctions,  Batl 
the  anfemic  infarctions  also  show  a  zone  of  redness  at  the  maigio,  J 
which  is  partly  due  to  extreme  distension  of  the  capillaries  andU 
partly    to    extmvasations    of    blood    between    and    into    the    urinaria 
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tubules,  and  it  may  still  be  possible  to  follow  isolated  vessels  filled 
with  blood  even  deep  into  the  infarction  itself.  The  further 
changes  in  the  latter  are  analogous,  whether  the  thrombi  and 
emboli  are  indifferent  or  contain  bacteria,  to  those  which  have 
already  been  depicted  in  a  general  manner  on  pp.  211   and  212. 

We  have  still  to  mention  fat-embolism,  which  occurs  in  the 
loops  of  the  glomeruli  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  lung 
(p.  275),  and  in  which  the  fat  also  appears  in  the  form  of  drops 
or  cylindrical  cord-like  masses. 

Of  tvhe-casts  (Fig.  147),  which  are  found  in  the  lumen  of  the 
urinary  tubules  and  in  the  urine  in  disorders  of  circulation  and 
nephritic  processes,  we  distinguish  hyaline  (a,  6,  c),  vmwy  (d),  and 
granular  (c,  /)  varieties,  and  lastly,  casts  consisting  solely  of  cells 
{g)y  which  may  be  more  or  less  degenerated  cast-off  elements  of  the 
renal  epithelium  {epitJwlial  aiMs),  or  leucocytes  or  red  corpuscles 
which  have  made  their  way  into  the  lumen  of  the  tubules  (blood 
casts).  The  granular  casts  are  composed  of  Jiner  (e)  or  coarser  (/) 
granules,  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  cells  of  the  renal 
epithelium.  When  they  are  entirely  made  up  of  fat  drops  they 
are  also  called  fatty  casts.  The  hyaline  casts  (Fig.  147,  a,  b,  c) 
are  very  pale,  transparent,  homogeneous,  and  often  very  narrow 
structures,  and  the  waa:y  casts  (d)  are  merely  somewhat  firmer  and 
of  a  wax-like  sheen. 

5.  Inflammation.— According  as  the  principal  changes  are  seen  in 
the  epithelial  cells  or  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  we  distinguish 
a  parcnchymataus  and  an  interstitial  nephritis ;  and  again  either  may 
run  an  acute  or  a  chronic  course. 

1.  In  acute  parenchymatmts  nephritis  it  may  at  times  be  the 
f/lovieruli  which  are  chiefly  involved  {glomfrtUo-nephritis).  We  then 
observe  swelling  or  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the 
glomerular  loops ;  accumulation  of  leucocytes  or  cast-off  degenerated 
endothelial  cells  in  the  lumen  of  the  vessels  in  the  loops  ;^  and  swell- 
ing, fatty  degeneration,  necrosis  and  desquamation,  but  on  the  other 
hand  also  proliferation,  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  capsule  and 
covering  the  glomerulus.  The  shed  epithelial  cells  are  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  capsule,  sometimes  in  concentric  layers  (Fig.  148,  6), 
either  alone  or  along  with  red  and  white  corpuscles  or  with  a 
finely-granular  or   sometimes   more    homogeneous   exudation,  and  in 

*  It  it},  however,  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  in  particular  cases 
between  accumulated  leucocytes  and  desquamated  endothelial  cells  in  the  vas- 
cular looi)8,  and  it  may  even  be  hard  to  decide  whether  the  proliferated  nuclei 
of  the  vascular  loops  are  inside  or  outside  the  lumen  of  the  latter,  that  is, 
whether  they  belong  to  leucocytes,  endothelial,  or  epithelial  cells. 
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this  way  the  coil  may  be  compressed  to  a  variable  degree  (Fif;.  148,  e), 
or  may  even  be  obliterated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vascular  loops 
of  the  glomerulus  may  be  occluded  by  proliferation  or  desquamation 
of  the  endothelial  cells  or  by  the  accumulation  of  leucocytes,  but 
also  by  hyaline  thrombi  and  hyaline  swelling  of  the  vessel-walls, 
and  may  then  likewise  suffer  obliteration  (p.  293). 

Very  often  changes  in  the  urinary  tiiiulea  and  wia-siitial  connective 
tissue  are  added  to  the  glomerular  affection.  Tn  the  former,  and 
especially  the  convoluted  tubules,  we  may  find  cloudy  swelling,  fatty 
degeneration   (Fig.   145),  uecrosis,  and   desquamation,    but  sometimes 
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also  proliferation,  of  the  epithelium;  hyaline,  granular,  and  epithelial 
casts  (Fig.  147);  and,  after  hsemorrhages,  also  red  corpuscles  or 
masses  of  pigment 

The  changes  in  the  interstitial  tissue  consist  in  a  thickening  of  the 
interstitial  spaces  between  the  tubules  from  serous  absorption,  and 
in  small-celled  infiltrations  which  occur  especially  in  the  cortex 
corticis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stellate  and  interlobular  veins, 
and  around  the  glomeruli.  When  the  cellular  infiltrations  are 
particularly  strongly  developed  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  an 
acvie  interstitial  focal  luphritis.  Within  the  area  of  the  round-celled 
nodules  leucocytes  can  be  found  in  the  interior  of  the  tubules  also. 
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111  many  cases  a  hyaline  defeneration  of  the  glomerular  loops  or 
other  small  blood-vessels  is  also  found. 

Acute  parenchymatous  nephritis  occurs  either  primarily  or 
secondarily,  the  latter  in  intoxications  and  acute  diseases  of  infective 
origin.  In  the  latter  case  we  are  not  uncommonly  able  to  recognise 
in  the  kidney  also  the  bacteria  (I)iplococcus  pnenmonioe,  Streptococcus 
pyogou^,  Bacillus  ty}}hom,%  BacilluH  jmeumonicc)  which  give  rise 
to  the  particular  infective  disease  or  its  complications,  if  any. 
There  these  bacteria  are  found  in  tlie  vascular  loops  of  the  glomeruli 
as  well  as  in  other  small  blood-vessels,  in  the  round-celled  patches, 
and  even  in  the  urinary  tubules ;  and  it  is  then  not  improbable 
that  they  have  caused  the  nepliritic  clianges.  If,  however,  no 
bacteria  have  been  met  witli  in  tlie  kidney  in  nephritis  occurring 
in  the  course  of  infective  diseases,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
nephritic  changes  in  such  cases  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
the  toxic  products  alone,  which  have  been  generated  outside  the 
kidney  by  the  bacteria  of  tlie  particular  infective  disease  and  have 
traversed  the  organ  in  order  to  be  eliminated.  In  general,  however, 
one  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  changes  which  usually  occur 
in  elimination  of  toxic  substances  through  the  kidney  are  mainly 
de/jfcnerative,  whereas  in  the  presence  of  bact'Cria  in  the  organ  thoy 
are  mainly  inflammatory,  occurring  especially  in  the  form  of  in- 
terstitial infiltrations;  though  degenerative  changes  also  are  not 
entirely  absent  in  the  second  case,  nor  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  first. 

The  causes  of  2)rimai'y  nephritis  have  not  as  yet  been  made 
clear.  In  some  cases  a  streptococcus  could  be  demonstrated  in  the 
urine,  but  it  has  remained  undecided  whether  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  nephritis  or  not. 

2.  In  the  chronic  parenchymatims  tuphHtis,  which  either  begins 
insidiously  or  develops  from  the  acute  form,  the  changes  are  the  same 
in  general  as  in  the  latter,  except  that  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
the  other  becomes  more  prominent.  Thus  in  one  case  we  find  the 
changes  in  the  glomeruli  very  marked,  in  another  again  the  oedema 
and  cellular  infiltration  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  or  the 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  or  both  the  last-named  changes 
at  once.  When  copious  hjumorrliages  occur  (into  the  spaces  of  Bow- 
man's capsules,  the  urinary  tubules,  etc.),  we  speak  of  a  hasmorrhagic 
nephritU,  a  condition  in  which  grains  of  yellow  and  brown  pigment 
are  also  found  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubules.  The  predominant 
changes,  however,  in  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  are  in  general 
degoierative,  consisting  especially  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epi- 
thelium lining  the  tubules  and  glomeruli,  and  of  the  endothelium  of 
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the  blood-vessels,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  white  colour  of  the 
kidney  seen  in  many  cases  {large  white  kidney).  The  interstitial 
connective  tissue  also  shows  fat-drops,  which  are  free  as  well  as  in 
the  interior  of  cells,  especially  of  the  round  cells  of  the  small-celled 
foci ;  and  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  intertubular  capillaries  may 
also  be  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration. 

When  the  changes  enumerated  are  of  long  standing  they  result  in 
atrophy  of  the  kidney  and  cicatricial  depressions  of  its  surface.  Thus, 
the  urinary  tubules  collapse  in  consequence  of  degeneration  and  de- 
squamation of  their  epithelium,  but  especially  after  obliteration  of  the 
glomeruli,  a  condition  which  is  ushered  in  by  the  changes  already 
described  (p.  293).  Later,  the  capsules  of  the  glomeruli  and  the 
interstitial  tissue  may  also  become  thickened. 

The  cetiology  of  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  not  known  ; 
perhaps  in  this  instance  also  an  important  part  is  played  by  the 
elimination  of  noxious  matters  which  have  been  partly  taken  into 
the  organism  from  without,  partly  formed  in  it  by  an  abnormal 
metabolism. 

8.  Acute  suppurative  iyUerstitial  nephritis  usually  occurs  metas- 
tatically  (apart  from  pyelonephritis)  in  pyemic  processes,  and  is 
consequently  always  due  to  bacteria,  mostly  pyococci,  which  plug 
the  glomerular  loops  or  other  small  blood-vessels.  This  leads,  in  the 
first  place,  to  necrosis  of  the  latter  and  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
adjoining  urinary  tubules,  but  next  to  "reactive"  suppurative  in- 
flammation in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  the  pus  corpuscles 
penetrate  into  the  urinary  tubules  also,  and  finally  little  abscesses 
are  formed  owing  to  liquefaction  of  the  tissue.  These  abscesses  then 
lie  in  groups  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  or  permeate  cortex  and 
medulla  in  rosary-like  stripes  along  the  interfascicular  vessels  and 
vasa  recta. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  acute  suppurative  nephritis  is,  how- 
ever, pyelonephritis,  which  usually  occurs  as  a  termination  of  purulent 
cystitis  and  pyelitis,  in  consequence  of  penetration  of  the  micro- 
organisms causing  the  last-named  inflammations  (p.  305)  into  the 
renal  papillae  and  the  tubules  of  the  medullary  substanca  Hence 
in  this  form  we  find  the  first  and  principal  changes  in  the  medullary 
substance,  though  they  eventually  spread  to  the  cortex  also.  The 
presence  of  the  above-mentioned  micro-organisms  in  the  collecting 
tubes  of  the  medullary  substance  causes  changes  analogous  to  those 
produced  by  the  occlusion  of  the  small  blood-vessels  with  bacteria 
in  the  metastatic  form  of  suppurative  nephritis.  Here  also  there 
results  necrosis  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tubules 
blocked   by  the  bacteria,  and  at  a  greater  distance   accumulation  in 
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the  interstitial  connective  tissue  and  the  tubules  of  pus-corpuaclee, 
which,  however,  eventually  peuetrate  into  the  necrotie  zone  also 
and  change  the  patch  int*j  a  small  abscess.  Such  abscesses  form 
in  lai^e  numbers  and  have  tlie  same  arrangement  as  in  metastatic 
nephritis,  except  that  they  occur  first  in   the   meJuUary  substance. 

The  subsequent  extension  of  the  process  to  the  cortex  lakes 
place  either  by  progressive  growth  of  the  bacteria  inside  the  urinary 
tubules,  or  by  their  penetration  into  arteries,  by  which  they  are 
carried  to  the  cortex.  In  the  latter  case  the  foci  in  the  cortex 
show  the  same  microscopic  characters  as  in  metastatic  nephritis. 
By  union  of  the  suppurative  foci  not  only  may  larger  abscesses 
form  in  the  kidney,  but  the  suppuration  may  spread  also  to  the 
renal  capsules  and  sui-rounding  connective  tissue  {prrinrjihritis  and 
paTdnephritis). 

4.  C/ironic  intrrstitial  or  ivdurnHve  nephritis  (Fig.  149),  which 
possesses  great  similarity  to  ftrteriosclerotic  atrophy,  begins  with 
siiiall-celled  infiltration  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  (r),  lead- 
ing to  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  latter.  Hence,  when  it  has 
lasted  for  some  time  we  find  the  intertubular  and  circumglomerular 
connective  tissue  thickened  and  of  a  distinctly  fibrillated  stnicture, 
but  at  the  same  time  still  more  or  less  rich  in  cells.  The  capsules 
of  tlie  glomeruli  also  appear  thickened  and  composed  of  concentrically 
stratified  connective  tissue  (g).  In  other  respects  the  glomeruli  may 
exhibit  changes  (/)  similar  to  those  in  parenchymatous  nephritis, 
though  not  in  so  high  a  degree;  but  finally  thej'  also  become 
obliterated  and  transformed  into  homogeneous  or  concentrically 
laminated  globules  (&),  in  which  also  lime  may  sometimes  be 
deposited  in  the  form  of  finely -granular  masses.  The  remaining 
hlood-vessels  are  frequently  likewise  altered,  either  the  adventitia 
or  intima  Imcoming  thickened  (r),  or  the  alfected  vessel  being  even 
obliterated.  The  epithelium  of  the  tubules  shows  changes  similar 
to  hut  not  BO  intense  as  those  in  parenchymatous  nephritis,  and 
the  formation  of  tube-casts  is  also  not  so  frequent  (t). 

In  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  glomerular  and  other 
blood-vessels,  as  well  as  probably  owing  to  shrinkage  of  the 
newly-formed  connective  tissue,  there  results  an  atrophy  of  the 
urinary  tubules  («),  which  become  narrower  and  their  epithelial 
cells  lower,  until  finally  the  latter  are  entirely  destroyed.  The 
external  tokens  of  this  atrophy  are  numerous  depressions  (B)  on 
the  surface  of  the  organ,  between  which  little  granules  project  {A), 
the  latter  containing  tubules  which  are  still  normal  or  even  hyper- 
trophic, i.e.,  dilatetl  (A)  and  lined  with  enlarged  epithelial  cells. 
Furthermore,  the   capsule   of    the   kidney    is    greatly    thickened    and 
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permeated    by   Iai«e    blood-vessels    aud    lyinphatice.     At    this    Bt^,   ■ 
owing  to  partial  compression  of  the  tubules   by    the   ahriuking   con- 
nective tissue,  retention  of  urine  in   the   cnnaliculi   (perhaps   also  in 
the    cavities    of   the    Bowman's    capsules)    not    uncommonly    results, 
and  ultimately  a  formation  of  cy.'rfs,  sometimes  very  numerous,  which 
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6.  Infective  Granulomata,  New-formations,  and  Parasites. — Tyhcr- 
cidosvi  occurs  either  in  the  acute  miliary  or  in  the  chronic  local 
form.  In  the  former  case  it  can  often  be  observed  with  the 
microscope  that  the  tubercles  are  situated  around  small  vessels  or 
glomeruli.  In  other  respects  their  structure  is  the  same  as  in 
other  organs,  but  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubules  and  even  of 
the  glomeruli  may  also  by  their  growth  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  elements  of  the  tubercles,  and  even  give  origin  to  giant  cells. 
Ghrmiic  local  tiibermdosis  often  develops  in  a  way  similar  to  pyelone- 
phritis, i.Cy  by  ascent  of  the  process  from  the  lower  urinary  passages. 
It  may  lead  to  extensive  caseations  and  to  the  fonnation  of  cavities, 
in  which  tubercle  bacilli  arranged  in  S-shaped  groups  are  at  times 
found  in  great  numbers. 

Of  Ttevj'formatiinis,  Jihmmuta  commonly  occur  as  small  nodes 
in  the  medullary  substance.  Sarcoma  is  frequently  congenital,  and 
is  then  usually  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  transversely  striated 
muscular  fibres  and  of  large  spindle  cells,  also  with  transverse 
striation,  which  are  young  muscle  fibres  (rhabdomyoma).  The  acquired 
sarcoma  may  also  in  many  cases  occur  in  diffuse  form. 

The  adenoma  occurs  especially  in  the  kidneys  of  old  persons,  in 
the  cortical  substance  as  a  rule,  and  may  even  be  multiple.  It 
appears  in  two  principal  forms.  The  Jirst  form  may  be  described 
as  pajyUlary  ademnnay  since  the  tumour  in  its  fully-developed  state 
consists,  like  a  papuliferous  cystoma,  of  cavities  with  papillary  ex- 
crescences, the  walls  of  the  cavities  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the 
excrescences  being  usually  covered  with  a  cylindrical  epithelium. 
This  form  appears  to  develop  from  the  epithelium  of  the  renal 
tubules,  which  proliferates  in  such  a  manner  that  folds  of  variable 
depth  are  formed  in  tlie  tubules,  and  then  assume  more  and  more 
tlie  look  of  papillary  excrescences. 

The  second  form  probably  always  originates  in  detached  portions 
of  suprarenal  capsule  adherent  to  or  embedded  in  the  cortex  of 
the  kidney,  and  forms  tumours  which  not  uncommonly  possess  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  struma  lipomatodes  of  the  suprarenal 
capsule  (p.  221).  They  consist  of  cylindrical  masses  of  cells  of 
variable  thickness,  usually  coiled,  and  separated  by  a  scanty  amount 
of  stroma.  The  cells  also  resemble  those  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
suprarenal  capsule  in  assuming,  like  them,  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
tinge  after  hardening  in  Miiller's  fluid.  The  adenomata  belonging 
to  this  group  may  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size,  may  be 
divided  up  by  fibrous  septa  into  several  lobes,  and  may  undergo 
various  retrograde  changes.  The  most  frequent  of  the  latter  is 
fatty    degeneration,   in    which  the   adenoma-cells  become   filled   with 
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droplets  of  fat,  and  appear  when  hardened  in  alcohol  and  examined 
in  a  balsam  as  scale-like,  transparent,  wrinkled  structures.  In  other 
cases,  however,  some  of  the  cells  become  dry  and  brittle,  and 
finally  crumble  to  pieces,  whilst  the  remainder  are  pressed  together 
and  elongated,  and  then  range  themselves  in  lamellar  rows ;  this 
change  producing  a  resemblance  to  spindle-celled  or  tibro-sarcoma. 

When  the  adenomata  have  attained  a  certain  size  they  become 
separated  oflf  from  their  surroundings  by  a  fibrous  capsule  formed 
by  compression  and  condensation  of  the  adjoining  renal  tissue,  and 
hence  frequently  still  containing  atrophic  urinary  tubules  and 
obliterated  glomeruli  In  this  capsule,  as  well  as  in  the  septa  of 
the  adenomata,  are  sometimes  found  numerous  very  wide,  varicose, 
and  thin-walled  blood-vessels,  which  readily  burst  and  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  large  haemorrhagic  cavities  in  the  tumour,  so  that 
the  latter  comes  to  resemble  a  cavernous  angioma. 

Cysts  occur  in  variable  numbers  in  arteriosclerotic  atrophy  and  in 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis;  but  they  play  a  pre-eminent  part  in 
the  so-called  cystic  kidney y  since  here  the  parenchyma  may  be  almost 
entirely  replaced  by  cysts  of  diflferent  sizes.  These  probably  like- 
wise originate  merely  in  urinary  tubules,  and  like  the  others  their 
internal  surface  is  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells 
resting,  at  least  in  the  smaller  cysts,  upon  a  distinct  tunica  propria, 
whilst  the  larger  cysts  in  many  cases  want  even  a  wall  of  their 
own.  The  contents  are  urinary  fluid  more  or  less  diluted,  but 
sometimes  mixed  with  fat,  cholestearin,  blood,  or  masses  of  pig- 
ment. Vestiges  of  renal  parenchyma  may  still  be  present  between 
the  cysts,  or  the  latter  may  now  be  separated  from  each  other  only 
by  fibrous  tissue.  Since  the  partition  walls  of  the  cysts  are  some- 
times remarkably  thin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  coalescence  of 
the  smaller  cavities  into  large  cysts  may  occur  by  the  divisions  being 
worn  through.  The  cystic  kidney  may  be  congenital  or  acquired, 
and  in  the  former  case  is  ascribed  to  an  inflammatory  obliteration 
of  the  urinary  tubules  in  the  papillae. 

Carcinoma  of  the  kidney  usually  presents  no  peculiarities.  The 
mistake  of  confounding  a  large  adenoma  with  a  carcinoma  will  be 
guarded  against  by  the  presence  of  a  fibrous  capsule  in  the  former 
case.  Eegarding  the  extension  of  a  cancer  of  the  renal  pelvis  to 
the  kidney,  see  p.   309. 

The  only  animal  parasites  requiring  mention  are  JHchinococcuSy  and 
Distoma  h^matobium. 
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II.    THE  URINARY   DISCHARGING  APPARATUS  (RENAL  PELVES, 

URETERS,  BLADDER,  AND  URETHRA). 

7.  Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  the  renal  pelms  and  calices, 
pyelitis,  most  frequently  occurs  as  a  complication  of  cystitis,  and  like 
it  may  be  of  a  simple  catarrlial,  a  suppurative,  or  a  diphtheritic 
type.     Its  histological  character  is  also  like  that  of  cystitis. 

Acute  cystitis  occurs  either  primarily  or  secondarily  (i.e.,  by 
spread  of  an  inflammation  from  the  surrounding  parts,  or  ha^ma- 
togenously,  e.g.,  in  acute  infective  dise^ises),  bacteria  being  usually 
the  cause  in  both  cases.  In  the  primary  form  these  are  introduced 
into  the  bladder  by  instruments  (catheters),  but  also  under  certain 
circumstances  (where  the  urine  drips  away  continuously,  or  in 
severe  stricture  of  the  urethra  near  the  ostium  vesicse)  from  the 
urethra,  which  even  normally  contains  bacteria.  Several  species  of 
bacteria  have  been  found  in  cystitis,  amongst  them,  of  the  known 
pathogenic  species,  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  They  all 
seem  to  possess  the  property  of  decomposing  urea,  and  either 
exercise  an  inflammatory  action  from  this  cause  alone  (catarrhal 
cystitis)  or  attack  the  mucous  membrane  itself  (pundent  and  diph- 
thtritir  cystitis).  In  many  cases  stagnation  of  urine  in  the  bladder  or 
lesions  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  constitute  an  essential  or  at  least 
a  favouring  factor  in  the  development  of  cystitis. 

In  the  catarrlial  form  of  cystitis  swelling  and  desquamation  of 
the  epithelium  is  present,  together  with  a  moderate  degree  of  small- 
celled  infiltration  of  the  mucosa ;  whilst  the  urinary  sediment  con- 
tains cells  of  bladder  epithelium,  crystals  of  triple  phosphate  and 
ammonium  urate  (p.  312),  isolated  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles, 
and   numerous  bacteria. 

In  ^?«r?</^'7?i  cystitis  not  only  are  pus-corpuscles  present  in  and 
between  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  the  surface 
of  the  latter  itself,  after  shedding  its  epithelium,  becomes  covered 
with  a  layer  of  pus,  and  the  tissue  of  the  membrane  is  also 
more  or  less  densely  infiltrated  with  polynuclear  and  mononuclear 
leucocytes  (Fig.  150,  a).  Sometimes  the  inflammation  passes  deeper, 
and  centres  of  suppuration  may  then  fonn  in  the  muscular  and 
subserous  coats ;  indeed  the  inflammation  may  also  extend  to  the 
connective  tissue  surrounding  the  bladder  {paracystitis)  or  to  the 
serosa  (perieystitis).  The  urinary  sediment,  which  forms  a  thick 
greyish-white  deposit,  contains  in  general  the  same  constituents 
as  in  catarrhal  cystitis  with  the  addition  of  numerous  pus  cells. 

V 
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Diphtheritic  ct/sfitis  localises  itaelf  on  the  fokis  uf  the  niiicoiis  inem- 
brane,  appearing  first  in  the  trigone  of  the  hlrtdder  in  the  form  of 
small  plaques,  which  show  under  the  microscope  a  reiiculaled  hand- 
work formed  by  coagulation  necrosis  of  the  epitlieliura  and  in  some 
cases  also  of  the  subjacent  lajer  of  mucous  nimnbrane,  with  more  or 
less  abundant  pus- corpuscles  deposited  in  and  upon  it  (Fig.  151,  A). 
These  plaques  may  eventually  coalesce,  and  may  further  becom 
incrusted  with  "gravel,"  which  consists  mostly  of  ammonio-magnesiai 


phosphate.     Beneath  the  diphtheritic  deposits  the  mucous  memhran»1 
shows  cellular  infiltration  (C),  and  sometiiues  also  extravasationa   i 
blood  (a). 

In  the   chronic  forms   of  cystitis  the   lymphoid   nodules  norma] 
existing  in  the  mucous  membrane  may  enlarge  and  multiply,  and  i 
further  result,  especially   where   there   is    obstruction  to  micturiticnij 
may  be  hypertrophy  of  the  mnscu/aris,  and  eubsefiuenlly  also  forr 
tion  of  diverticula,  which  may  either  remain  simple,  or  may  acquin 
secondary    bulgings    in     their    floor     (Fig.    150,    (/).      The     mucouj 
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membrane  in  the  area  of  the  diverticulum  ahows  inflamtnatory  changes 
the  same  as  (jr  even  still  more  intense  than)  that  elsewhere 

The  moat  fretiutnt  of  the  %nfinm-nintx<m»  of  the  urethra  is  that 
caused  hy  the  Gmiococcus  (gout >  rluxti)  This  may  also  spread  to 
perhaps  all  the  other  parts  of  the  urinary  lischirffiuf;  apparatus,  as 
well  as  to  the  vis  deferens  an  I  the  epididymis  and  possibly  may 
even  cause  mrtaiti'^es  in  the  jomts      The  histological  changes  in  the 


rio.  IM.— DiPHiuiBiTic  CYio-iTia.  K  Hit,.  (HBmatoijlJn  and  twin.)  A,  Tool 
diplatheKtld  AxndHtlou  cofD]>riflDd  la  Itfl  ■uporflcLdl  Hcgment  ot  tiattialW  diaiutwmtecl 
pui-eorpiuclH,  In  It*  low«r  Kfiijiciit  of  a  ucC'llkfi  bondvotk,  whlcb  below  ujd  to  the 
right  p«i»  dirflcUy  iolo  tbn  tiiuiio  of  the  mncDiu  mfnibrsne,  tnit  brlon  and  to  tliD  lift 
i.  .tlO  "flw^d  (n™  this  by  rcnmln.  of  eplUiBHutn  IB):  C,  Mucoux  membnuio  wltli 


aciUe  stage  of  i/iiiiorrhatil  urethritis  are  like  those  in  iturulunt  cystitis  ; 
the  secretion  is  cximposed  solely  of  pus  corpuscles,  iu  the  protoplasm 
of  which  the  gonococei  arc  usually  situnteil,  ulthough  the  latter  may 
also  occur  free  (perliapa  after  bursting  of  the  pua  cells).  The  arnte 
very  often  passes  into  a  chronic  stage,  in  which  the  secretion  becomes 
very  scanty,  is  composed  principally  of  young  epithelial  cells,  and 
also  contains  but  few  gonococci.  At  this  statue  an  infiltration  is 
found     in    the    superficial    layers    of    the   mucous    membrane    which 
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consists  of  mononuclear  round  cells  and  «f  epithelioid  cells,  and  wind 
also  penetrates  deeper  along  the  lacuna  and  the  ducts  of  Littrt* 
glands,  even  reachinR  into  the  corpus  c^vemosum,  and  eventuaUjI 
changes   into   shrinking   eonnective    tissue    (Fig.    152,   '()-     The 


Fio.  IM.— ClruTB' 


STKicniiuc  or  ran  Vi.ti\  Pdhu'li  DhkthiU!  m  CHBnNir 
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)iu  oaTemaniiu ;  if.  Remaloi  of  a  LUIn'i  gtUK 


dertrajBd  by  contraeUD^  psrtKbnduliir  uid  lotintmal  iafli 


thelium  is  at  first  in  a  state  of  proliferation  and  desquamation,  aiH 
partially  also   of  mucous   degeueration  ;   later  it  is  transformed  intd 
squamous  epithelium  («).     At  the  same  time  the  lacuna?  and  Littre'* 
glands  may  be  destroyed   (rf),   owing  to   the   change   of  the  cellulatl 
infiltration  situated  immediately  around  them  and  lietween  the  acini'l 
of   the   glands    into   a   contracting    cicatrix.      Under   certain   circum-a 
stances,  notably  when   the  cicatricial   tissue  extends  into  the  corptuki 
cavernosnm,  a  narrowing  or  stricture  of  the  urethra  may  even  result 

If  in   the  presence  of  strictures  wounds  of  the  urethra  have  \ 
caused  in  passing  a  catheter  {falte  pa-fuuigrs).  the  entrance  of  the  urin 
and  the  bacteria  existing  in  it  into  the  wounded  tissue  (urinary  i 
filtration)   may   lead    to   the   setting   up   of   a  suppurative   or  putr 
inflammation  of  the  periurethral  connective  tissue  ( pcriuitthritis). 
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Croiqwus  aud  diphtheritic  inflammatumJi  of  the  urethra  are  rare. 
They  are  most  likely  to  occur  with  strictures,  in  consequence  of 
wounds  caused  in  passing  catheters. 

8.  Infective  Oranulomata,  New-formations^  and  Parasites.— T't^ier- 
culo^is  of  the  ren/il  pelves  aiid  ureters  usually  occurs  in  diffuse  form, 
in  which  the  greatly  thickened  wall  of  the  pelvis  and  ureter  appears 
changed  in  greatest  part  into  a  superficially-disintegrating  caseous 
mass,  tubercles  (usually  of  the  giant-celled  kind)  being  recognisable 
only  in  its  outermost  portions.  In  tlie  bladder,  tuberculosis  begins 
with  the  formation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  nodules  showing  the 
typical  structure,  which  coalesce,  soften,  aud  break  down  into  ulcers. 
They  must  not  be  confounded,  as  might  happen,  with  the  lymphatic 
follicles  normally  present  in  the  nmcous  membrane.  Besides  these, 
more  diff'use  caseous  infiltrations  may  also  occur.  As  tubercular 
infection  of  the  bladder  usually  takes  place  by  the  urine  (which 
conveys  the  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  upper  urinary  passages  and  the 
kidneys),*  or  is  due  to  extension  of  tubercular  disease  from  the  sexual 
organs,  the  earliest  nodules  are  usually  found  near  the  openings  of 
the  ureters  or  at  the  cervix  of  the  bladder. 

The  carciiunnata  which  occur  in  rare  cases  in  the  renal  pelvis 
or  caliceSy  and  then  extend  to  the  kidney  also,  originate  from  the 
so-called  transitional  epithelium  covering  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  parts  in  question,  and  may  under  certain  conditions  assume 
the  character  of  a  fiat-celled  epithelioma,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  in  which  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urinary  discharging  apparatus  in  general  may  attain  an  epidermoid 
appearance  in  chronic  inflammations,  in  consequence  of  horny  trans- 
formation of  its  uppermost  layers. 

Amongst  the  new-formatiom  of  the  bladder,  the  papilloma  (also 
wrongly  called  villous  earner)  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is  usually 
situated  in  the  trigone,  and  is  made  up  of  very  long,  narrow,  and 
much-branched  villi  or  papilhu  (Fig.  153),  whose  bodies  some- 
times contain  almost  no  connective  tissue  at  all,  but  only  wide 
blood-vessels  (c)  with  delicate  walls  aud  enveloped  in  round  cells, 
and  are  covered  with  a  stratified  epithelium  (e)  like  that  of  the 
bladder.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
hiemorrhages  are  frequent.  Portions  of  the  villi  may  also  be  cast 
oft*  and  evacuated  with  the  urine.  The  tumour  may  indeed  exist 
in  the  bladder  in  multiple  form,  but  it  does  not  advance  in  depth, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  aircinoina  villosum  (Fig.  49),  which, 
although  it  also  forms  villous  outgrowths,  at  the  same  time  produces 
characteristic  cancerous  alveoli  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  in  still 
deeper  layers  of  the  bladder  wall. 
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Polypoid  and  papiilary  growths  uiay  also  be  observed  in  the 
urethra,  notably  in  chronic  inflammations,  the  latter  being  also 
known   as  acwminate  condylomata. 

As  regards  the  presence  of  vegetable  micro-organisms  in  the  urine; 
in  the  first  place,  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  urinary  apparatus 
due  to  bacteria,  the  corresponding  pathogenic  species  (pyococci, 
gonococci,  tubercle  bacilli,  typhoid  bacilli  and  others)  may  be 
found.  Furthermore,  in  isolated  individuals  certain  saprophytic 
bacteria   which    have   not   yet   been   iccurately  determined   may  also 


.,     n.  Trunk  of  tl..  .,  _.  ..  ,  . 
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occur  without  I'eeognisable  disease  of  the  uriuary  system  Qmeteriuria). 
Othei-wise,  when  freshly  passetl  and  caught  aseptically,  the  urine  is 
usually  free  from  bacteria,  whereas  when  left  to  stand  for  some 
time  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  continually  richer  in  sapro- 
phytic species,  which  also  induce  ammoniacal  decomposition.  In 
diabetes  yeast-fungi  are  also  present  in  the  urine,  in  which  they 
may  cause  an  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Of  animal  parasites  must  be  mentioned   the  Echiiwcoccus  and   also 
FUaria  sanguinis  and  Diitoma  hmnatobium. 
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utfon  of  Prlii«ry  Appar&tiu  uid  UtIim.— The  dtgtnerative  prnceiffi  in 
the  kiilney,  chiitlt/  tireUing.  and  f'llt'i  ami  amyloid  dtgefmratinnn,  as  well  aa 
pigmentarii,  eafearei/tu,  aiitl  «ric  (tci'r/  iii/nretiotui,  and  fat-fmboliam,  can  all  be 
axaniined  in  the^wA  stat«,  atcordiiig  to  the  directions  given  on  pp.  62-3,  07-8,  00, 
S£.  and  SfM).  The  niethoils  for  examining  the  above  procesaes  in  hanfmed  pre- 
parfttions  are  also  detailed  at  the  places  referred  to.  It  ahonld  further  be 
noted  that  the  uric  arid  depoaite  do  not  give  the  peculiar  colour  in  staining 
with  hematoxylin  wliieh  is  characteristic  of  calcareous  masses. 

Otherwise,  except  in  examining  for  bacteria,  Mliller's  fluid  followed  by 
alcohol  is  used  for  kardmiing,  and  hn^matoxylin  with  eonin,  or  the  simple 
carmine  solutions,  for  itaining.  For  the  demonstration  of  albuminous  fluids  in 
the  Bowman's  capsules,  urinary  tiibides,  and  interstitial  tissue  of  the  kidney, 
the  boiling  method  may  also  be  used  (\\  6).  As  regards  the  choice  of  the  ent- 
brddimf  medium,  what  hat)  been  Raid  with  reference  tA  the  examination  of 
the  buccal  cavity  (p.  232)  and  of  tlie  Inngs  (p.  290)  holds  good  here  also. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  urine  Is  usually  conducted  by  leaving 
the  latter  up  to  twenty-four  hours  t^i  settle  in  a  conical  gloss'  in  a  eool  place 
(an  antiseptic  such  as  thymol  being  added  if  neceasary),  and  then  taking  a 
minute  drop  of  the  sediment  by  means  of  a  pipette.  Tlie  following  are  the 
roost  important  constituents: — 

1.  Epithelial  aelU. — Isolated  epithelial  cells  are  present  even  in  normal  urine, 
and  are  then  principally  of  the  squamous  kind,  being  deriveil  from  the  urinary 
passages.  Only  when  they  are  ]ireseiit  in  large  numbers  is  one  justified  in 
concluding  that  catarrh  exists.  Silica,  however,  the  renal  pelves,  the  ureters, 
and  the  blailder  possess  a  like  epithelium,  it  is  imposBible  to  decide  from  the 
form  of  the  cells  as  to  which  of  their  mucous  membranes  is  the  seat  of  the 
catarrh.  In  the  caHe  of  women  the  poasibility  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that   epithelial  cells  from   the  vagina  (squamouH  cells)  may  be  mixed  with   the 

Of  much  gi-eater  importance  is  the  occurrence  of  cells  from  the  rtnal 
epithelium,  which  are  smaller  than  the  foregoing,  of  polyhedric  figure,  and 
frequently  in  a  slat«  of  degeneration,  and  which  are  found  lying  either 
isolated  or  on  the  surface  of  casts,  or  even  themselves  moulded  into  cylindrical 
structures  (epithelial  caste).     They  then  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  nephritis. 

?.  Isolated  leitcoiytei  may  likewise  be  present  even  in  nonual  urine.  Should 
they  occur  in  larger  quantity  they  indicate  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
urinary  passages,  or  the  rupture  of  an  abscess.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
purulent  cystitis,  in  which  they  form  a  bulky  puriform  sediment  visible  even  to 
the  itaked  eye.  In  women  they  may  alan  come  from  vaginal  blennorrhcea,  should 
ita  secretion  have  mixed  with  the  urine.  In  nephritis  cylindrical  atructurea 
also  occur  which  consist  solely  of  leucocytes,  or  isolated  specimens  of  the  latter 
may  lie  upon  the  surface  of  other  tube-casts.  If  the  nuclei  of  the  leucocytes 
or  epithelial  cells  are  not  visible,  half  per  cent,  acetic  aaid  ahoidd  be  applied 
tu  the  preparation. 

•  To  bring  about  sedimentation  more  rapidly  we  may  avail  ourselves  of 
Stenbeck's  sedinientator,  which  works  by  centrifugal  force.  It  is  of  service 
specially  in  thone  cases  in  which  the  urine  is  very  poor  in  solid  elements 
(cells,  cflsU,  bacteria,  a:id  so  rortli),  and  hence  yields  no  distinct  sediment  on 
standing. 
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3.  Red  corpuscles  may  likewise  be  found  in  acute  nephritis,  in  tbe  form  of 
cylindrical  structures  (blood-casts),  or  else  lying  more  scattered  and  then 
usually  as  colourless  or  pale  yellow  rings ;  and  they  also  occur  in  venous 
hyperaemia,  tbe  so-called  congestive  kidney,  though  only  in  very  small  numbers.* 
In  haemorrhages  from  the  bladder  and  urethra  not  only  is  the  quantity  of 
the  red  corpuscles  much  larger,  but  they  are  not  intimately  mixed  with  the 
urine,  so  that  in  sedimentation  of  the  latter  they  form  a  layer  readily 
recognisable  from  its  red  colour,  which  is  not  the  case  in  haemorrhage  from 
the  kidney,  renal  pelvis,  or  ureters,  owing  te  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  red 
corpuscles  with  the  urine  in  these  affections. 

4.  The  different  varieties  of  tube-casts  have  already  been  discussed  (p.  297). 
The  hyaUfie  casts  may  be  present  in  non-inflammatery  disorders  of  the  renal 
circulation  also,  so  that  the  existence  of  a  nephritic  process  must  not  be  at  once 
assumed  from  their  presence  in  the  urine,  especially  if  they  occur  in  small  num- 
bers and  are  not  covered  with  any  layer  of  renal  epithelial  cells,  leucocytes,  or  re<i 
corpuscles.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  conclusion  is  as  a  rule  allowable  in  the 
presence  of  epithelial^  leucocyte-,  or  blood-casts,  all  three  of  which  are  frequently 
present  together ;  or  of  granular  casts,  te  which  also  cells  of  renal  epithelium, 
white  corpuscles,  fat-drops,  and  fatty  crystals  may  adhere.*  To  render  the  very 
pale  hyaline  and  waxy  casts  more  distinctly  visible,  LugoPs  solution,  picro- 
carmine,  or  a  watery  solution  of  a  basic  anilin  colour  may  be  added.  Under  this 
treatment  the  waxy  casts  in  many  cases  show  a  similar  reaction  to  amyloid  substance. 

Those  constituents  of  the  sediment  which  consist  of  crystals  and  amorphous 
precipitates  are  of  less  importance.  In  acid  urine  can  be  found  crystals  of  uric 
acid  (readily  recognisable  from  their  yellowish-brown  colour)  ;  calcium  oxalate 
(envelope  crystals)  ;  triple  phosphate  (prismatic  crystals  with  beveUed  ends) ; 
hamiatoidin  (after  antecedent  haemorrhages) ;  in  many  cases  also  leucin  and  tyrosin 
(in  acute  yeUow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  phosphorus  poisoning) ;  and  furthermore, 
very  frequently  amorphous  precipitates  of  sodium  urate  in  the  form  of  very 
small  granules  lying  singly  or  in  mosslike  groups.  In  alkaline  urine,  on  the 
other  hand,  crystals  of  triple  phosphate  and  of  ammonium  urate  (thorn-apple  or 
morning-star  form)  are  especially  apt  to  occur.  Sodium  urate  when  present  in 
quantity  forms,  as  is  well  known,  a  brick-red  sediment  even  after  standing  but  a 
short  time. 

Amongst  the  less  common  constituents  of  the  sediment  fat  drops  have  stiU 
to  be  mentioned,  which  may  be  found  in  small  quantity  in  chronic  nephritis  and 
in  fractures,  in  larger  quantity  in  the  chyluria  caused  by  Filaria  sanguinis  or 
Distoma  hoematobium ;  haemoglobin  in  the  form  of  brown  drop-like  figures  (in 
haemoglobin  uria) ; '  scolices,  hooks,  or  vestiges  of  cysts  of  Echinococcus,   in  cases 

^Stenbeck's  apparatus  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  demonstration  of 
very  small  quantities  of  red  corpuscles. 

3  Granular  casts  must  not  be  confounded  with  finely-granular  precipitates  of 
urates  or  cocci,  which  may  also  at  times  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  casts. 
The  urates,  however,  dissolve  on  warming  the  urine  or  on  addition  of  acids, 
whilst  the  cocci  are  very  resistant  to  acids  and  alkalies,  and  stain  intensely  with 
anilin  colours. 

'By  using  Stenbeck's  centrifuge  hcemoglobinuria  can  be  distinguished  from 
hcematuria  even  with  the  naked  eye,  since  in  the  latter  the  fluid  standing  above 
the  sediment  is  colourless,  but  in  the  former  of  a  reddish-brown  tint. 
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where  the  latter  ruptures  into  the  urinary  pasaageB  ;  and  lastly  (but  only  in  the 
tropics),  FUaria  sanguinis  and  ova  of  Di^ttoma  hctmatohium.  Sometimes  also 
small  particles  of  tumours  pass  away  with  the  urine,  usually  derived  from 
tumours  of  the  bladder  or  urethra.  Tliey  are  in  general  examined  according  to 
the  directions  on  pp.  110  and  111.  If  they  originate  from  a  papilloma  or  villous 
carcinoma — and  this  is  most  usually  the  case — the  papillary  structure  of  the 
tumour  may  often  be  recognised  even  in  torn-up  preparations  ;  and  in  case  of 
villous  cancer  it  will  also  be  possible  to  make  out  that  the  epithelium  on  the 
surface  of  the  villi  is  composed  of  remarkably  large  and  pohTuorphic  cells  (see 
Fig.  49,  li).  For  certain  diagnosis  between  ])apilloma  and  carcinoma,  however, 
the  further  examination  of  sections  is  essential,  and  even  this  will  only  permit 
a  perfectly  positive  conclusion  of  the  existence  of  carcinoma  to  be  arrived  at 
when  cliaracteristic  cancerous  alveoli  can  be  recognised  in  the  particles  of 
tumour.  Should  only  cells  of  tumours,  e.g.,  of  carcinomata,  be  found  in  the 
urinary  sediment,  their  recognition  will  be  much  more  difficult  still,  especially 
as  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  urinary  {lassages  also  recall  the  appearance  of  cancer 
cells  by  their  polymorphism. 

For  the  methods  of  examining  the  urinary  apparatus  and  urine  for  vegetable 
micro-organisms^  see  Part  II.,  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GENERATIVE  APPARATUS. 

I.    THE  MALE  GENERATI\':E  ORGANS. 

1.  Inflammation  and  Hypertrophy. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
and  epididymis  {orchitis  and  epididymitis)  is  most  frequently  caused 
by  the  spread  of  an  inflammation,  especially  that  of  gonorrhoea, 
from  other  parts  of  the  urogenital  apparatus.  Less  often  it  arises 
metastatically  in  pyaemia,  parotitis,  etc.  In  the  epididymis  the  canals 
are  found  distended  with  a  mass  composed  of  desquamated  epithelial 
cells,  leucocytes,  and  mucus,  or  exclusively  of  pus-corpuscles.  The 
epithelial  layer  is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  or  is  already  cast  oflT, 
and  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  shows  serous  exudation  and 
foci  of  small-celled  infiltration. 

In  the  testicle  the  chief  changes  are  in  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  and  here  the  process  more  readily  goes  on  to  formation  of 
abscesses.  In  variola  there  very  often  occur  in  the  testicle  peculiar  foci 
which  are  mostly  visible  even  to  the  naked  eye,  being  of  a  yellowish 
colour  {orchitis  variolosa),  and  in  which  two  or  three  zones  can  be 
distinguished  by  microscopic  examination.  The  innermost  zone  con- 
sists of  necrotic  tissue,  and  is  succeeded,  first  by  a  layer  of  densely- 
packed  leucocytes  partially  in  a  state  of  granular  disintegration,  and 
frequently  also  by  a  stratum  of  larger  or  smaller  round  cells  with 
filamentous  exudation  lying  between  them,  which  forms  the  third 
zone.  In  these  foci  streptococci  can  sometimes  be  met  with,  but 
probably  merely  eflect  a  lodgment  there  secondarily,  whereas  the 
foci  themselves  are  plainly  due  to  the  specific  contagium  of  the 
small-pox.  Should  inflammation  of  the  testicle  last  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  it  may  assume  an  indurative  character,  i.e.,  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue  and  fibrous  tunica  propria  of  the 
seminiferous  tubules  undergoes  thickening,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  lumen  of  the  tubules  is  narrowed  and  the  epithelial   cells — the 
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semen  cells  first — undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  are  destroyed.  The 
thickened  interstitial  tissue  gradually  becomes  sclerotic  or  takes  on 
the  character  of  mucous  tissue,  and  then  encloses  merely  isolated 
bands  of  epithelial  cells  as  relics  of  the  atrophied  tubules,  bands 
which  are  not  unlike  cancer-cell  cones,  especially  when,  as  is 
often  the  case,  there  is  in  addition  atypical  proliferation  of  the 
epithelium. 

In  injlammation  of  the  tunim  vaginalis  propria  of  the  testicle, 
which  occurs  in  either  acute  or  chronic,  primary  or  secondary  form 
(the  last  especially  in  inflammations  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis), 
the  sac  of  the  tunica  is  found  in  most  cases  to  contain  a  serous, 
less  often  a  fibrinous  or  purulent,  exudation.  The  serous  exudation 
at  first  is  still  moie  or  less  clouded  with  delicate  filaments  of  fibrin 
and  with  white,  sometimes  also  with  red,  blood  corpuscles ;  but  later 
it  becomes  perfectly  clear.  If  it  is  present  in  large  quantity  the  con- 
dition is  spoken  of  as  a  hydrocele.  Sometimes  the  fluid  in  the  latter 
shows  a  milky  turbidity  from  the  presence  of  cholestearin  crystals, 
or  is  inspissated  to  a  pultaceous  mass,  and  it  may  also  contain 
spermatozoa  should  a  vas  aberrans  open  into  the  vaginal  sac  {sper- 
watic  hydrocele).  When  a  hydrocele  is  of  longer  standing  we  often 
find  lamelliform  thickenings  consisting  of  parallel-striped  connective 
tissue  poor  in  cells,  or  villous  and  even  branched  arborescent  out- 
growths from  the  tunica,  or  adhesions  of  its  two  layers  to  one 
another.  The  outgrowths  alluded  to  may  tear  off  and  appear  as 
free  bodies  in  the  cavity,  in  which  case  they  usually  calcify  at  their 
centre.  In  many  hydroceles  not  only  does  a  very  considerable  and 
constantly  increasing  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  take  place 
in  the  walls,  but  this  connective  tissue  is  also  very  rich  in  wide 
blood-vessels,  the  bursting  of  which  gives  rise  to  haemorrhages  into 
the  tissue  and  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  (hcematocelc), 
Liflammatioiis  of  the  vas  deferens  and  vesicidcc  seminales' ViQMdWy  occur 
as  the  result  of  inflammatory  processes  in  the  urogenital  apparatus 
and  have  a  character  similar  to  the  latter  processes. 

Inflammation  of  the  prostate,  j>^^ostatitis,  also  occurs  as  a  rule  only  by 
extension  of  an  inflammatory  process  to  the  organ  from  the  neighbour- 
ing parts.  When  the  inflammatory  excitants  wander  in  along  the 
prostatic  duct,  e.g.,  in  urethral  inflanmiations,  we  see  the  first  changes 
within  the  area  of  the  glandular  portion  of  the  prostate,  i.e.,  we 
find  the  ducts  and  acini  filled  with  pus-corpuscles,  which  afterwards 
make  their  way  thence  into  the  fibro-muscular  tissue  of  the  organ. 
In  this  manner  small  abscesses  form  corresponding  to  the  glands, 
but  may  eventually  coalesce.  Besides  this,  in  the  rare  0iinhnli^ 
prostatitis   the   suppuration    may   also  commence    first  in  f 
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chiefly  upon  a  growth  of  the  glands,  with  which  a  dilatation  of  the 
gland  tubes  may  also  be  associated  (a).  In  the  ducts  (d)  and 
acini  (a)  of  the  glands,  corpora  amylacea  (see  p.  57)  of  variable  size 
and  usually  laminated  structure  are  often  found,  not  only  in  prostatic 
hypertrophy,  but  in  elderly  individuals  generally. 

2.  Infective  Oranalomata  and  New-formations.— 7'i^Z^(;rc?^/o8^8  in  the 
testicle  and  epididi/mu  occurs  more  rarely  in  the  acute  form  as  a 
part  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  being  usually  chronic.  In  the 
latter  case  it  commonly  develops  by  the  ascent  of  a  tuberculosis  from 
the  prostate  or  vesicuhe  seminales,  although  the  possibility  of  its 
independent  development  in  the  testicle  cannot  be  denied,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  on  some  occasions  tu])ercle  bacilli  have  been 
found  in  phthisical  persons  in  the  tubules  of  the  testicle  while 
the  latter  was  still  intact. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  process  begins  in  the  epididymis,  and 
produces  both  in  this  organ  and  the  testicle  compound  tubercles, 
which  are  frequently  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  giant  cells  of 
remarkable  size.  The  elements  composing  the  tubercles  are  derived, 
at  least  in  chief  part,  from  the  cells  of  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue  ;  still,  the  epithelial  cells  of  isolated  seminal  tubules,  as  well 
as  the  cells  of  their  walls,  may  also  bear  a  part  in  the  formation  of 
tubercles,  whilst,  however,  the  other  tubules  become  compressed,  or 
their  epithelial  cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 

Sj/phUis  is  met  with  in  the  testicle  in  two  forms.  The  first,  which 
is  only  found  in  congenital  syphilis,  consists  in  growth  of  the 
connective  tissue,  first  in  the  mediastinum  and  septa,  later  also 
between  the  seminiferous  tubules  and  in  their  walls.  Owing  to 
the  shrinkage  of  the  newly-formed  connective  tissue  the  tubules  are 
narrowed,  and  at  length  quite  closed.  The  blood-vessels  also  com- 
monly show  the  appearances  of  syphilitic  vasculitis  (p.  206).  The 
second  variety  of  syphilis  of  the  testicle  leads  to  the  formation  of 
gummata,  which  later  subside  again  or  ulcerate.  A  growth  of  con- 
nective tissue  usually  takes  place  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
gummata,  perhaps  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  accompanies  the 
first  form. 

The  )i4'w-forfnatio7iJ<  of  tlw  testicle  and  epididymis  which  deserve 
chief  notice  are  cyMa,  adcnomntd,  and  earcitwmata.  The  cysts,  which 
may  form  by  retention  of  secretion  in  the  tubules  of  the  testicle 
and  epididymis,  as  well  as  in  the  vasa  aberrantia,  not  uncommonly 
include  spermatozoa  in  their  contents  (spermatocele).  They  are  uni- 
locular or  multilocular,  and  their  walls  are  covered  with  ciliated, 
columnar-celled,  or  squamous  epithelium,  and  sometimes  also  bear 
papillary    protuberances    {papuliferous   cystom/t).     In    adenomata    also 
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there  frequently  results  a  formation  of  simple  or  papilliferous  cysts, 
whose  contents  are  either  mucous  (mucous  ci/sto-adenoma)  or  pul- 
taceous  (atheromatous  cysto-adenmna).  In  the  former  case  the  cyst- 
wall  has  a  cylindrical,  in  the  latter  a  stratified  squamous,  epithelium. 
Not  uncommonly  combinations  of  the  adenoma  with  sarcomatous, 
mucous,  cartilaginous,  bony,  or  adipose  tissue  are  observed ;  while 
carcinoma  may  likewise  combine  with  sarcoma  or  enchondroma. 
Cysts  may  also  form  in  carcinomata  owing  to  colloid  d^eneration 
of  the  cancer  cells.  Lastly,  leiomyomata  and  rhabdomyomata  have 
been  observed. 

Of  new-formations  in  the  penis,  carcinoma  and  acumincUe  condyUmui 
require  notice.  The  former  is  usually  an  epithelioma  containing 
many  pearls,  but  whose  stroma  often  exhibits  an  exact  papillary 
structure,  so  that  the  tumour  then  resembles  a  villous  carcinoma. 
The  acuminate  condylomata,  which  so  frequently  exist  on  the  glans 
and  prepuce  of  the  penis,  have  the  structure  of  the  papilloma 
(p.   108). 

II.  THE  FEMALE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 
A,    DISEASES  OF  THE  OVARIES  AND  FALLOPIAN  TUBES. 

3.  Inflammation  and  Infective  Qranulomata. — Acute  inflammation  of 
the  ovary,  oophoritis  or  ovaritis,  usually  develops  by  the  advance  of  an 
inflammation  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  primary  inflammation 
being  usually  puerperal,  but  sometimes  also  gonprrhoeal.  The  tissue 
of  the  ovary  is  infiltrated  with  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  exudation  or 
riddled  with  suppurative  foci,  with  or  without  haemorrhages ;  and 
partial  necrosis  may  even  result.  More  intense  inflammations  leave 
certain  changes  behind  which  are  also  described  as  chronic  ovaritis, 
and  consist  in  adhesions,  cicatricial  retractions,  and  diminution  in 
size  of  the  ovary.  Some  of  the  Graafian  follicles  are  changed  into 
fibrous  bodies,  whilst  others  may  be  in  a  state  of  cystic  degenera- 
tion. Sometimes  also  isolated  foci  of  round  cells  are  found  in  the 
tissue  of  the  ovary.  The  blood-vessels  may  in  part  undergo  hyaline 
degeneration  or  become  obliterated. 

Inflammation  of  the  Fallopiaii  tvhes,  mlpingitis,  always  develops 
exclusively  by  the  advance  of  an  inflammatory  process  occurring  in 
the  neighbouring  parts  (uterus,  ovaries,  peritoneum),  and  is  therefore 
caused  mostly  by  pus  bacteria  or  gonococci.  In  the  slighter  degrees 
of  the  inflammation,  if  the  secretion  is  mucous,  the  epithelium 
is  found  in  a  state  of  mucous  degeneration  and  desquamation, 
whilst  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  form  more  or 
less    thick    villus-like    outgrowths    in    consequence    of    small-celled 
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infiltration.  In  inflammation  of  higher  degree  the  contents  of  the 
tube  consist  of  pus  and  the  mucosa  is  transformed  into  granulation 
tissue.  Owing  to  partial  adhesions  of  the  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane one  to  another  irregular  and  sacculated  cavities  may  form  in 
positions  where  the  epithelium  of  the  folds  is  still  retained,  and  these 
cavities  also  may  then  become  distended  with  secretion.  When  the 
inflammation  is  of  longer  standing  it  may  also  advance  to  the  deeper 
parts  and  to  the  serosa,  leading  on  the  one  hand  to  fibrous  thicken- 
ing of  the  wall,  on  the  other  to  adhesions  of  the  tube  to  neighbouring 
parts,  to  closure  of  its  abdominal  aperture,  and  consequently  to 
accumulation  of  the  secretion  in  the  external  portion  of  the  tube. 
If  at  the  same  time  its  uterine  aperture  is  narrowed  (by  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  kinking  of  the  tube,  inspissation  of  the 
secretion,  or  other  cause),  the  tubes  may  sometimes  be  very  consider- 
ably distended  with  purulent,  mucous,  or  serous  fluid. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  female  generative  apparatus  the  tvhes  are 
often  the  first  parts  to  be  affected  (perhaps  by  infection  with  semen 
containing  tubercle  bacilli).  The  tubercles  which  form  in  the  mucosa 
very  soon  fuse  to  a  granulation  tissue  the  surface  of  which  is  under- 
going caseation,  whilst  the  outer  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  tube 
may  thicken  by  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue. 

4.  Cystic  Degeneration  and  New-formations.— In  the  ovary,  a  cystic 
degeneration  of  the  Ch^aafian  follicles,  hydrops  folliculorum,  is  very  fre- 
quent. It  may  affect  either  isolated  follicles  only  or  a  very  large 
number,  the  cavities  becoming  filled  with  a  thin  fluid  like  serum, 
whilst  the  theca  folliculi  becomes  the  cyst-wall,  and  the  follicular 
epithelium  is  transformed  into  a  simple  parietal  border  composed  of 
low,  or  more  rarely  high,  cylindrical  cells.  The  ova  are  usually 
destroyed  in  the  process,  and  it  is  only  in  the  smaller  cysts  that 
they  can  still  be  recognised.  If  several  cysts  are  present  they  may 
coalesce  by  the  wearing  through  of  their  dividing  walls.  Should 
the  cyst  become  very  large,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ovary  may 
atrophy  away ;  otherwise  isolated  follicles  can  always  still  be 
recognised. 

If  besides  a  hydrops  foUiculorum  there  also  exists  a  hydrops  tuhce 
(distension  of  the  Fallopian  tube  with  serous  fluid,  as  above)  and 
adhesion  of  the  ovary  to  the  tube,  as  the  distension  of  the  latter 
and  of  the  ovarian  cyst  advances,  there  sometimes  results  a  com- 
munication between  the  two  cavities  (tubo-ovarian  cyst).  Dermoid 
cysts  are  also  met  with  in  the  ovary  with  tolerable  frequency,  both 
the  simple  form  and  those  containing  teeth,  bones,  and  so  forth. 
Fibromata  and  sarcomata  of  the  ovary  may  likewise  be  combined 
with  formation  of  cysts. 
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The  cydomata,  also  called  adeno-cystomcUa,  diflfer  from  mere  re- 
tention cysts.  They  develop  by  cystic  dilatation  from  newly-formed 
simple  or  bulging  gland-tubes,  which  are  derived  from  the  follicles  of 
the  ova  or  their  primitive  germs ;  but  they  may  also  perhaps  form 
from  mere  retention  cysts  by  papillary  growth  of  the  walls  of  the 
latter.  The  cystomata  are  unilocular  or  multilocular,  but  the  latter 
may  become  unilocular  in  time  by  the  disappearance  of  the  dividing 
walls.  According  as  the  wall  of  the  cyst-cavity  is  smooth  or  shows 
papillary  growths  (Fig.  46,  b)  of  variable  size,  sometimes  even  filling 
up  the  entire  space,  we  speak  of  a  simple  cystoma  and  a  papilliferotcs 
cystoma,  or  proliferous  cysto-adenoma.  Gland-like  structures  or  smaller 
cysts  are,  however,  often  found  in  the  wall  even  of  the  simple 
cystoma.  Otherwise  the  walls  of  both  varieties  of  cystomata  consist  of 
laminated  connective  tissue,  the  innermost  stratum  of  which  is  richest 
in  cells  and  forms  the  papiUary  outgrowths  in  the  papilliferous 
cystoma.  This  stratum  as  well  as  the  outgrowths  in  question  are 
covered  with  a  simple  high  or  low  cylindrical  epithelium,  sometimes 
ciliated,  which  is  not  uncommonly  in  a  state  of  mucous  transforma- 
tion (Fig.  46,  c),  and  then  also  contains  goblet  cells. 

The  contents  of  the  smaller  cystic  cavities  consist  of  a  clear  or 
turbid  mucous  fluid,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  product  of  the 
mucous  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  which  besides  the 
latter  may  also  show  round,  partly  fatty-degenerated  cells,  nuclei, 
and  droplets  of  fat,  and  sometimes  also  red  corpuscles  and  pigment- 
granules.  In  larger  cysts,  however,  the  contents  more  and  more 
lose  their  mucous  character. 

Papillary  cystomata  often  take  on  a  malignant  character,  in  which 
case  the  excrescences  not  only  break  through  the  walls  of  the  cysts 
and  grow  out  to  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  but  may  also  lead  to 
metastatic  growths  on  the  peritoneum. 

Cardiwma  is  tolerably  often  observed  in  the  ovary,  and  sometimes 
shows  a  structure  recalling  the  appearance  of  tubular  glands.  In 
many  instances  the  cancer  alveoli  contain  deposits  resembling  brain- 
sand  (carcinoma  |?.sam7w^sMm). 

B,    DISEASES  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

6.  Inflammation. — During  Tnenstruation  not  only  is  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  very  hypersemic,  but  extravasations  take 
place  into  its  substance  and  upon  its  surface,  in  which  the  escaped 
blood  raises  the  epithelium,  and  even  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  causes  them  to  desquamate.  In  nwmhranmis 
dysm^.norrhoea  membranes  or  pieces  of  such  are  evacuated  with  the 
menstrual   blood.     These    have    the    structure   either  of   a    fibrinous 
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exudalioQ  (fibrinous  reticutuui  with  leucocytes  aud  red  corpuacles 
entaugled  in  it),  or  of  an  intlamed  uterine  mucous  membrane  (con- 
nective tissue  rich  in  cells  and  partially  infiltrated  witb  red  corpuscles, 
containing  blood-vessels  and  tubular  glands) ;  or  else  they  may  con- 
sist merely  of  flat-celled  epithelium  in  a  single  layer  or  in  several 
layerH,  which  may  be  perforated  in  a  cribrifonu  manner  to  correspond 
with  the  openings  of  the  glands.  In  the  latter  case  the  epithelium 
is  derived  from  the  cervix,  in  women  in  whom  the  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium has  become  transformed  into  squamous  during  the  course 
of  a  chronic  inHammation,  or  in  whom,  at  all  events,  the  latter 
epithelium  extends  higher  up  than  tiaual.  Endomftritia  is  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  the  desquamation  of  such  membranes  {endoiaelritis 
rxfoliacea). 

InfiamvuUwn  of  the  vierine  muams  menthrane,  endometritis,  may 
(apart  from  the  puerperal  form)  occur  priviarily  or  RtenitdarUy — in  the 
latter  case  either  by  extension  of  a  vaginitis  or  hsematogenously — and 
is  probably  always  caused  by  bacteria,  of  which  up  to  the  present 
it  has  been  possible  to  demonstrate  the  (iimoci>t:i:us  and  the  Dipla- 
aiccus  j»i£tu}umi>r  as  excitants.  As  regards  the  dutracier  of  the 
inflammation,  it  may  be  catai-rhtl  (in  wtiich  form  the  secretion  may 
be  mucous  or  purulent),  ermipoiut,  or  diphthenlie,  the  catarrhal  being 
the  most  frequent.  The  histological  changes  are  in  general  similar 
to  those  in  infiammatious  of  the  same  kinds  affecting  other  mucous 
membranes.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that  the  normal  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  is  already  very  rich  in  cells,  ho  that  the 
cellular  infiltration  of  the  mucosa  set  up  by  the  inflammation  is  not 
very  easy  to  recognise  with  certainty  ;  and  that  in  catarrhal  endo- 
metritis the  glandular  epithelium  also  may  share  in  the  epithelial 
desquamation. 

If  the  inflammation  becomes  chronic,  it  not  uncommonly  results 
in  hyperplastic  growth  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, giving  rise  to  fine  villous  excrescences,  composed  of  a  tissue 
very  rich  in  cells  and  blood-vessels  (Fig.  155).  The  uterine  glands 
may  also  take  part  in  the  hyperplasia  by  becoming  elongated  and 
pouched,  or  by  branching  aud  multiplying  (6).  Very  often  little 
retention  cysts  form  at  such  spots,  especially  in  the  cervix,  owing 
to  plugging  of  the  glands  with  secretion  {omda  Nahothi).  These 
project  above  the  surface  wherever  the  mucous  membrane  is  coated 
with  cylindrical  epithelium,  but  in  places  covered  with  flat-celled 
epithelium  they  lie  more  in  the  deep  parts  {cystic  aidometriiw, 
Fig.  156).  It  has  already  been  intimated  earlier  that  transformation 
of  cylinder-celled  into  stratified  squamous  epithelium  may  take  place 
as   a  general  consequence   of  inHanimation.     Should  the   hyperplasia 
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Should  the  latter  burst,  or  the  apertures  of  the  glands  be  dilstedj 
dimples  and  fissures  are  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  polypi  ev) 
to  the  naked  eye.  In  the  vaifinal  portwii  of  the  cervix  the  hyper- 
plastic growth  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  delicate  papillary 
excrescences  resembling  acuminate  condylomata,  or  of  larger  cauli- 
flower-like ■papillomai^. 

In  other  cases  chrnnic   inflammatit.m  teriiiinatea  in  nh-ojiliif  of 
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which  vesicles  afterwards  burst ;  or  from  the  epithelium  having 
become  dissolved  by  the  dowu-tiowing  secretion  in  endometritis.  The 
tissue  of  the  mucous  meinhrane  which  forms  the  Hoor  of  all  such 
erosions  not  only  becomes  very  cellular  when  the  process  is  of  any 
considerable  duration,  but  may  also  be  elevated  into  fine  papillary 
and  villous  outgrowths  (papillary  erogions).  If  a  partial  skinning- 
iiviT  with  cylindrical  epithelium  takes  place  between  the  tatter,  and 
if  this   epithelium  also  sends   simple  and   branching  shoots  into  the 
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deeper  parts,  structures  may  be  formed  which  recall  the  appearance 
of  tubular  glands,  or  even  of  cancer-cell  cones. 

InjlammcUion  of  the  svhstance  of  the  uterus^  metritis,  is,  except  in  the 
puerperal  form,  rather  rare,  and  in  most  cases  occurs  as  a  sequel  of 
acute  or  chronic  endometritis.  In  the  former  case  the  connective 
tissue  in  the  uterine  muscularis  is  infiltrated  with  small  cells  and 
saturated  with  serum,  and  suppuration  but  seldom  results.  In  chronic 
metritis  we  also  find  foci  of  round  cells  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
muscularis,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  blood-vessels ; 
but  from  these  is  formed  new  connective  tissue,  which  gradually 
becomes  poorer  in  cells,  so  that  the  uterus  increases  not  only  in  size 
but  in  firmness.  The  changes  described  may  extend  over  the  entire 
uterus,  but  in  other  cases  they  are  restricted  to  the  cervix  or  to 
isolated  sections  of  it  (hypertrophy  of  the  portio  vaginalis).  They 
may  also  establish  themselves  in  the  uterus  in  protracted  venous 
congestion. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  uterus  may  also  be  produced  by  increase  in  the 
muscular  tissue,  as  is  sometimes  observed  in  deficient  involution  of 
this  tissue  in  a  puerperal  uterus.  Perimetritis  (inflammation  of  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus)  and  parametritis  (inflammation  of 
the  neighbouring  loose  connective  tissue  in  the  broad  ligaments,  etc.) 
usually  occur  secondarily  in  inflammations  of  the  generative  tract  or 
its  vicinity.  The  parametritis  shows  the  character  of  a  phlegmon,  the 
perimetritis  that  of  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane.  They  are 
usually  caused  by  pyococci,  parametritis  perhaps  also  by  gonococci. 
-  6.  Infective  Oranulomata  and  New-formations. — Tuberculosis,  which 
occurs  either  primarily  or  as  the  sequel  of  a  tubal  tuberculosis, 
begins  in  the  uterus  also  with  formation  in  the  mucosa  of  small 
nodules,  which  eventually  ulcerate.  In  the  severer  cases,  however, 
the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  is  seen  to  be  changed  into 
superficially-caseating  granulation  tissue. 

Of  the  new-formations  the  fUbro-myomata  {fibroids)  are  the  most 
frequent.  The  subserous  tumours  usually  contain  connective  rather 
than  smooth  muscular  tissue,  and  are  very  scantily  supplied  with 
vessels,  whereas  the  interstitial  tumours  are  composed  chiefly  of  smooth 
muscular  fibres,  and  are  tolerably  rich  in  blood.  The  submucous 
fibro-myomata  (fiirmis  uterine  polypi)  also  are  often  distinguished 
by  numerous  large  and  wide  vessels.  The  smooth  muscle  fibres 
usually  form  bundles  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
connective  tissue  (Fig.  157,  a  and  &),  but  in  many  instances  they  lie 
more  irregularly,  or  are  even  isolated  (/).  The  connective  tissue 
between  the  muscular  fibres  either  appears  distinctly  fibrillated  (d),  or 
is  more  homogeneous  (e).     The  muscular  fibres  themselves  sometimes 
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undergo  retrograde  changes,  such  aa  fatty  or  waxy  degeneration,  or 
destruction  by  mucous  softening  anJ  liquefaction  (/,  in  the  lower 
half  of  llie  figure).  Lastly,  calcification  is  observed  with  tolerable 
frequency  in  uterine  fibro-myomata.     Saremnata  are  rare,  und  consist 


flbra,  lartly  (in  Uie  lower  hilf  of 


of  round  or  apindle-ahaped  cells.  CaTcvmjmiaiu  are  far  more  frequent, 
especially  in  the  cervix  and  portio  vaginalis.  They  may  take  the 
form  of  glandular  cancers,  epitbeliomata,  or  villous  csrcinomata. 

'■.    DISEASES  OF  THB  VAOINA  AND  VULVA. 

7-  Inflammation  of  the  vagina,  vaginUin  or  colpitis,  may  be  catarrhal 
(with  desquamation  of  epithelium,  and  perhaps  with  formation  of 
pus)  or  diphtheritic.  The  former  variety  is  frequently  caused  by 
the  O&nococcvs ;  the  latter  occurs  (apart  from  the  puerpei-ol  form)  in 
the  presence  of  putrefying  tumours,  in  the  acute  exanthemata,  etc. 
In  many  cases  of  vaginitis  little  vesicles  form  in  the  epithelium. 
The  chTonif.  injlantmatiujis  when  of  longer  duration  lead  to  hyper- 
plasia of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucosa  in  general,  or  that 
of  the  papilliE  in  particular.  In  many  cases  small -celled  foci, 
resembling  lymphatic  follicles,  are  found  in  the  sub- papillary 
stratum,  and  protrude  the  surface  of  the  mucous  niemljrune  some- 
what (granular  a^pilis). 
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Inflammcdory  processes  affecting  the  vulva  do  not  differ  essentially 
in  any  respect  from  those  of  the  skin  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
(see  Part  III.,  Chapter  XI.).  It  need  only  be  noted  that  in  gonor- 
rhoea the  inflammation  not  uncommonly  extends  to  Bartholin's 
glands. 

8.  New-formations  and  ParasiteB. — Special  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  certain  hyperplastic  growths  in  the  vulva  which  are  of 
tolerably  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  be  either  circumscribed  or 
diffuse.  In  the  former  case  they  have  the  character  of  papUlomaia 
{actcminate  condylomata)  or  of  fibromata  (or  myxo-fibromata  and  myxo- 
maJta) ;  in  the  latter  case  that  of  dephatdiasis  (Part  III.,  Chapter 
XI.).  In  the  vagina  there  occur,  though  but  seldom,  cfysts  with 
serous  or  gaseous  contents,  which  perhaps  originate  in  lymphatic 
glands  and  lymph-fissures  by  accumulation  of  fluid  or  by  entrance 
of  air.  The  air-cysts  contain  proliferated  endothelial  cells  which 
are  partly  transformed  into  giant  cells. 

Of  new-formations  proper  the  sarcoma  must  be  mentioned,  which 
usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  polypoid  tumours  starting  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  and  which,  as  regards  its  structure, 
is  at  one  time  a  fibro-sarcoma  or  myxo-sarcoma,  at  another  a 
round-celled  or  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  or  is  composed  of  both  round 
and  spindle  cells.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  transversely-striated 
muscular  tissue  in  the  tumour  must,  however,  be  noted  as  a  special 
peculiarity  of  vaginal  sarcoma.  Whilst  the  healthy  uterus  is  free 
from  bacteria,  these  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  vagina  even 
under  normal  circumstances,  on  account  of  its  communication  with 
the  outer  world.  They  are  in  most  cases  merely  saprophytic 
bacteria,  but  still  pathogenic  forms  (Staphylococcus  and  Streptococcus 
pyogenes)  have  also  been  observed  occasionally  in  the  normal  vagina. 
Besides  these  the  thrush-fungus  is  sometimes  met  with,  especially 
in  lying-in  women.  Of  animal  parasites,  Oxyuris  vermunoluris  may 
be  present  in  the  vagina.     It  then  comes  from  the  rectum. 

2>.    DISEASES   OF  THE  PLACENTA  AND  MEMBRANES,  AND  OF  THE 

PUERPERAL  UTERUS. 

9.  The  Placenta  and  Membranes. — Of  the  diseases  of  the  placenta, 
which  have  otherwise  been  little  studied  as  yet,  syphilis  alone  requires 
special  mention.  It  occurs  first  as  a  small-celled  infiltration  in  the 
sheathes  and  walls  of  the  chorionic  and  umbilical  vessels,  which, 
however,  may  subsequently  lead  to  the  formation  of  gummatous 
caseating  nodes,  or  to  fibrous  thickening  of  the  vessel-walls  with 
development  of  thrombi  on  the  intima.     The   other   changes   which 
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may  also  occur,  such  as  fatty  degeneration  (chiefly  in  the  cells  of  the 
decidua),  calcareom  deposits  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chorionic 
villi),  and  formation  in  the  maternal  sinuses  of  infarction-like  thrombi 
consisting  of  stratified  hyaline  fibrin  permeated  with  fissures,  or 
filamentous  fibrin,  appear  to  have  a  morbid  significance  only  when 
occurring  at  a  very  early  date,  or  when  of  considerable  extent. 
Should  vestiges  of  the  placenta  or  of  the  membranes  remain  behind 
in  the  uterus  after  delivery,  they  may  gradually  increase  in  size 
owing  to  haemorrhages  which  take  place  into  their  tissue  and  upon 
their  surface,  and  may  assume  the  form  of  polypi,  being  then 
called  pla^ntal  polypi.  These  consist  in  great  part  merely  of  masses 
of  clotted  blood,  more  or  less  distinctly  laminated ;  but  in  rare 
cases  the  chorionic  villi  of  such  placental  remains  begin  to  grow, 
penetrate  into  the  uterine  veins,  and  may  even  cause  the  substance 
of  the  uterus  to  atrophy. 

In  the  chorionic  villi,  hypertrophy  and  nnxicoxis  degeneration  often 
occur.  If  the  former  alone  is  present  the  free  ends  of  the  villi 
swell  into  small  nodes  composed  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  fibromata  {fhro^Ls  inok).  If,  however,  mucous  degen- 
eration occurs  in  addition  to  this,  the  heads  of  the  villi  become 
still  larger,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  vesicles,  or  resemble  the 
grapes  in  a  cluster  {cystic  or  hydatid  mole),  whilst  their  tissue  shows 
the  microscopic  character  of  oedematous  or  mucous  tissue. 

10.  Puerperal  fever  is  a  traumatic  infection  which  is  caused  as  a 
rule  by  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  most  frequently  originates  in 
raw  places  (fissures  and  the  like)  of  the  cervix,  vagina,  and  vaginal 
entrance.  When  this  takes  place  the  injured  spots  are  changed  into 
suppurating,  diphtheritic,  or  gangrenous  ulcers,  from  which  the 
process  may  extend  out  in  all  directions ;  or  these  spots  serve 
merely  as  portals  of  entry  for  the  cocci,  which  only  settle  at 
other  places  in  the  genital  tract.  The  raw  internal  surface  of 
the  uterus  with  its  lochial  secretion  likewise  forms  a  favourable 
substratum  for  the  entrance  and  multiplication  of  the  bacteria,  which 
produce,  in  the  first  place,  an  endometritis  with  purulent,  diphtheritic 
or  croupous  exudation,  and  a  decomposition  of  the  lochial  secretion. 
Most  frequently  the  endometritis  has  a  diphtheritic  character,  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  being  changed 
into  a  tissue  devoid  of  nuclei,  or  into  a  more  or  less  distinct 
retiform  and  trabecular  structure  with  streptococci  in  its  substance 
and  upon  its  surface,  whilst  the  deeper  layers  show  a  dense  small- 
celled  infiltration  (Fig.  158).  The  process  either  remains  restricted 
to  the  spot  first  attacked,  or,  in  consequence  of  the  penetration  of 
the  cocci  into  the  interstices  of  the  connective  tissue  and  into  the 
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blood-vesseb  and   lymphatics,  it  also  invadea  the  neighbouring  parts^fl 
viz.,    the   uterine   uiuscularis   (m^Vrilis),   in    whicli    it    causes  hya1ine[( 
degeneration  and  necrosis  of  the  smooth  muscle  fibres,  and  the  broad 
ligauteutB   and  pelvic   cellular   tissue,  a3   well   as   the   serosa   of   the 
uterus  iparaTortTiCis  and  perimetritis  respectively),  where  it  protluces 
a.    serous    or    more    fre([uentiy    a    librinoiis    or    purulent    exudation.— 


■  ntUuIsr  tM 


i-^i    fi 


SmiU-E»ll«d  I  Bltniti 


The  inflammation  maj  turthet  extend  on   the  one  hand  to  the  t 
(afaritis)    and    tubes   (mfpingttu,)    on   the  other   to    thL   rest   of  i 
peritoneum  and  tJ  the  pleura 

The  affected  lymphatics  and  blood  vessels  of  the  uterine  wall' 
and  broad  ligaments  contain  respectivelj  pus  and  thrombi  m  a 
state  of  purulent  softeniug  and  also  show  in  addition  to  this  the 
changes  characteristic  of  acute  lymphangeitis  (p.  214)  and  vasculitis 
(pp.  202-4) — vidro-lymphangeitis  and  mftro-phlebitis.  Should  particles 
be  loosened  from  the  thrombi,  pyjtmic  metastases  may  also  result 
in  other  organs. 


MASTITIS.     TUMOURS 


K.     DISKA^Ses  OF  THK  HA^UMAUY  GLANDS. 

11.  Inflammatioit  and  New  Orovths. — Atrute  inJlam,iTM.tiun  of  (he 
mammary  glands,  mastitis,  occurs  almost  exclusively  during  the 
puerperium,  and  is  caused  by  the  Slaphi/iococcits  or  the  SlrtptocoocuB 
pyogenes.  These  cocci  either  effect  an  entrauce  into  the  gland  from 
witlioul  (along  the  lactiferous  ducts  or  from  abrasions  on  the 
iiipples),  or,  in  persona  suffering  front  puerperal  fever,  make  their 
way  from  the  circulation  through  the  raerabrana  propria  into  the 
secreting  acini  and  the  ducta.  Acute  mastitis  usually  ends  in 
suppuration  and  the  development  of  abscesses. 

The  most  frequent  pathological  process  in  the  mammary  glands  is 
the  formation  of  ndcnomata  and  carehwnuxia.  The  former  (ai/jyiMmata) 
always  contain  a  stroma  in  addition  to  the  proper  glandular  tissue, 
and  according  as  this  stroma  resembles  in  its  structure  the  tissue  of 
a  fibroma,  a  myxoma,  or  a  sarcoma,  or  forms  intermediate  between 
them,  we  use  the  terms  adaio-JihrovuL,  adeno-myxoTna,  or  adnw' 
sarcom^i ;  or  again  adeno-Jlbro-myxoma,  or  adeno-fhro-saTcoma.  The 
glandular  tissue  itself  may  have  the  cbaracler  either  of  an  acinous 
or  a  tubular  gland  (aeiw>m  and  tiibuiar  adtwyma) ;  but  the  tubular 
form  may  also  develop  from  the  acinous,  the  acini  becoming  pulled 
out  lengthwise  and  distorted  into  clefts  in  consequence  of  increased 
growth  of  tho  interaciuous  connective  bissiie  (Fig.  42). 

By  the  dilatation  of  isolated  or  numerous  ducts  and  acini  in 
adenomata,  formation  of  cysts  (cysfo-ntfcnoTna)  frequently  residts,  the 
walls  of  these  cysts  either  remaining  smooth,  or  pushing  out  papillary 
and  nodulated  excrescences  of  variable  size  and  shape  (ptipilli/ermji 
or  proliferous  adeno-cy stoma),  which  uiay  even  grow  through  the 
cyst-wall.  The  latter  is  especially  apt  to  happen  when  tlie  growth 
of  the  epithelial  elements  is  so  luxuriant  that  they  cover  the  mem- 
brana  propria  of  the  gland-ducts  and  the  surface  of  the  papillae 
several  layers  deep.  The  tumour  then  also  approximates  to  a 
carcinoma  in  its  histological  structure.  Cysts  may  also  develop, 
however,  by  dilatatiou  of  the  ducts  of  the  mamma  itself.  Should 
this  liappen  in  a  breast  during  lactation,  the  cyst  will  contain  a  fluid 
resembling  milk  (tfolaetoci-lc,  or  milk  cyst) ;  otherwise,  however,  its 
contents  are  a  thin  watery  or  more  mucous  fluid  (with  crystals  of 
fat  and  cholestearin ),  or,  though  seldom,  a  substance  like  cream  or 
butter.  If  a  growth  of  the  mammary  connective  tissue  sets  in, 
whether  before  or  after  the  formation  of  cysts,  there  thus  form 
cysto-Jibromata,  cysto-myxomata,  or  cyslo-sarcomota.  Lastly,  tlie  con- 
nective tissue  surrounding  the  glandular  portions  of  a  normal 
mamma  or  of  an  adenoma  may  also  grow  into  the  ducts  in  the  form 
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of  papillnry  protuberances,  in  which  case  we  speak  of  au  intniai.n<dm 
eidar  Jihivma,  mt/j:mna,  or  sarcoma,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Carcinoma  occurs  in  aexTimts,  tubular,  anil  seiiTkus  form. 
aciTtoiis  form  gives  rise  to  large  cancer  alveoli,  approximately  round, 
and  recalling  the  appearance  of  acini.  It  yields  the  softest  cancers. 
In  the  tuhidar  fomi,  which  is  the  commonest,  the  alveoli  are  smaller 
and  more  elongated  (Fig-   159,  a). 


»,^. 


f  The  scirrhiut  is  characterised  not  only  by  the  snialliiess  of  its  alveoH," 

but  especially  by  the  supervention  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the  centre 
of  the  nodules,  whereby  the  cancer  cells  are  destroyed  and  only  the 
stroma  remains  behind,  which  then  becomes  further  condensed  and 
shrunken, 

f  Hathoda. — Hardeiihig,  emhnhling,  and  staining  are  done  ii 

tile  taee  of  the  urinary  apparatus.     Tlie  exauiitiatioD  of  the  t 

uf  the  contente  of  ovarian  cysti  ia  c&rried  out  in  general  according  t( 

given  for  fluids  on  p.  fl.     In  the  temmi,  which  is  compoundeil  of  the  coutenta  4 

the  seminal  vesicleu,  the  secretion  of  the  prostate,  and  that  of  Cowper'a 

there  are  found,  besides  the  spermatozoa,  round  monouuclaar  or  polynudea 

of  variable  size  from  the  seniiiiiferous  tubules  ;  scanty  cyliudricnl,  aquamoOB,  a 
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transitional  epithelial  cells  from  the  seminal  vesicles,  prostate,  and  urethra  ; 
isolated  leucocytes  ;  Charcot's  crystals  (when  the  semen  has  stood  for  some  time), 
globules  and  grains  of  lecithin,  and  corpora  amylacea  (the  three  last-named 
structures  being  derived  from  the  prostatic  secretion)  ;  and  lastly,  especially  in 
elderly  persons  or  after  previous  inflammations,  masses  of  yellow  pigment.  The 
spermatozoa  also  may  be  altogether  absent  from  the  semen  (azoospermia)^  or  only 
their  heads  may  be  present,  or  they  may  no  longer  show  any  movement,  even 
immediately  after  evacuation.  If  the  semen  is  already  dry  it  can  be  again  made 
available  for  examination  by  softening  with  distilled  water. 

The  secretion  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  inflammation  of  these  organs,  since  the 
latter  is  mostly  of  a  purulent  character,  will  consist  chiefly  of  pus  corpuscles  ;  but 
besides  these  it  will  contain  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  if  coming  from  the  uterus, 
and  squamous  epithelial  cells  if  from  the  vagina.  In  cases  of  ulcerating  carcino- 
mata,  red  corpuscles,  and  cells  or  even  particles  of  the  tumour,  may  also  occur. 
The  recognition  of  isolated  tumour-cells  will  of  course  be  very  diflScult.  Particles 
of  tumour  are  examined  according  to  the  directions  given  on  pp.  110-11.  Some- 
times, in  order  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis  in  the  living,  it  is  advisable  to  excise 
little  pieces  from  the  uterine  tumour  or  ulcer  in  question,  which  are  then  to  be 
examined  after  preliminary  hardening.  In  interpreting  them,  the  atypical  epi- 
thelial growths  that  sometimes  occur  in  papillary  erosions  (p.  323)  must  not  be 
forgotten  ;  hence  it  will  be  possible  to  decide  with  complete  certainty  on  the 
presence  of  carcinoma  only  when  portions  of  the  uterine  muscularis  are  also 
present  in  the  piece  along  with  cancer  alveoli. 

The  menstrual  fluid  consists  principally  of  blood.  Should  membranous  struc- 
tures be  mixed  with  it,  their  nature  is  determined  cither  by  making  tom-up 
preparations  with  addition  of  acetic  acid,  or  still  more  certainly  after  previous 
hardening.  In  doing  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  any  shreds  of  decidua  may 
be  distinguished  from  uterine  mucous  membrane  by  their  peculiar  remarkably 
large  polygonal  or  rounded  cells,  the  membrane  containing  only  small  round  cells 
in  its  tissue.  The  presence  of  the  former  would  indicate  abortion.  The  lochial 
secretion,  besides  red  corpuscles  and  squamous  epithelial  cells,  likewise  contains 
decidual  cells  derived  from  the  deepest  layer  of  the  decidua,  which  is  left  behind 
in  the  uterus  after  delivery.  Any  portions  of  placenta  which  may  remain  will 
be  easily  recognisable  in  the  lochia  by  the  branching  placental  villi.  The  normal 
lochia  contain  neither  pus-corpuscles  nor  bacteria. 

The  secretion  of  the  mammari/  glands  in  the  first  week  after  delivery  shows,  in 
addition  to  isolated  epithelial  cells  and  leucocytes,  very  numerous  droplets  of 
fat,  partly  free,  pwirtly  ari-anged  in  grou|)8  of  variable  size  [in  cells]  {colostrum 
corpuscles,  granule  cells).  Later  the  latter  only  occur  isolated.  In  suppurative 
mastitis  numerous  pus-cells  may  be  present  in  the  secretion,  and  also  pathogenic 
bacteria,  the  Streptococcus  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes.  Apart  from  this,  bacteria 
may  be  demonstrated  even  in  the  milk  of  healthy  mothers,  especially  after  pro- 
longed retention  of  the  secretion  in  the  mammary  glands ;  chiefly  Staphylococcus 
albus,  which  evidently  wanders  in  from  without  into  the  milk  ducts,  though  in 
many  diseases  of  infective  origin  (puerperal  fever,  pneumonia)  the  specific  ex- 
citants also  make  their  way  out  from  the  blood  into  the  milk  glands  and  their 
secretion.  The  examination  for  bacteria,  especially  for  pyococci  and  gonococci 
and  for  tubercle  bacilli,  is  carrie<l  out  by  the  methods  given  in  Flart  II., 
Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

I.    THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

1.  Atrophy  and  Softening. — Amongst  the  atrophic  conditions  are 
included,  in  the  first  place,  those  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
medtdla  oblongata  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  morbid  con- 
ditions designated  on  the  one  hand  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  or 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  on  the  other,  progressive  bulbar 
paralysis.  The  lesion  here  is  an  atrophy  of  the  anterior  horns  of 
the  spinal  cord  (in  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis),  or  of  the  motor 
nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (in  progressive  bulbar  paralysis),  in 
which  the  ganglion  cells  first  lose  their  processes,  and  then  gradually 
become  smaller,  and  sometimes  at  the  same  time  richer  in  pigment 
(the  so-called  pigmentary  atrophy) ;  or  else,  their  nuclei  simultaneously 
disappearing,  they  assume  a  shining  homogeneous  appearance  {sclerosis 
or  hyaline  degeneration),  to  vanish  altogether  at  last  (Fig.  160). 
The  atrophy  next  involves  the  nerve-fibres  between  the  ganglion 
cells  as  well  as  the  nerve- roots  and  the  nerves  passing  out,  the 
medullated  fibres  losing  their  medullary  sheaths  first ;  and  finally 
it  invades  also  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  diseased  nerves.  This 
peculiar  atrophy,  regarding  which  it  has  not  yet  been  made  out 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  really  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process, 
most  frequently  begins  either  at  the  upper  or  the  lower  end  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  then  gradually  advances  downwards  or  upwards 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Early  destruction  or  division  of  peripheral  nerves  or  periphei-al 
end  organs,  as  in  amputation  of  extremities  or  destruction  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye  or  optic  nerve,  is  also  apt  to  be  followed  by  an 
atrophy  in  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
an   atrophy   which  may   involve  the  ganglion   cells  as   well  as   the 
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paths  of  conduction.  Lastly,  a  priiiui^  aimphy  of  nerve-fhrea  alao 
occurs  in  the  bruin  undur  certain  circumstances,  as  after  insolation 
and  in  general  paralysis  (see  p.  342). 

Sofieniiig  of  tlie  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  a  necrosis  due  to  dis- 
orders of  the  circulation  setting  in  either  suddenly  or  gradually 
(embolism,  vascular  disease,  coinpresaion),  or  to  mechanical  destruc- 
tion, and  the  process  is  called  whitt  or  red  (or  yHliiw)  softening 
according  as  it  runs  its  course  without  or  with  hiemorrhages. 
(The  softening  brought  about  in  the  spinal  cord  by  compression  is 
also  called  compreasion  or  eontmiun  myrlitis.)  In  the  first  instance 
tlie  ganglionic  cells  and  the  nerve-fibres  undergo  necrosis  (the  former 
not    uncommonly    swelling    up    and    becoming    hyaline,    or    vacuoles 
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t'onniDg  in  them),  whilst  finally  they  dissolve  altogether.  The  ganglion 
cells  may  also,  however,  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  when  once 
dead,  may  even  calcify. 

In  the  nerves  it  is  the  medullary  sheath  which  is  most  sensitive. 
It  breaks  up  into  drops  of  variable  size  and  of  very  numerous  and 
strangely  outlineil  forms,  these  drops  Iwing  still  at  the  outset  com- 
posed of  myelin,  though  later,  as  they  become  smaller  and  smaller,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  fat-droplets,  The  axis  cylinders 
may  remain  unaltered  for  a  longer  time,  or  may  swell  up  or  become 
varicose.     Within    the    limits    of   the    softened   poilious    there   next 
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follows  a  transudation  of  fluid  from  the  still  pervious  blood-vessels, 
and  emigratioD  of  white  corpuscles   (Fig.  161,  c).     By  the  former 
the   neurc^lia   fihres  and   the    processes   of  the  cells   of  Deiters   are 
t  {/Are 
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thrust  asunder,  or  partially  destroyed,  whilst  the  emigrated  leuco- 
cytes become  chained  with  the  fatty  detritus  resulting  from  de- 
generation of  the  ganglion-cells  and  nerve-fibrea,  being  thereby 
expanded  into  large  granule  corpuscles  (d),  and  transport  it  into 
the  neighbouring  perivascular  lymph-spaces  (/).  At  this  stage  the 
still-remaining  blood-vessels  (/)  form  with  the  relics  of  the  neuroglia 
fibres   (g)   and   of  the   processes   of  the   glia-cells   a    meshwork    (0), 
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containing  in  its  spaces  a  fluid  which  is  of  a  milky  turbidity  from 
the  presence  of  granule  corpuscles,  but  gradually  becomes  clearer 
in  consequence  of  advancing  reabsorption. 

Should  the  necrosis  be  accompanied  by  haemorrhages,  the  extra- 
vasated  blood  undergoes  the  well-known  changes  (see  page  58),  and 
causes  a  red,  brown,  or  yellow  coloration  of  the  softened  patch.  We 
then  find  yellow  and  brown  pigment  both  inside  and  outside  cells, 
and  sometimes  also  crystals  of  haematoidin  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  1).  The 
final  result  of  softening  is  the  development  either  of  a  cyst  traversed 
by  a  network  of  fine  vessels,  or  of  a  cicatrix  formed  by  growth  of 
the  neuroglia  and  of  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels.  If  the  foci  of 
softening  lie  superficially,  a  cellular  infiltration  is  established  in  the 
overlying  parts  of  the  inner  meninges,  which  eventually  leads  to 
fibrous  thickening  of  the  membranes.  The  free  space  left  by  the 
sinking  inwards  of  the  softened  portions  of  brain  is  partially  filled 
up  with  transuded  serum. 

2.  Degenerations. — Of  tliese,  jpHmary  ami  secondary  system-degenera- 
tions are  distinguished.  The  secondary  system-degeneration  is  a 
degeneration  restricting  itself  to  definite  systems  of  fibres,  and 
occurring  after  destruction  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord — probably  the  trophic  centres  of  the  systems  in  question. 

In  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord 
the  following  special  tracts  of  fibres  are,  as  is  well  known,  dis- 
tinguished, viz.,  the  anterior  (direct)  pyramidal  tracts,  the  lateral 
(crossed)  pyramidal  tracts,  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts,  and  the  columns 
of  Goll  and  of  Bitrdach.  The  anterior  and  lateral  pyramidal  tracts 
consist  of  nerve-fibres,  running  centrifugally,  which  connect  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  with  the  cortex  of  the  parietal 
lobes.  The  fibres  of  the  direct  ^?ym7/iw/flf/  tracts  (Fig.  164,  h)  take 
no  share  in  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  and  consequently  run 
downwards  on  the  same  side  in  the  median  portion  of  the  anterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  to  cross  lower  down  in  the  anterior  commissure. 
They  may  end  as  high  up  as  the  middle  of  the  dorsad  part  of  the 
cord,  but  descend  somewhat  lower  in  many  cases ;  or  they  may  be 
entirely  absent.  The  fibres  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  (Fig.  164,  a) 
pass  across  to  the  opposite  side  in  the  pyramids  themselves,  and  in  the 
spinal  cord  course  downwards  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  lateral 
column.  The  direM  cerebellar  tracts  occupy  the  peripheral  part  of 
the  posterior  segments  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  extend  as  far 
down  as  the  lower  end  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  cord.  They 
connect  the  superior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum  with  the 
columns  of  Clarke  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  remaining  bundles  in  the 
anterior  columns  are  called  the  basis  bundles  of  the  anterior  columns. 
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and  those  iu  the  lateral  columns  the  mixed  zones.  Lastly,  the 
median  portion  of  each  posterior  column  is  named  the  column  of 
Goll  or  funiculis  gracilis,  and  the  lateral  portion  the  column  0/ 
Burdock  or  funiculus  euneatue. 

Secondary  degeneration  may  be  ascending  or  descending.  The 
latter  (Fig.  162)  most  frequently  affects  the  pyramidal  tracts,  occur- 
ring in  cases  where  the  motor  centres  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  or  the 
system  of  motor  fibres  passing  downwards  from  them  through  the 
corona  radiata,  internal  capsule,  crusta  of  the  crura  cerebri,  and 
pyramidal  tracts,  are  destroyed  at  any  spot.  The  ascending  degenera- 
tion occurs  after  destruction  of  the  cord  or  posterior  spinal  nerve 
roots.  Immediately  above  the  site  of  the  lesion  it  affects  the  whole 
of  the  posterior  columns,  but  further  up  the  column  of  Goll  only. 


When  the  lesion  has  occurred  in  the  upper  dorsal  region,  the  direct 
cerebellar  tracts  also  degenerate  above  it.  The  more  minute  pro- 
cesses in  secondary  degeneration,  which  make  themselves  perceptible 
aa  early  as  the  second  week,  are  not  unlike  those  in  softening,  as 
they  also  consist  in  disintegration  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  formation 
of  granule  corpuscles,  whilst  the  empty  spaces  thus  left  are  filled 
up  partly  with  fluid  and  partly  with  growing  neuroglia.  At  the 
earliest  period  the  degenerated  tracts  still  contain  many  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  disintegration,  and  hence  to  the  naked  eye  are  white  and 
softer  than  normal.  Later  the  supporting  tissue  gradually  increases 
in  amount,  and  its  spaces  become  progressively  smaller,  but  isolated 
granule  corpuscles  arc  always  still  present.  At  this  stage  the 
affected  tracts  appear  grey  to  the  naked  eye. 

As   regards   privmrt/  deijena-ation,   the    histological   conditions   are 
1  to  those  in  the  secondary  variety.     Here  also  we  have  an 
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atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres  ushered  in  by  tJisintegration  of  the 
medullary  sheaths,  and  accompanied  by  forumtion  of  granule  cor- 
puscles and  growth  of  the  neuroglia.  It  is  only  questionable  whether 
the  latter  or  the  disappearance  of  the  nerve-fibrea  is  the  primary 
lesion. 

Primary   degeneration  occurs   with  greatest  frequency  in  the  poa- 
Icrior  ctihimits,  and  is  then  called   (nhrx  diir-fiilin,  or  grey  degeneration 
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of  the  posterior  columns  (Fig,  163).  In  this  disease  the  first  parts 
to  be  affected  are  the  central  portions  of  the  columns  of  Burdach 
iu  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions  of  the  cord,  and  the  median 
portions  of  the  columns  of  GoU  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical  regions, 
as  well  as  also  the  poaterioi'  nerve-roots.  Subsequently  the  other 
parts  of  the  posterior  columns  are  also  involved,  especially  in  the 
lumbar  and  dorsal  segments,  only  the  most  anterior  parts  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  posterioi'  commissure  appearing  almost 
always  intact,  or  at  all  events  less  altered.  The  degeneration  may 
spread,  on  the  one  hand  upwards  along  the  funiculi  graciles  to  the 
fossa  rhomboidalia,  on  the  other  to  the  columns  of  Clarke  in  the 
spinal  cord,  iirey  foci  also  occur  frequently  in  the  optic  and 
other  cranial  nerves.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  so-called 
corpora  amylacea  are  often  found  in  the  degenerated  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  in  their  peripheral  parts, 
though  the  presence  of  these  bodies  seems  to  be  connected  much 
less  with  the  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres  than  with  the  more  or 
less  advanced  age  at  which  tabes  usually  comes  on  (see  p.  56). 
Less    common    is    a    second    form    of    primary    tract- degeneration, 
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■viz.,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  This  begins  in  the  kteral  columns 
and  tlien  extends  to  the  anterior  horns,  especially  in  the  cervical 
region,  and  to  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  notably 
those  of  the  hypoglossal,  facial,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves.  In 
many  cases  the  lateral  columns  are  not  affected  in  their  entire 
thickness,  but  merely  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  (Fig.  164,  a); 
and,  in  case  the  cord  still  contains  undecussated  anterior  pyramidal 
tracts,  these  are  also  affected  (Fig,  164,  6).      In  the  anterior  homa 


it  is  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  most  anterior  parts  that  are  chiefly 
destroyed.  It  need  hardly  bo  said  that  the  atrophy  also  involves 
the  nerves  springing  from  the  nuclei,  as  well  as  the  muscles  which 
these  nerves  supply.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  degeneration 
may  even  ascend  as  high  as  the  pons  and  cnira  cerebri. 

3.  Hsmorrha^  and  (Edema,  etc. — Tlie  Itcemorrhagcs  are  either  punc- 
tifonu  (capillary  apoplexies)  or  larger  effusions  (hsemorrhagic  foci). 
The  former  take  place  in  inflammations,  in  embolism  or  atheronLa  of 
the  smallest  cerebral  arteries,  in  acute  infective  diseaBes  (diphtheria, 
anthrax,  etc),  in  morbus  maculosus  Werlhoffii,  in  phosphorus  poison- 
ing, and  80  forth ;  whilst  the  latter  only  occur  in  chronic  endarteritis, 
in  which  case  also  rupture  of  the  diseased  arteries  is  frequently 
preceded  by  the  formation  of  small  ampullary  aneurysms.  The 
punctiform  hEemorrhages  consist  eithur  of  accumulations  of  blood  in 
the  sheath  of  the  vessel  or  of  roundish  patches  about  the  latter, 
and  in  general  go  through  the  same  transformation  as  the  lai^ 
effusions.  In  the  latter  the  serum  of  the  coagulated  blood  is  carried 
oif  by  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels,  whilst  the  hfemoglobin  is 
partly    dissolved,    staining    the    surroundings    yellowish,    and    partly 
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leads  to  the  formation  of  amorphous  yellow  and  bniwn  pigment, 
or  of  h;cmatoi(liu  crystals.  The  further  changes  are  like  thoae 
ill  softening ;  i.f.,  the  portions  of  nervous  tissue  destroyed  by  the 
hiemorrhage  break  down  into  a  detritus  which  is  taken  up  i)y 
leucocytes  and  swept  away  into  the  perivascular  lymph-spaces, 
until  finally  a  so-called  apoplectic  ciaUrix.  or  still  more  frequently 
an  apirplfclin  cyst,  is  left  behind.  Both  the  wall  of  the  latter  and 
the  cicatrix  usually  contain  pigment,  and  sometimes  also  amorphous 
or  crystalline  h^matoidin.  Similarly,  after  hajmorrbages  into  the 
^MBths  of  the  vessels  yellow  pigment-granules  are  for  a  long  lime 
ftHind  in  this  situation. 

(Edaiui  occurs  both  in  the  cerebral  substance  and  also  in  the 
meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  may  be  either  circum- 
scribed or  more  equally  distributed.  In  the  choroid  plexus  cir- 
ouniscribed  collections  of  lluid  are  often  found  in  the  form  of 
ei/atSt  the  cavity  of  which  is  lined  with  endothelium  and  ia  not 
oncomnionly  traversed  by  vessels  and  by  bands  of  connective  tissue. 

Accuma/ntitms  of  Jtuid  in  the  etTebral  ventncks  are  deacrilied  aa 
internal  kydrocrphalus,  and  in  the  central  canal  of  tht  spinal  cord  as 
hj/dromydiii.  In  these  conditions  the  ependyma  is  found  more  or 
1m8  thickened,  either  evenly  or  by  Hnely-granulur  aggregations 
[granalatiuTie],  which  latter,  however,  may  also  be  found  under 
other  circumstances,  especially  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  Both  these 
aggregations  and  the  thickened  ependyma  consist  of  a  dense  finely- 
fibrillated  connective  tissue  rather  poor  in  cells.  In  the  higher 
degrees  of  hydromyelia  there  may  result  atrophy  of  the  grey,  and 
even  of  the  white,  substance. 

Hydromyelia  must  not  be  confounded  with  si/nnj/imii/dM,  which 
depends  upon  a  circumscribed  growth  of  the  neuroglia  in  parts  of 
the  spinal  cord  which  are  probably  malformed,  and  which  are 
situated  most  frequently  in  the  grey  commissure  or  the  posterior 
columns.  This  condition  subsequently  results  in  partial  liquefaction 
of  the  tissue,  and  formation  of  fissures  and  cavities. 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. — AcuIk  inflammation 
of  Ikt  hnihi,  '■nc'ji/iiilitU,  is  usually  .■icrioulari/,  occurring  in  the  course  of 
various  acute  infective  diseases  (pyitmiu,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  etc), 
or  by  extension  from  neighbouring  parts  (in  meningitis),  and  hence 
is  most  frequently  caused  by  the  pyococci  (Fig.  165,  c)  or  the  Diplo- 
coeeus  jnicumoiiia:  Should  a  cerebral  artery  become  blocked  by  an 
embolus  containing  bacteria,  the  softening  which  first  occurs  (p.  333) 
will  also  be  succeeded  by  an  inflammation,  usually  of  a  suppurative 
character.  Encephalitis  always  occurs  in  circumscrilwd  form,  either 
giving  rise  to  foci  which  are  only  visible  under  the  microscope,  and 
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which  consist  of  accumulations  of  leucocytes  in  the  perivascular 
lymph-spaces  or  their  immediate  neighbourhood  (Fig.  169,  rf,  e,  and/), 
or  appearing  in  the  form  of  somewhat  larger  patches,  which  are  then 
usually  accompanied  by  small  hEemorrhages  (Fig.  165,  h).  Should 
suppuration  ensue  (which  usually  takes  place  in  the  course  of  pytemic 
processes),  circumscribed  abscesses  may  sometimes  form  (F^;.  166), 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  the  brain-substance  is 
permeated  not  only  with  more  or  less  numerous  pus  cells  (a),  but 
usually  also  with  puuctifonn  hEemorrhages  (6).  The  blood-vessels 
meanwhile  in  many  cases  show  a  necrotic  inflammation,  their  walls 
being  transformed  into  a  network  of  bands  which  radiates  into  the 
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surrounding  parts  (c).  Only  very  small  abscesses  are  capable  of 
healing  by  cicatrisation ;  for  though  larger  abscesses  soon  become  en- 
capsuled  in  granulation  tissue,  the  outer  layers  of  which  even  change 
subsequently  into  connective  tissue,  notwithstanding  this  enclosure 
no  healing  takes  place,  but  on  the  contrary  the  abscess  cavity  may 
continue  to  enlarge  by  gradual  increase  in  the  pus. 

Acitte  infiainmatmi  of  the  spinal  cord,  myelitis,  appears  to  occur 
frequently  under  analogous  conditions  and  in  like  manner  as  does 
acute  encephalitis.  It  may  be  divided,  according  as  its  seat  is  in  the 
grey  or  the  white  substance,  into  a  poliomyelitis  or  central  myelitis, 
and  a  leucomyditis ;  but  if  the  entire  transverse  section  of  the 
cord,  or  at  leeist  the  greater  part  of  it,  be  involved,  the  condition  is 
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designated  travsversr  myditiji.  The  iaflammation  is  likewise  charac- 
terised by  small -culled  infiltrations  in  and  around  the  perivascular 
spaces  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  by  small  hiemorrhagea,  but 
it  is  rare  for  it  to  lead  to  suppuration.  Besides  these  purely  in- 
flammatory chants,  degenerations  may  also  be  met  with  in  the 
ganglion-cells  and  nerve-fibrea  to  a  variable  extent.  Should  the 
iitflaniniation   affect   the   anterior   horns,  we   speak  of  arUerior  polio- 
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myflitU,  a  form  which  lies  at  the  root  of  spinal  infantile  paralysis 
amongst  other  diseases,  and  leads  as  a  final  result  to  atrirphy  of  the 
anterior  horns,  in  which  we  find  the  place  of  the  destroyed  ganglion- 
cells  and  nerve-fibres  occupied  either  by  condensed  neuroglia  or  by  a 
gelatinous  tissue  composed  of  branched  cells  and  veasels.  Sometimes 
the  neuroglia  also  may  disappear,  and  in  this  case  there  ensues,  by 
accumulation  of  fluid,  a  formation  of  sniall  cysts  traversed  by  delicate 
vessels.     The   microscopic  appenrnnccs   in   this  atrophy  have   already 
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been    sketched    above    (p.  3S2),   under    the    head   of  Chronic 

myelitis. 

Amongst  the  chronic  injlammaiiims  many  authoritiea  reckon  ' 
process  underlying  dementia  jnraiytiea  [or  genera}  fn,mlysia  of  tk^ 
iiieane]  and  multiple  crrehTo-sjnual  sclerosis.  In  dementia  paralytica, 
however,  the  primary  element  seems  to  be,  not  iutlammatory  change, 
but  atrophy  of  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  and  of  the  ganglionic 
cells,  especially  in  the  frontal  lobes.  In  this  disease  the  ganglionic 
cells  are  destroyed  in  the  manner  described  in  speaking  of  chroni? 
poliomyelitis,  though  irregularly,  all  disappearing  in  some  plac 
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few  in  others ;  whilst  the  nerve-fibres,  not  only  in  the  cortex  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  brain  also,  undergo  atrophy  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Tlie  larger  the  amount  of  nervous  elements  destroyed, 
the  more  couspicuons  becomes  a  growth  of  the  neuroglia,  the  cells 
of  the  latter  increasing  in  number  and  partly  also  in  size,  and  the 
fibres  becoming  not  only  more  numerous  but  thicker.  There  next 
appear  further  changes  which  are  undoubtedly  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  viz.,  aggregations  of  leucocytes  and  sometimes  also  of  red 
corpuscles  and  grains  of  pigment  in  the  periviuscular  spaces  uf  the 
vessels  of  the  cnrtex,  and  in   many  ca.ses  in  those  i>f  the  medullary 
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centre  also,  together  with  small-celled  infiltrations  in  the  inner 
liieiiingea  which  are  either  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  blood-veasela  or  show  a  more  diffuse  distribution, 

MiilHpIc  cercbro-apinal  selei-osis  is  marked  macroscopically  by  the 
occurrence  of  more  or  less  numerous  grey  or  reddish-grey  patches  of 
lirnier  or  softer  consistence  in  the  wliite  and  yrey  substance  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  (Fig.  167,  a);  and  histologically,  on  the  one 
hnnd  by  proUI'erative  processes  in  the  neuroglia  and  in  the  adventitia 
of  the  vessels,  on  thu  other  by  atrophy  of  the  nervous  elements.      If 
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somewhat  younger  and  softer  patches  be  examined,  the  sheath  and 
adventitia  of  the  blood-vessels  (wliich  latter  are  usually  a  little 
dilated)  are  found  to  he  infiltrateil  with  round  cells  and  partially 
also  with  granule  cells  (Fig.  168,  h).  Besides  this  the  neuroglia 
forms  a  feltworlf  of  fine  shining  fibres,  which  radiate  out  from  the 
frequently  polynucleur  neuroglia-cells,  and  still  contain  more  or 
leai  numerous  round  cells  entangled  amongst  them.  Later,  when 
the  patches  become  firmer,  the  round  cells  disappear,  the  fibrous 
feltwork  of  neuroglia  inca-asea  in  density,  and  its  bands  appear 
thickeuetl  (Fig.  168,  r).     The  nervous  elements  in  these  patches  are 
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destroyed  in  like  manner  as  in  the  system  degenerations  ci  perhaps 
as  in  chrome  pohomyelitis  Even  when  thej  ha\e  become  older, 
however  lum  tnulidlatal  nerve  hbrea  are  otlcn  stiU  found  m  tliem 
m  large  numbers  although  medullated  nerve  hbres  may  by  this 
time  hue  entirely  disappeared  Coipora  amjlaeea  are  usually  but 
sparingly  prtaenl 
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ia  in  the  majority  of  cases  nfcoiul/iry  (if  that  of  traumatic  origin 
be  disregarded),  either  occurring  by  metastasis  in  the  course  of  various 
acute  infective  diseases  (pneumonia,  acute  endocarditis,  etc.),  or  by 
the  direct  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighbouring  parts  (brain, 
dura  mater,  cranial  bones,  orbit,  nasal  cavity,  and  nasal  air-sinuses). 
Even  in  coaes  where  the  meningitis  ia  apparently  primary  , 
flammation  in   the  nasal  air-sinuses  or  tympanic  cavity  ( 
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detected,  so  that  in  many  cases  these  cavities  form  the  gates  of  entry 
fnr  the  excitants  of  the  meningeal  intlaramation.  The  bacteria 
which  have  hitherto  been  recognised  most  frequently  in  the  latter 
capacity  are  the  IHplociK-nts  pntummiia:  and  the  pyococci,  whilst  in 
some  cases  still  other  species  could  also  be  found. 

The  cxudiUion  of  meningitis  (Fig.  169)  is  rarely  serous,  and  is  so 
only  at  the  commencement ;  otherwise  it  is  fibrinous  (a),  fibrino- 
purulent,  or  altogether  purulent.  It  may,  however,  also  be 
ha^morrhagic  in  places  {h)  The  inflammation  not  uncommonly 
propagates  itself  along  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  cord,  iTi  which  case  accumulations  of  leucocytes  and 
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sometinies  also  of  red  corpuscles  are  found  (d  and  /)  either  inside 
the  perivascular  spaces  of  the  blood-vessels  only  («),  or  also  outside 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  If  the  process  is  of  longer 
duration,  and  the  spinal  membranes  are  involved  (Fig.  170),  the 
nerve-tibres  of  the  suiierlicial  stratum  of  the  cord  may  suffer  de- 
generation and  atrophy  ((•),  Furthenuore,  in  spinal  as  well  as  cere- 
bral meningitis  there  gradually  occurs  a  more  or  less  considerable 
librons  thickening  of  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid,  and  in  spinal 
meningitis  even  an  adhesion  of  these  membranes  to  the  dura  mater 
(il),  which  again  may  give  rist-  to  atrophy  of  the  nerves  enclosed  in 
the  shrinking  connective  tisane. 
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Acult    infill  mirnitiuti  0/  th-e   dura  vuUrr,  acute  jnwhyToeninffiiis  (FJ 
171),   is   always   set   up   by   extension   from   the   surrounding 
The  exudation  has  the  same  character  as  in  ieptomeningitis,  exc6p| 
that   it   is   situated   chiefly  upon   the   surface  (n  and  b),  internsi  < 
external,   whilst    the   tissue    cf   the   <iura   (c)   merely   shows    a  con 
paratively  alight  degree  of  small-celled  iufiltraliou. 

Much  more  frequent  is  the  chronic  infiumtna-tUin,  pachymenin 
internn  chronica-  urii  hmmorrfiagica,  in  which  a  formation  of  delice 
membranous  deposits  takes  place  on  circumscribed  patches  or  ovi 
the  entire  extent  of  the  internal  siirface  of  the  dura  mater,  thee 
deposits   consisting   at   jirst   of  tibrin   and    isolated   round   cells,  bQJ 
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later  of  a  highly  vascular  (Miibryonie   or  connective  tissue.     As   1 
blood-vessels   of    the   latter  are   very   thin-walled,    hiemorrhages 
deposits  of  pigment  are  also  usually  found. 

6.  Infective  Oranalomata  and  New  Formations.^ritAmiK/osM  usual 
occurs   in   the   brain   and   spinal   cord   in   the   form   of  rather  larg 
solitary,  completely  casexius   nodules,  only  surrounded   at  their  ] 
phery    by    a    narrow    zone    of    granulation    tissue,    which,   howeye^ 
may  still  enclose   typical   epithelioid-celled  or  giant-celled   tubeiclea.  * 
In  the  inner  vienivgea  of  the  brain  and  cord,  tuberculosis  (Fig.    172) 
gives    rise    to    the    formation    of    minute    nodules,    mostly    in    la^e 
numbeiB,    which    usually    lie   in    the    immediate    neighbourhood 
the    blood-vessels   (n   and   h).      The    latter   also   are   . 
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in  the  process,  either  by  the  extension  to  their  walls  of  the 
caseation  occurring  in  the  tuberclea  (':'),  or  by  the  vessel  itrself 
becoming  the  seat  of  a  pronounced  tubercular  vasculitis,  in  which 
its  wall  is  at  first  infiltrated,  and  its  lumen  filled,  with  round 
and  epithelioid  celh,  whilst  later  the  entire  tubercidar  new-forma- 
tion caseates  (Fig.  107).  The  development  of  tuberclea  is  very 
ollen  associated  with  an  inflammatory  exudation  (Fig.  17^,  e)  in  the 
cerebro-spinal   membranes,  and   at   the    same   time   the   process   may 
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also  extend  along  the  vessels  into  the  actual  substance  of  the  brain 
and  cord,  where  it  either  restricts  itself  to  the  vessel-she^iths,  or 
attacks  the  actual  nervous  substance. 

Syj>hUis  occurs  not  only  in  tlie  brain  and  spinal  cord  themselves, 
but  in  the  meninges  and  the  nerves  issuing  from  tiiem,  taking  on 
the  one  hand  the  form  of  guniraata,  on  the  other  that  of  syphilitic 
vasculitis.  As  the  gunimatn  usually  attain  a  more  considerable  size, 
especially  in  the  brain,  parts  as  a  rule  are  found  in  them  wbicli  Kf 
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already  more  or  less  caseated  (Fig.  173,  t),  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  tissue  of  the  syphiloma  consists  entirely 
or  at  least  partially  of  spindle  cells,  whereas  in  all  other  places  it 
is  composed  exclusively  of  round  cells.  Isolated  giant  cells  (6)  may 
also  be  found.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  mth  gummata  and 
syphilitic  vasculitis  aide  by  side. 

Ajnongst  the  luw-fonnalions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the 
glioma  and  the  ganglionic  nmroglioma  must  be  mentioned.  The 
former  (Fig.   174)   usually  occurs  as  a  diffuse  growth,  which   either 


resembles  the  nonual  neuroglia,  i.e.,  contains  relatively  few  and  small 
cells,  provided  with  numerous  proce-sses,  in  an  interstitial  substance 
of  line  fibres  (b) ;  or  is  composed,  after  the  fashion  of  a  sarcoma,  of 
densely-packed  cells  of  larger  size,  in  which  latter  case  we  may  speak 
of  it  as  a  glio-mrcoTna.  Besides  this,  pun-  sarmmaia  also  occur,  and 
these  as  well  as  the  gliomata  are  frequently  very  vascular,  and  show 
numerous  hjemorrht^es.  In  the  gliomata  softening,  liquefaction,  and 
formation  of  cavities  (rf)  may  also  result.  Should  nerve-fibres  also 
exist    in    a   glioma   (c),   the   latter   forms    a    transition    stage    to    the 
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'janglvmie  TteUToglumm,  wliicli  differs  from  the  simple  f^lioma  in  con- 
taining iu  its  glia-like  tissue  gauglion  cells  of  variable  size,  and 
meduUated  and  perhaps  also  non-niedullated  uerve-libres. 

The  ncta-forma turns  in  the  imier  iimiiiigts  mostly  belong  to  the 
connective -tissue  tumours,  and  are  oftenest  aarcomala.  In  these  there 
not  uncommonly  occur  concentrically  lamiDated  calcareous  concretiyns 
resembling  brain-sand  (Fig.  37,  h),  which  are  probably  formed  by  the 
calcific)  it  ion  of  flat  eiidothelioid  cells  arranged  in  stntta  like  the  coats 
of  an  onion  {psttmTnirmala).  In  the  arachnind  of  l/ie  frpiiuif  aird  stiiall 
vstaniiata.  are   frequently  found  in   elderly  persons,  the  development 
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of  which  is  ascribed  to  degenerative  piocesaes  in  the  connective  tissue. 
Lastly,  the  e/iolfstcaioma  must  also  be  mentioned.  It  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (see  p.  99). 

Amongst  the  new-formationt  met  with  in  the  pitidtary  body,  those 
most  fre^iuently  observed  are  the  aderumia  (stmma)  and  small  q/sts 
lined  with  ciliated  epithelium.  The  latter  develop  from  the  cavities 
situated  between  the  anterior  anil  posterior  lobes,  whilst  in  the  former 
case  we  have  to  do  with  new-formation  of  a  tissue  resembling  the 
normal  substance  of  the  anterior  lobe,  but  in  which  in  most  instances 
small  colloid  cysts  are  also  prone  to  occur. 
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n.    THE  PERIPHEEAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

7.  Degeneration,   Atrophy,    Inflammation,   and    New-formation- 

'lei/eneratitHi  aiul  alrojiky  of  the  nerves  wliicli  tuay  occur  iii  ctinse- 
quence  of  mechanical  injury  (sectKn  or  bruising)  compression  and 
inSammatioD  and  after  destruction  of  the  central  organs  (et;  of  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cnrd)  as  well  is  in  infective  diseases 
and  intoxications  manifests  itself  fir»t  in  a  clouding  and  cot^ula 
tion  of  the  medullary  sheaths  The  latter  then  break  down  into  a 
detntuB  (.rnsistin^  ot  Urgtr  and  smaller  droplets  and  ^ranules 
which   are  taken  up  by  leucocytes  (Fig    17o    f)  and  carried   away 


The  axis  cylinders  swell  up,  or  disappear  by  crumbling  to  pier 
The  endoneurium  and  perineurium  either  suffer  no  change  or  become 
thickened  (Fig.  l75,  d)  and  sclerosed  (Fig,  205,  h) ;  and  the  nerve 
corpuscles  may  be  involved  in  proliferation. 

In  iiiflamtjuttion  of  Ike  nerves,  neuritis,  which  may  occur  as  a 
sequel  of  infective  diseases,  intoxications,  disorders  of  circidation  and 
nutrition,  or  by  extension  of  an  inflammation  from  the  surroimding 
parts,  the  endoneurium  and  perineurium  are  the  seat  of  exudation 
and  cellular  infiltration  (Fig.  172,  g  and  h).  In  severe  casee, 
however,  degeneration  of  nerve-fibres  also  follows,  bearing  out  the 
general    rule    that   degenerative   and    inflaramatorj'   processes    in    the 
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nerves  often  cniinot  be  sharply  distingiiishud  from  one  another,     If 
the   inHamination  runs  a   chronic  course,  a  hyperplasia   of  the   con- 
nective tissue  of  the  nerves  also  gi-adually  sets  in  (neuritis  proliftra). 
For  junrmna,  see  pp.  82-4. 

IIatbMte.^The  uervoUB  system  may  lie  [lartiallj-  examined  even  in  frmh  pre- 
jfaratioiiB,  made  by  tensing  out  tifter  iintnersioii  in  niBferating  fluid  (p.  6). 

[A  useful  method  for  examining  degeaerative  and  otiier  chauges  in  the  cells 
i)f  the  cerebral  cortex,  is  the  modified  fmh  mtlkod  of  Bevau  Lewis,  which  with 
alight  alterations  is  a«  follows :— Sections  are  cut  with  the  freezing  mici-otome 
from  fresh  brain,  the  knife  being  kept  dry  on  its  lawer  surface,  but  moistened 
above  with  iced  water.  The  sections  having  been  floated  off  the  knife  singly, 
as  cut,  into  iced  water  are  next  immersed  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  in 
0'26  |ier  ceut.  osniic  acid,  washed  in  water,  stained  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  in  a  0'25  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  anilin  blue-blacfc,'  thoroughly 
wasbeii  for  five  minutefl,  allowed  to  dry  oo  slides  for  twenty-^our  hours,  and 
then  mounted,  without  clearing,  iu  Canada  balsam.  Tliis  method,  however,  is 
uot  applicHble  to  the  sjiinal  cord.] 

Ptir  haedening,  alcohol  in  used  when  examining  for  bacteria,  otherwise  MUIler's 
fluid  followed  by  alcohol  is  moat  advantageous,  but  the  brain  and  apiual  cord 
must  usually  remain  in  the  fluid  for  several  months.  In  examining  procewtes 
which  extt-nd  over  considerable  portious  of  the  nervous  Hyatem,  notably  degenera- 
tions and  atrophies,  it  is  necessary  to  make  »erial  tecttont. 

Tlie  methods  given  in  Part  11.,  Chapter  V,,  suffice  for  the  demonstnition  of 
liactaria  in  sections.  In  all  other  cases  (except  the  following)  the  aectiuns  Hliould 
be  stained  with  ammonia  carmine,  or  with  al»nt  cochineal  or  alum  carmine,  by 
which  the  degenerated  parts  are  stained  a  much  deeper  red  than  the  normal 
parts  ;  or  with  liu^matoxylin  and  eosin.  For  the  degvnwative  changeii,  however, 
Weigert'i  hamiatoxylin  method  is  to  be  recommended  above  all  others.  The  pieces 
having  been  lianlened  in  MUIler's  fluid  and  then  (without  previous  soaking  in 
water,  though  this  is  not  always  injurious)  iu  alcohol,  are  embedded  in  celloidin 
and  kept  for  a  day  or  two  at  incubation  temperature  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
copper  acetate  diluted  Ui  half  strength  with  water,  atid  next  for  one  day  iu 
80  per  cent,  alcohol.  Sections  cut  from  the  pieces  so  prepared  are  tlieu  treated 
during  fifteeu  minutes  to  twenty-tour  hours  with  a  staining  mixture  composed 
of  the  following ;— Hematoxylin,*  1  grm.  ;  alcohol,  10  c.cro.;  distilled  water, 
90  c.cm.  ;  and  satiimted  aqueous  solution  of  lithium  carbonate,  I  c.cm.  The 
spinal  cord  and  peripheral  nerves  in  general  stain  more  <|uickly  than  brain.  The 
sections,  which  appear  evenly  black,  are  then  washed  in  water  and  decolorised 
in  a  fluid  consisting  uf  boras,  2  gnn.  \  jiotassium  ferricyanide,  2'5  grm. ;  distilled 
water,  200  tcm.  ;  which  can  also  be  further  diluted  with  water  according  to  need. 
In  this  the  sections  are  left  until  a  lighter  colour  becomes  sharply  iliflerentiated 
from  the  original  black,  after  which  they  are  nnaed  in  water  and  further  treated 
i:i  the  usual  way. 

'  [All  samples  of  anilin  blue-block  are  not  equally  good  for  this  purpose.  That 
made  by  Messrs.  J.  WooUey,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  will,  however,  be  found 
sa  tisfactory .  j^  TV. 

'  Extract  of  logwood   may  be  iiubstitut^d  for  the  ciistly  liiematoxylin. 
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If  the  decolorisation  is  correct,  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  appear  bhiish- 
black,  as  also  do  (to  a  certain  degree)  the  products  of  disintegration  formed 
when  they  degenerate,  and  which  consist  of  myelin  and  possibly  fat ;  and 
this  is  true  even  when  they  have  already  been  taken  up  by  leucocytes. 
Everything  else  is  yellowish.  The  degenerated  parts  (that  is,  all  those  in 
which  the  nerve-fibres  have  lost  their  medullary  substance)  consequently  con- 
trast even  to  the  naked  eye,  by  their  yellowish  tint,  with  the  normal  black- 
coloured  parts.  When,  however,  the  decolorisation  has  been  insufficient,  the 
red  corpuscles  and  cell-nuclei  also  rStain  the  black  pigment.  If  it  is  desired 
to  stain  these  latter  specially,  the  decolorised  sections  should  be  further  im- 
mersed in  alum  carmine  or  alum  cochineal,  but  their  colour  will  not  be  very 
intense.  If  preparations  or  sections  refuse  to  take  Weigert's  hsematoxylin  stain 
well,  whether  from  having  been  previously  kept  too  long  in  alcohol,  or  from 
having  been  soaked  in  water  after  the  hardening  in  Miiller's  fluid,  the  difficulty 
may  be  met  by  returning  the  preparations  to  Miiller's  fluid  again,  until  they 
have  assumed  a  dark  green  colour. 

A  modification^  by  Weigert  himself,  of  the  method  just  described,  whereby 
the  decolorisation  in  borax  and  potassium  ferricyanide  can  usually  be  omitted, 
consists  in  first  leaving  the  pieces  embedded  in  celloidin  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  incubation  temperature  in  a  mixture  of  a  cold  saturated  aqueous 
solution  (filtered)  of  neutral  copper  acetate  with  equal  parts  of  10  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution  of  sodio-potassic  tartrate,  and  then  for  twenty-four  hours  more, 
likewise  at  incubation  temperature,  in  the  copper  solution  originally  given  on 
p.  351,  t.c.,  diluted  to  half  strength  with  water.  Thereupon  the  preparations, 
after  superficial  washing  with  water,  are  transferred  to  80  per  cent,  alcohol, 
and  sections  from  them  are  stained  in  a  fluid  for  the  preparation  of  which 
two  solutions  are  required,  the  one  consisting  of  a  gramme  of  hsematoxylin 
in  10  ccm.  alcohol,  and  the  other  of  7  acm.  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
lithium  carbonate  and  93  c.cm.  of  distilled  water.  The  second  solution  is 
always  added  to  the  first  immediately  before  staining,  in  the  proportion  of  9 
parts  by  volume  of  the  second  to  1  part  by  volume  of  the  first.  In  this 
mixture  the  sections  remain  for  four  or  five  hours,  or  even  longer,  and  are  then 
simply  washed  in  water,  by  which  means  the  desired  differentiation  is  usually 
at  once  attained ;  that  is  to  say,  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  now  appear  from 
dark  blue  to  black,  and  the  ground  becomes  a  pale  rose.  Should,  however,  no 
differentiation  follow,  for  any  reason,  the  sections  may  be  decolorised  in  the 
borax  and  potassium  ferricyanide  solution  given  above,  which  must,  however, 
be  further  diluted  with  water  for  this  purpose. 

Another  modification  of  Weigert's  method  is  that  introduced  by  Pal,  in  which 
good  counter-staining  of  the  cell-nuclei  is  possible.  The  sections  having  been 
stained  in  Weigert's  haematoxylin  during  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  are 
washed  in  water  to  which,  in  case  the  sections  do  not  appear  deep  blue,  is  added 
1  or  2  per  cent  of  a  saturated  solution  of  lithium  carbonate.  Thereupon  the 
sections  are  transferred  to  a  J  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate for  half  a  minute  or  longer,  until  they  have  become  brownish-yellow  and 
then  for  a  few  seconds  to  a  fluid  composed  of  oxalic  acid,  1  grm.  ;  potassium 
sulphite,  1  grm. ;  distilled  water,  200  com.  They  are  then  washed  in  water 
and  counter-stained  with  some  one  of  the  carmine  solutions. 

Another  method  of  examining  degeiierative  conditions  is  that  of  Heidenhain 
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(p.  190),  by  which  the  iioniial  medullate<l  fibres  are  stained  orange-yellow,  the 
degenerated  fibres  diffusely  red,  and  the  cell-nuclei  blue.  For  the  same  purpose 
the  mode  of  hardening  in  Flemming's  solutioi^  with  subsequent  saffranin  staining 
may  be  recommended,  which  was  given  in  dealing  with  the  examination  of  fatty 
degeneration  and  of  karyokinesis  (|)p.  53  and  69). 

Lastly,  the  method  of  Adamkiewicz  for  this  purpose,  improved  by  Nikiforoff, 
must  also  be  mentioned.  After  hardening  in  Miiller's  fluid  and  (without  previous 
soaking  in  water)  in  alcohol,  the  sections  are  stained  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  saffranin,  or  in  anilin  saffranin,  or  saffranin 
5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid.  The  <lifferentiation  is  now  accomplished  by  first 
moving  the  sections  to  and  fro  in  alcohol,  until  the  grey  substance  stands 
out  from  the  white  by  its  lighter  tint,  after  which  they  are  transferred  to  a 
\  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  gold  chloride  until  the  grey  substance  passes 
permanently  into  violet,  and  finally,  after  careful  washing  out  in  water,  are 
dehydrated  in  absolute  alcohol  until  the  grey  .substance  appears  pure  violet, 
and  the  medullary  substance  red.  By  this  method  the  cell-nuclei  are  stained 
violet,  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  red  ;  but  if  the  latter  are  diseased,  though 
only  in  slight  degree,  they  no  longer  take  tlie  red  colour. 
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THE  ORGANS  OF  LOCOMOTION. 


I.    THE  OSSEOUS  SYSTEM  (INCLUDING  THE  MARROW,  TUB  J 
CARTILAOBS,  AND  THE  JOINTS), 

1.  Retrog:rade  Cha.ngea.^Atrophi/  of  horn  ia  termed  toraentru;  or 
eccentric  atcordiiij^  as  it  begins  from  the  surface  or  from  the  medullary 
cHvity,  whilst  that  wliich  occurs  iu  the  substance  of  the  bone  ia 
knowu  as  os(.enporosis.  According  to  the  cawMs,  again,  there  are  dis- 
tinguished a  S!7(t/c  iitrophy  and  a  pressure  atropliy,  and,  further,  aa 
iitrophif  of  inncliii/i/   [luui   liLsuse   of  tlif    l>iiiifs,  a    lu-iirulir  atrophy' 


certain   morbid   conditions   of   the   nervous    system,   and    an 
due   to   inflammation   of  the   marrow   and   periosteum.      lu    all   theiie 
varieties  the  atrophy  advances,  like  physiological  absorption    of  boue, 
by  the  formation  of  pitted  depressions,  semicircular  lacuna-  I^HowAia't 
hieuna-),   wherein   lie   large    polynuclear  cells   (o^n-el/iMs,    Fig.    l  7g^  Jl)  J 
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which  show  their  Rctivity  by  solution  of  the  bone-substance.  Should 
this  solution  take  place  over  a  wider  extent,  and  be  complete,  cynta 
may  even  form  in  tiie  bone. 

Osleomoiacut  (Fig.  177)  is  a  special  variety  of  atrophy  which 
occurs  in  more  advanced  life,  but  is  moat  frequent  in  women  during 
pregnancy  and   child-be<I,  and   which   consists  in  a  decalcification  of 
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the  bone.  This  alwayn  begiuK  from  the  medullary  cavity  or  from 
the  cancellous  spaces  and  Haversian  canals,  i.e.,  at  the  periphery  of 
the  bony  trabecula%  and  gradually  advances  towards  tlie  axis  of  the 
latter.  The  decalcified  part  (d)  shows  a  striped  or  fibrous  interstitial 
HubHtnuce,  in  which  the  eivrlier  lamellar  stratification  can  sometimes 
still  be  made  out,  whilst  the  bone  corpuscles  are  in  part  retained,  but 
in  part  havi'  lust  their  processes  or  even   entimly  disappeared.     The 
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line  of  demarcation  between  the  decalcified  and  normal  bone  is 
very  sharp,  but  sometimes  shows  incurvings  resembling  Howship's 
lacunae.  When  the  decalcifying  process  steadily  progresses,  and  the 
parts  afifected  by  it  finally  dissolve  completely,  cystic  spaces  of 
variable  size  may  be  formed,  which  contain  a  clear  fluid.  How- 
ever, recovery  may  also  take  place,  the  decalcified  parts  being  again 
transformed  into  osseous  tissue  by  taking  up  lime-salts.  The  hone- 
marrow  at  first  shows  venous  hyperaemia,  haemorrhages,  and  deposits  of 
pigment  in  its  substance,  as  well  as  a  multiplication  of  its  colour- 
less round  cells  (marrow-cells)  at  the  expense  of  the  adipose  tissue 
(c);  but  later  it  is  changed  into  the  so-called  gelatinous  marrow. 
By  the  latter  designation  {gelatinous  marraiv)  is  understood  a  change 
which  is  prone  to  occur  in  later  life  generally,  as  well  as  in  various 
marastic  conditions,  and  consists  in  the  diminution  in  number  of  the 
cells  of  the  marrow  and  their  replacement  by  a  mucinous  fluid.  Faity 
degeneration  may  also  be  observed  in  the  marrow-cells,  as  well  as  in 
the  blood  capillaries  of  the  marrow,  in  typhoid,  typhus,  and  relapsing 
fevers. 

In  cartilage  a  series  of  retrograde  clianges  occurs  in  advanced  life, 
which  we  may  group  together  under  the  name  of  senile  changes.  The 
most  frequent  of  these  is  fissuring  and  Jlbnllation  of  the  cartilage, 
especially  of  articular  cartilage,  which  may  begin  in  the  superficial 
as  well  as  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  which  shows  a  preference  for 
certain  joints  and  also  for  certain  localities  in  those  joints.  It  prob- 
ably depends  on  a  solution  of  the  cementing  substance  of  the 
cartilage-fibrils,  in  consequence  of  which  there  first  appear  in  the 
interstitial  substance  fine  clear  lines  and  fissures  (Fig.  178),  which 
frequently  radiate  out  from  the  cartilage  cells  and  efiect  numerous 
anastomoses  with  one  another  (Jissuring),  These  fissures  increasing 
in  number,  breadth,  and  depth,  the  interstitial  substance  is  split  into 
finer  and  finer  bands  and  fibres  (Jihrillation),  It  is  not  uncommon  at 
this  stage  to  find  the  interstitial  substance  of  the  cartilage  saturated 
with  a  viscid  fluid  and  swollen  up,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the 
cartilage  cells  are  engaged  in  proliferation,  and  then  constitute  large 
parent  cartilage-cells  filled  wdth  numerous  young  elements.  The 
fibrillated  portions  of  cartilage  becoming  in  the  next  place  rubbed 
away  by  the  movements  of  the  joint,  deficiencies  are  formed  which 
continually  increase  in  depth  {attrition),  but  which,  in  case  they 
lie  near  the  margins  of  the  cartilage  or  near  the  bone,  may  be 
again  filled  up  by  the  ingrowth  of  processes  rich  in  cells  and 
vessels  from  the  synovial  membrane  or  the  bone-marrow. 

A  further  senile  change,  at  least  in  the  articular  cartilages,  consists 
in  an  absorption  which    sets   in  at   the   edges,  and    which  here   also, 
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fts  in  hono,  occiirn  with  formation  of  dimples  and  lacunar  harbouriii}: 
elements  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  synovial  membrane,  aud 
whicii  are  of  vaiiable  outline,  very  rich  in  jiroceHses,  and  in  many 
ciises  also  polyniiclear  {ehmtdroclads  ?).  Furthermore,  amy/(tirf  deytnera- 
tmi  may  be  observed  in  the  cartilages  of  old  people,  not  only  in 
joint*  but  synchondroses,  and  especially  at  the  fibrillated  parts.  It 
first  affects  the  capsules  of  tlie  cartilage  cells,  which  swell  up  nn- 
equally  and  assume  a  glassy  sheen,  and  it  then  extends,  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  cells  themselves,  on  the  other  to  the  interstitial 
substance  of  the  cartilu^,  so  that  finally  irregular  crumbling 
masses  are  left,     T^astly,  deposits  of  lime,   also  occur  in  advanced  life, 


by  preference  at  the  Iwrder  of  the  articular  cartilages  and  at  the 
fibrillated  spots.  The  salts  precipitated  in  this  process  are  for  the 
most  part  calcium  carbonate  and  calcium  phosphate,  which  are 
deposited  in  the  form  of  finely  granular  masses,  first  in  the  capsules 
of  the  cartilage  cells,  later  also  iu  the  cells  themselves  and  in  the 
interstitial  substance  of  the  cartilage ;  in  contrast  to  gout,  in  which  a 
deposit  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  urates  taltes  place. 

The  synovial  mcvtbrannt  and  Ji^wmt*  capsules  of  joints  may  in 
advanced  life  show  similar  retrograde  changes  to  cartilage,  viz., 
fibrillation,  auiyloid  degeneration,  and  deposit  of  lime. 
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3.  Regenerative  and  Hyperplaatic  ProceBBe8.^The  ri-ffcntralion 
os*«(w  tissuf,  as  it  Lakes  place  aftcv  tructiires,  reaectioiia,  aiid  the  1; 
always  commeiiceH  from  the  perioateuiu  ivnd  the  marrow,  and  fol 
the  type  of  the  physiological  development  of  bone.  In  si 
fractures  it  is  only  iu  the  first  few  days  that  the  regenerative 
cesses  iire  accompanied  by  inflammatory  changes,  which  are  in( 
siderable  in  degree  and  consist  partly  in  the  outpouring  of  fluid 
exudation  into  the  injured  tissues  (the  hone-marrow,  the  periosteum, 
and  the  adjoining  soft  parts),  and  partly  in  the  immigration  of 
leucocytes  in  moderately  large  numbers,  which  take  up  the  detritus 
of  tissue  left  by  the  lesion,  together  with  the  extravasated  blood,  and 
convey  them  away.  The  principal  changes,  however,  are  the  regi 
ativt,  which   begin  with  growth  of  the  cells  of  the  marrow   on 
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one  hand  {internal  eallm),  and  of  the  periosteum  and  partly  alaaj 
the  immediately  adjoining  soft  parts  on  the  other  (vj-ltmal  calb 

In  the  periosteum  it  is  especially  the  inner  (osteoplastic)  lay^ 
(Fig,  179,  h)  in  which  the  connective-tissue  cells  and  those  of  the 
endothelium  lining  the  vessels  are  engaged  in  proliferation  by  karyo- 
kinesis,  and  thus  produce  a  highly  vascular  tissue,  composed  of 
lai-gish  cells  of  variable  shape  embedded  in  a  homogeneous  interstitial 
substance.  By  this  menns,  as  well  as  by  the  simultaneous  growth 
of  the  cells  of  the  marrow,  there  results  an  extensive  absorption  of 
the  bone  at  the  broken  ends  and  a  smoothing  of  the  latter.  Later. 
however,  the  new  tissue  in  the  i)eriosteum  and  in  the  internal 
meiilullary  spaces  becomes  differentiated,  either  by  the 
cells  lying  nearest  the  old  bone  to  form  an  epithelium-like 
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oKteublaBts  (Fig.  179,  c),  which  then  produce  new  trabeculie  of  bone 
in  the  ordinary  miinner  {a  part  of  the  osteoblasts  forming  the  osaeouti 
ground -substance,  wliilst  another  part  develops  int43  bone  corpuscles 
which  lire  at  first  phimp  and  provided  with  few  processes);  or  by 
the  formation  in  the  first  place  of  islets  of  osteoid  tissue  or  cartilage 
(Fig.  180,  n)  in  the  proliferated  periosteum,  whilst  the  remaining  cells 
assume  the  r6Ie  of  marrow-cells.  In  the  osteoid  tissue  the  interstitial 
I  at  first  appears  homogeneous,  and  the  cells  are  enclosed  in 
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serrated  spaces  (Fig.   179,  d)\   at  a  later  period,  however,  the  tissue 
becomes  transformed  by  deposit  of  Uine-salts  into  actual  bone. 

The  islets  of  cartilage,  which  are  of  the  hyaline  variety,  are  also 
transformed  subsequently  into  bone  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In 
the  diTtct  traiisfoniiation.  on  the  one  hand  the  cartilage-cells  at  once 
become  bone-cells  by  acquiring  processes  while  their  cavities  assume 
serrated  forms;  and  on  the  other,  lime  is  deposited  in  the  interstitial 
substance  (Fig.  180,  h).  In  the  indirfd  transformation,  however, 
the    cartilage    dissolves,    whilst    its    cells    first    become   marrow-cells, 
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and  only   subsequently   bone-corpusclcH.      Besides   this,   a    portion  \ 
the   newly-formed   tissue   may  also   change   tirat  into  tibrillated  i 
nective   tissue,  this  subsequently  becoming  bone. 

In   the    manner   juat   described   new   bone   {extcrruil   and    intern 
callus)  is  formed  not  only  on   the   surface  of  tlie    broken  ends, 
between    them  [dejinitive    ralivs\,  being  most    strongly   developeii   : 
tlie  immediate  neighbourhood    of  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  gradually 
tlecreasing  in  bulk  as  it  recedes  from  the    latter.     This   bone  is  at 
(irst    very    spongy,    i.e.,    it    still    contains    numerous    and    relatively 
large  eancullous  spaces,  tilled,  with  a  medullary  tissue   rich  in  i 


and  blood-vessels  (Fig.  181,  6);  but  later  it  becomes  more  and  more 
compact  owing  to  the  continual  deposition  from  both  periosteum 
and  medullary  spaces  of  new  bony  traljecula?  upon  the  old.  After 
a  still  longer  time  (in  the  course  of  years)  a  partial  reabsorption 
of  the  calltis  takes  place,  all  parts  not  required  for  the  function  of 
the  bone  being  in  this  way   removed. 

If  the  broken  ends  are  widely  separated,  or  are  continually  shifting 
one  on  the  other,  or  are  insufficiently  nourished,  the  bone  either 
remains  altogether  ununited,  or  there  ensues  a  mere  union  by  Jibrmis 
manses  (pscudnrt/irosis).  In  the  former  case  a  kind  of  joint  may  be 
developed  by  the  smoothing  otf  of  the  fractured  ends  and  condensation 
of    the    neighbouring    connective    tissue,    ami    there    may    even    be 
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Hecretioii  of  a  lluid  resembling  Bjnovia,  whilst  tiDally  the  fractured 
unda  iiiftj'  aetuRlly  become  coated  with   newly-fomied  cartilage. 

After  irneeiion  of  articular  ends  or  in  the  continuity  of  the  bone 
changes  and  results  are  observed  analogous  to  those  which  follow 
fracturea 

The  mfencrative  proctssfs  in  cartila//f,  are  much  slighter  than  in 
lioiie.  Fractures  of  cartilage  iinite  not  by  a  cartilaginous,  but  by  a 
connective-tissue  or  bony  calhis.  When  pieces  of  cartilage  become 
chipped  off  in  joints,  the  deficiency  is  entirely  or  partially  filled  up 
with  connective  tissue  derived  from  the  overgrowing  synovial  mem- 
brane, or  from  the  tissue  of  the  exposed  Haversian  cauals  and 
medullary   apacew,   whilst    the    piece    broken    off   may   sutler   certain 
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further  changes  as  a  loosi"  body  in  the  joint,  a  portion  of  its  cartilage 
becoming  fissured  and  fibrillated  (Fig.  182,  c  and  d),  and  also  calcifying, 
or  else  being  transformed  into  osteoid  tissue  and  finally  into  actual 
bone. 

Aftflr  liLixititms  which  have  not  been  reduced,  a  new  joint  may 
form  by  the  creation  of  a  new  socket  and  a  new  articular  capsule 
as  the  result  of  processes  of  growth  in  the  connective  tissue  and 
bone  at  the  spot  upon  which  the  dislocated  articular  end  rests.  The  ■ 
socket  may  even  Iwcome  coated  with  cartilage  in  the  same  way 
aa  in  pseudarthrosis  following  fractures^  and  the  capsule  may  secrete 
a  synovia-like  fluid,  whilst  the  old  joint  becomes  obliterated. 

Ifi/prj>/'tsia    or    nrm-fitrtiuition-    of  bone   occurs   usually   as   a   con- 
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sequence  of  chronic  inflammation,  but  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  absorptions  of  bone  {e.g.,  in  tumours  in  bone),  and  follows  the 
same  type  as  regeneration.  If  the  process  consists  in  an  even 
increase  in  bulk  of  the  old  bone,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  hyperostosis; 
if  the  old  bone  merely  gains  in  density,  as  osteosclerosis.  Circum- 
scribed osseous  new-growths  in  the  interior  of  the  bone  are  known 
as  endastoses,  but  if  such  growths  are  on  the  surface  they  are  called 
osteophytes,  or,  when  larger,  exostoses. 

In  the  marrow,  hyperplastic  growths  frequently  occur  in  which 
the  proper  marrow-cells  are  involved,  the  fat-cells  of  the  marrow 
at  the  same  time  disappearing;  and  which  end  in  the  formation  of 
the  so-called  lymphoid  or  red  marrow,  i.e.,  a  marrow  consisting, 
like  that  of  children,  principally  of  colourless  round  cells  variable 
in  size  (some  with  distinctly  vesicular  and  others  with  ill-defined 
homogeneous  nuclei),  together  with  nucleated  and  non-nucleated  red 
corpuscles,  and  pigmented  cells.  All  the  cells,  however,  need  not 
have  originated  in  the  marrow  itself;  they  may  also  be  derived 
from  the  blood.  In  such  marrow  Charcot's  crystals  are  frequently 
seen.  The  changes  described  take  place  in  oligaemia,  in  myelogenic 
leucaemia,  in  cachectic  conditions,  and  in  the  later  stage  of  acute 
infective  diseases.  In  high  d^rees  of  myelogenic  leucaemia,  however,  • 
the  marrow  loses  its  red  colour  in  consequence  of  enormous  multi- 
plication of  the  white  corpuscles  within  the  blood-vessels,  and  becomes 
more  yellowish-green  like  pus. 

Hyperplastic  growths  are  observed  in  cartilage  and  in  the  capstUes 
of  joints  in  advanced  life,  in  chronic  inflammations,  and  in  paralyses, 
but  are  frequently  combined  at  the  same  time  with  retrograde 
changes,  especially  with  fibrillation  and  disintegration  of  the  tissue. 

In  the  articular  capsule  the  hyperplasia  shows  itself  on  the  one 
hand  by  enlargement  and  multiplication  of  the  synovial  villi  and 
their  non -vascular  appendages,  as  well  as  by  gradual  growth  of  the 
synovial  membrane  over  the  edges  of  the  cartilage  after  the  manner  of 
a  pannus ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  new  formation  of  cartilaginous  tissue, 
which  originates  from  the  cells  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The 
synovial  villi  may  attain  so  considerable  a  size  in  this  process  that 
they  may  properly  be  regarded  as  pedunculated  fibromata,  or,  when 
much  adipose  tissue  is  present  in  them,  as  lipomata  (lipomxi  arbarescens). 

The  neW'fo7*mation  of  cartilnginmts  tissue  manifests  itself  most 
in  the  parts  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  abut  on  the  edges 
of  the  cartilage,  not  only  the  enlarged  villi  but  also  the  remaining 
tissue  of  the  membrane.  In  the  latter  case,  warty  or  more  diffuse 
fibro-cartilaginous  outgrowths  form  at  the  margins  of  the  articular 
surfaces    (ecchondroses),   whereas   in   the  former  the   newly-developed 
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umsaes  of  uartili^e  lie  in  the  lieails  of  the  villi,  ami  after  the  lutter 
have  been  torn  away  form  loose  articular  bodies,  whicli  may  also 
occur  {apart  from  the  traumatic  separation  of  a  piece  of  articular 
cartila^  ae  mentioned  on  p.  361)  by  the  chipping  off  or  loosening 
of  ecchondroses  or  newly-formed  platea  of  cartilage  in  the  synovial 
membnino. 

3.  Inflammation. — Inflammations  of  bone  nm    their   course  in   the 
perioateum  or  the  marrow,  whilst  only  a  passive  r61e  in   the  process 
i  to  the  proper  substance  of  the  bone. 
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Acute  inflatnvialion  of  bone,  acittr  iisleitin,  may  hn  priviari/  or 
aewndary,  tlie  primary  iuflammattou,  again,  occurring  either  idiopatlii- 
cally  or  after  an  injury,  when  the  latter  has  been  accompanied  by 
infection  with  pyococci. 

Idio})athic  osteitis,  also  known  as  aciUe  infective,  osteomyelitis  and 
penoBtitis,  is  usually  due  to  the  Stapkylococciu  pyogenes  aureus,  but 
sometimes  also  to  the  Strcplocoa-iis  p^/ogcius,  or  to  both  together, 
Probably  traumatic  influences  may  also  play  a  part  in  the  process, 
in  so  far  as  they  give  rise  to  disorders  of  circulation  or  extravoBalions 
of  blood  in  the  affected  liones,  and  by  so  doing  create  a  favourable 
soil  for  the  lodgment  of  any  specific  bacteria  that  may  cliance  to  lie 
already  circulating  in  the  blood.     The  ioflamraalion  (Fig.  183)  occurs 
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oftenest    in    the    femur,    and    begins    either    in    the    periosteum    or 
the  medulla.     The  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  found 
infiltrated  with  larger  and  smaller  mononuclear  round  cells  and  pus 
corpuscles  (rf,  f,  and  /),  which  in  the  marrow  compress  the  fat-cells 
more  and  more,  and   soon  also  cause  a  lacunar  liquefaction  of  the 
bone  (J),  usually  by   the  intervention  of  osteoclasts   (c).     The  pus- 
corpuscles   in    the    immediate   neighbourhood    of    the    settlement   of 
cocci  frequently   show  a  granular  disintegration  of  their  nuclei  (/). 
With  further  increase  of  the  pus-corpuscles,  there  become  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  on  the  one  hand  collections  of  pus  under  the  peri- 
osteum, on    the   other  suppurative  foci  in  the  medullary  tube  and 
spaces  of  the  bone.     The  former  produce  a  superficial  necrosis  of  the 
diseased  bone  owing  to  rupture  of  the   vessels  passing  to  it  from 
the  periosteum  :   the  latter  a  central  necrosis,  in  consequence  of  the 
compression   of  the  blood-vessels  favoured  by  the  unyielding  nature 
of  the  bony  substance;  and  these  necroses,  again,  may  be  partial  or 
total  accoixiing  to  the  extent  of  the  suppuration.     With  the  setting- 
in  of  necrosis,  however,  what  is  known  as  a  limiting  infiammcUion 
develops  in  the  periosteum  and  bone  at  the  boundary  line  between 
the  dead  and   the   living  tissue,  giving  rise  in  the  first  instance  to 
formation   of  granulation    tissue  and  of  numerous  osteoclasts.     The 
latter  cause  a  lacunar  liquefaction  of  the  dead  bone  in  the  manner 
with  which   we   are    acquainted,    the   result    being   either   complete 
destruction    of   the    bone    in  question   (insensible    exfoliation),  or    its 
separation  from  the  living  tissue  as  a  seqtiestrum.     The  osteoplastic 
properties  of  the  granulation  tissue  now  come  to  the  front,  the  latter 
producing,  especially  in  the  periosteum,  abundant  new  bony  tissue  in 
the  form  of  osteophytes,  after  the  mode  already  described  in  speak- 
ing of  fractures  (pp.   358-9).     In   total    necrosis   these  osteophytes 
may  coalesce  to  form  a  bony  case  which  encloses  the  sequestrum.     If 
the  latter  is  very   small   it  may    entirely  disappear  by  progressive 
lacunar  liquefaction ;  otherwise  it  keeps  up  a  permanent  chronic  in- 
flammation,  which    does   not  cease   until  the  sequestrum    has   been 
removed.     Should  this  eventually  be  done,  processes  partly  of  lique- 
faction  and  partly   of  new  formation   of  osseous  tissue   will   persist 
in  the  bone  covered  with  osteophytes  which   remains   behind,  until 
its  original  shape  has  been  approximately  restored. 

The  second  variety  of  primary  osteitis,  viz.,  the  inflammation 
occurring  after  injuHe^i  with  simultaneous  entrance  of  pus  bacteria, 
as  for  example  after  compound  fractures,  may  in  general  lead  to 
changes  similar  to  those  in  spontaneous  osteitis. 

Secondary  osteitvi  is  set  up  either  by  the  extension  of  an  acute 
inflammation  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  in  which  case  it  takes  on 
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the  same  character  as  the  latter,  or  metastatically  in  different  acute 
infective  diseases  (pya3mia,  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  and  so  on),  in 
which  case  it  is  excited  by  the  specific  uiicro-organisiBB  of  the 
primary  infective  disease  or  its  complications.  Hence  pyococci  are 
most  frequently  found  in  this  kind  of  osteitis  also,  though  in  the 
osteitis  and  periostitis  which  often  occur  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever,  typhoid  bacilli,  alone  or  in  association  with  pyococci,  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  The  histological  processes  in  secondary 
osteitis  are  in  general  not  different  from  those  of  the  primary  form. 

Acute  injlammation  of  the  joints  may  also  be  pHmary  or  secondary. 
The  former  occurs  as  the  so-called  articidar  rheumatism  {acvie 
polyarticidar  rheumatic  arthritis),  and  is  not  improbably  always  due 
to  bacteria.  It  usually  aflects  several  joints,  and  gives  rise  to  either 
a  serous,  a  fibrinous,  or  a  purulent  exudation.  In  the  serous  exuda- 
tion no  micro-organisms  have  as  yet  been  found,  but  in  the  others 
it  has  been  possible  to  demonstrate  the  DiplococcifJi  pneumonice  and 
the  pyococci.  Acute  articular  rheumatism  in  its  further  course 
tolerably  often  leads  to  an  acute  endocarditis.  An  acute  arthritis 
may  also  occur  after  injuries,  should  the  bacteria  of  pus  at  the 
same  time  gain  entrance. 

Another  disease  belonging  to  the  primary  form  of  acute  in- 
flammation of  joints  is  uratic  arthritis  [jfjfovi],  which  most  frequently 
affects  the  metatarSt)- phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  and  the  finger 
joints,  and  is  characterised  by  mortary-looking  deposits  of  sodium  or 
calcium  urate  in  the  cartilage,  bones,  and  soft  parts  [tophi].  In  the 
ciirtilage  it  is  chiefly  the  cells  and  their  capsules  in  which  the  urates 
are  precipitated,  in  the  form  of  stellate  tufts  of  crystals,  whereas  in 
the  soft  parts  the  interstitial  substance  is  also  affected.  Uratic 
arthritis  may  also  take  a  more  chronic  course. 

The  secondary  form  of  acute  arthritis  occurs  either  by  extension  of 
an  inflammation  from  the  neighbourhood,  e.g.,  in  acute  infective  osteo- 
myelitis, or  (which  is  most  frequent)  metastatically,  as  happens 
in  pyiemia  (including  puerperal  fever),  scarlatina,  measles,  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  gonorrhcca,  and  so  forth.  Metiustatic  arthritis  may 
attack  one  joint  or  several,  and  is  usually  of  a  suppurative  nature. 
It  is,  of  course,  excited  by  the  micro-organisms  of  the  primary 
diseased  condition  or  of  its  complications. 

The  histological  changes  in  the  primary  and  secondary  forms  of 
acute  arthritis  are  the  same.  In  slighter  degrees  the  synovial 
membrane  is  found  to  be  alone  affected,  its  villi  especially  being  en- 
larged by  vascular  dilatation  and  moderate  small-celled  infiltration ; 
but  in  the  severer  degrees  and  when  the  disease  is  of  longer  duration, 
especially  in  the  suppurative  form,  all  parts  of  the  joint  are  sympa- 
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thetically  involved.  It  is  then  found  not  only  that  the  epithelium 
of  the  synovial  membrane  is  cast  off,  the  surface  of  the  latter  and 
its  villi  covered,  and  their  tissue  infiltrated,  with  mononuclear  and 
polynuclear  leucocytes  (Fig.  185,  a  and  6),  whilst  the  tissue  is  even 
necrotic  in  places  (Fig.  184,  6,  and  Fig.  185,  rf),  but  that  the 
cellular  and  punilent  infiltration  extends  into  the  fibrous  capsule  of 
the  joint,  or  even  into  the  periarticular  connective  tissue. 

In  the  articular  cartilage  the  active  processes  fall  more  into  the 
background.  Growth  of  the  cartilage-cells  and  penetration  of  pus- 
corpuscles  into  the  cavities  of  the  cartilage  may  indeed  take  place,  but 
in  most  cases  it  is  by  degeneration  or  necrosis  that  the  cartilage 
is  destroyed,  its  interstitial  substance  undergoing  a  finely-granular 
clouding,  or  becoming  fibrillated,  as  a  preliminary  to  complete  solution. 
The  cartilage  may  also  die  en  masse  over  considerable  areas,  whereupon 
its  cells  lose  the  power  of  staining ;  or  it  may  be  pressed  upon  and 
absorbed  by  the  synovial  membrane  growing  into  it  from  the  margin. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  cartilage  the  inflammation  may  also  extend 
to  the  bone.  Should  recovery  take  place  at  this  stage,  regeneration 
of  the  destroyed  articular  cartilage  does  not  follow,  but  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bones  become  coated  with  granulation  tissue,  which 
develops  from  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  tissue  of  the  medullary 
spaces  in  the  bone,  and  acquires  connections  by  means  of  processes 
with  the  like  tissue  covering  the  opposed  articular  surface.  Subse- 
quently it  passes  through  the  process  of  transformation  into  connective 
tissue,  with  the  result  that  a  fibrous  adhesion  is  formed  between 
the  two  articular  surfaces  (Jvbrcms  ankylosis).  If,  however,  ossifie^ition 
of  this  connective  tissue  sets  in,  an  osseous  ankylosis  is  the  result. 

Of  the  chronic  inflammations  of  bone  most  prominence  must  be 
given  to  that  caused  by  inhalation  of  the  vapmcr  of  phosphorus,  and 
to  the  tubercular  and  syphilitic  varieties.  The  first  attacks  the  jaw- 
bones as  a  i-ule,  leading  partly  to  new  formation  of  bone  from 
the  periosteum  and  marrow,  and  partly  to  suppuration,  by  which 
a  more  or  less  extensive  necrosis  of  the  bone,  even  of  that  newly 
formed,  is  caused.  Regarding  tubrrcnlar  and  syphilitic  osteitis,  see 
p.  372   et  seq. 

Amongst  the  chronic  inflammations  (f  the  joints  we  reckon  first  of 
all  arthritis  deformans  {chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis).  Its  occurrence 
is  conditioned  above  all  by  advanced  age,  but  we  also  find  it  as  a 
so-called  trophic  neurosis  in  diseivses  of  the  spinal  cord  accompanied 
by  paralysis,  especially  in  tabes;  as  the  result  of  certain  influences, 
traumatic  and  possibly  rheumatic,  which  cannot  be  more  accurately 
defined ;   and,  lastly,  also  after  too  prolonged  rest  of  a  joint. 

Two   forms  of  arthritis,  a   monartieidar    and  a  polyarticidar,  may 
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be  distinguished.  The  former  affects  chiefly  the  lai^e  joints,  one 
oiily,  or  at  least  but  few,  bein^  iuvolved,  aiid  most  frequently  the 
knee  or  hip.  Tiie  second  fumi,  however,  affects  many  joints,  and 
lirst  those  of  the  fingers  nnd  toes,  especially  in  women ;  but  it 
may  then  extend  to  other  joints  also  (itrtkrit-U  iwdom).  Both  forms 
are  in  general  distipguished  by  the  fact  that  in  them  those  retro- 
grade and  hyperplastic  changes,  which  have  already  been  described 
(pp.  356  iind  3(>2)  as  uppertainiug  to  advanced  life  p«r  se,  attain 
an  especially  high  degree  of  development. 

In  the  pulifartkulai-  form  fFig.  186),  however,  it  is  the  proliferative 
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processes  in  the  synovial  membrane  that  ore  especially  prominent. 
Not  only  does  the  tissue  of  this  membrane  become  richer  in  cells 
and  blood-vessels,  and  permeated  with  extravasations  of  blootl  and 
masses   of  pigment,   but  the    luombrane   overgrows   the  edges   (if  the 
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joints,  and  thus  covers  more  and  more  of  the  surface  of  the  articular 
cartilage  in  the  form  of  a  pannus-like  layer  (a),  leading  to  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  latter  {arthritis  pannosa).  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  cartilage  in  this  process  is  effected  by  the  penetration  in 
the  first  place  of  the  growing  synovial  membrane  into  the  cartilage 
cavities,  converting  the  latter  into  pitted  depressions  (6),  which  pro- 
gressively enlarge  and  finally  coalesce.  In  the  dilated  cavities  of 
the  cartilage,  instead  of  the  normal  cartilage  cells  large  cells  (c) 
are  seen  having  an  extraordinary  number  of  processes,  and  regarding 
which  it  is  only  doubtful  whether  they  are  altered  cartilage  cells,  or 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  cells  of  the  synovial  membrane  that, 
having  first  penetrated  into  the  cavities  of  the  cartilage,  are  now 
enlarging  them  in  all  directions  (chondroclasts  ?).  In  addition  to 
this  peculiar  growth  of  the  synovial  membrane,  there  may  certainly 
also  exist  fibrillation  of  the  cartilage  and  formation  of  warty  car- 
tilaginous and  bony  excrescences  at  the  margins  of  the  articular 
surfaces,  but  these  changes  as  a  rule  are  only  subordinate  in  degree. 

A  further  peculiarity  of  the  polyarticular  form  is  that  the  synovial 
membrane  not  only  covers  the  surface  of  the  cartilage,  but  also 
sends  highly-vascular  processes  to  the  articular  cartilage  opposite, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  become  partially 
or  completely  adherent  to  one  another  (fibrous  ankylosis).  The 
affected  joint  thus  becomes  fixed  in  a  definite  faulty  position  (flexion 
or  hyperextension),  and  more  or  less  immovable.  Finally,  the  fibrous 
coating  of  the  articular  surfaces  may  ossify,  and  the  fibrous  then 
develops  into  an  osseous  ankylosis. 

In  the  monarticular  form  of  arthritis  deformans,  the  retrograde 
and  hyperplastic  changes  in  the  articular  ends  of  bones  and  the 
capsules  of  joints  are  combined  in  the  most  manifold  fashions.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fibrillation  of  the  cartilage  and  synovial  mem- 
brane here  becomes  prominent,  attaining  a  very  advanced  degree,  and 
being  accompanied  in  the  cartilage  by  a  considerable  growth  of  the 
cells,  and  by  their  transformation  at  the  same  time  into  large  parent- 
cells.  The  fibrillated  portions  of  cartilage  are  next  rubbed  off  in  the 
movements  of  the  joint,  so  that  deficiencies  are  left  which  are  either 
filled  up  again  by  processes  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  become 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  finally  lay  bare  the  bone.  The  latter  may 
then  sclerose,  owing  to  processes  of  ossification  in  its  medullary 
spaces  {rlni motion),  whilst  its  denuded  surface  is  as  it  were 
polished  by  the  movements  of  the  joint,  and  may  even  have  grooves 
ground  on  it.  In  other  parts  of  the  articular  ends  of  bones,  again, 
a  very  extensive  lacunar  liquefaction  may  take  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  may  result  an  extensive  destruction   of  the 
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bone,  diminution  and  flattening  of  the  articular  ends,  and  so  forth. 
The  marrow  itself  either  becomes  gelatinous  (p.  356),  when  it  may 
even  liquefy  and  give  rise  to  formation  of  cysts,  or  it  is  converted 
into  lymphoid  marrow  (p.  362). 

In  the  synovial  membrane  the  principal  morbid  change  is  the 
at  times  very  excessive  enlargement  and  multiplication  which  the 
villi  undergo,  owing  to  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  and 
blood-vessels  and  partly  also  of  adipose  tissue,  so  that,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned  (p.  362),  structures  may  be  formed  re- 
sembling pedunculated  fibromata  or  lipomata.  A  partial  change 
of  the  cells  of  the  synovial  fringes  into  cartilage  cells,  and  the 
consequent  appearance  of  nodules  of  cartilage  in  the  enlarged 
villi,  are  also  very  common.  These  nodules  may  go  on  to  ossify, 
and  may  become  loose  bodies  in  the  joint,  the  villi  being  torn 
away.  Formation  of  plates  of  cartilage  may  also  occur  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  these  may  eventually  ossify 
likewise.  In  the  same  way  there  forms  at  the  margins  of  the 
articular  cartilage  a  great  multiplicity  of  partly-ossifying  ecchon- 
droses,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
bone,  cause  very  strange  deformities  of  the  articular  ends,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  abnormal  mobility  and  subluxations  result  from 
the  changes  in  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Another  form  of  chronic  inflammation  in  joints  is  hydrarthrosis 
or  chronic  serous  arthritis,  which  is  distinguished  above  all  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  thin  synovial  fluid.  Later,  a 
slight  fibrous  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  with  enlarge- 
ment of  its  villi,  may  also  take  place,  as  well  as  fibrillation  of  the 
cartilage  and  growth  of  the  synovial  membrane  over  its  edges. 
This  process  most  frequently  affects  the  knee-joint.  It  either 
forms  the  tennination  of  an  acute  serous  arthritis,  or  runs  an  in- 
sidious course  from  the  beginning. 

4.  Rachitis  or  Rickets. — This  disease  (Figs.  187  and  188)  prob- 
ably depends  upon  an  insuflBcient  supply  of  lime-salts  to  the  bone, 
and  is  marked  on  the  one  hand  by  an  extensive  absorption  of 
osseous  tissue,  on  the  other  by  formation  of  a  bone  devoid  of 
lime  {osteoid  tissue).  Here  also  the  bony  absorption  is  lacunar, 
and  is  caused  by  osteoclasts  which  may  disseminate  themselves  over 
the  entire  skeleton.  As  the  result  of  it  the  bones  sometimes 
become  so  porous  that  certain  of  them,  for  example  the  flat  bone^ 
of  the  skull,  come  to  consist  merely  of  a  few  bony  trabeculse. 

The  development  of  the  osteoid  or  limeless  tissue  takes  place  not 
only  from  the  periosteum  but  from  the  marrow,  both  of  which, 
during  the  disease,  are  composed  of  a  very  vascular  fibrillated  con- 
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nective  tissue  with  stellate  and  spindle  cells  (Figs.  187,  e,  and  188, 
c),  the  osteoid  tissue  forming  directly  from  these  cells  (Fig.  188,  g), 
or  by  the  intermediation  of  osteoblasts  (Fig.  188,  /).  The  tra- 
beculae  of  the  osteoid  tissue  (Fig.  188,  e\  which  possess  a  finely 
fibrillated  interstitial  substance  staining  intensely  in  carmine,  and 
large  plump  bone-cells,  are  partly  deposited  on  vestiges  of  the  old 
bone  still  remaining  in  situ,  and  partly  cover  its  surface  as  a  soft 
spongy  mass. 

In  the  portions  of  the  skeleton  represented  by  cartilage  still  other 
changes  are  seen.     Even  with  the  naked  eye  the  enlargement  of  the 
cartilage  and  its  translucent  character  can  be  made  out  at  the  limit 
of  ossification,  and,   on  the    other  hand,  the  absence  of  a  zone   of 
calcification  which  otherwise  manifests  itself  as  a  white  line.     Corre- 
sponding •  to  this  there   may  be  recognised    microscopically,  in    the 
first  place,  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  growing  zone   of  the 
cartilage,  this  zone  containing  long  rows  of  cartilage  cells  of  30-40 
elements,  and  a  scanty  interstitial  substance   (Fig.   187,  c),  but   no- 
where in   this   area,  or  at  least  in  but  a  few  places  (d),  is  calcifi- 
cation   perceptible.      On    the  other  hand,  the  cartilage  is  found    to 
be  permeated  partly  with  medullary  spaces  pushed  far  in   advance 
in   an  irregular  manner,  partly  with  numerous  blood-vessels  derived 
from   the  perichondrium.     The    cells    in   the  cartilage  cavities   thus 
opened  up  change  into  marrow-cells,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  cartilage 
partly    remains   unaltered,    partly    is    developed    into    osteoid    tissue 
(Fig.   188,  6).     To  the  cartilage  there  then  succeeds  an  abnormally 
broad  layer  of  osteoid  tissue  (Fig.  187,/),  and  only  lastly  the  proper 
osseous  zone.     The  osteoid  tissue  is  altogether  atypical  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  form  of  its  trabeculae,  between  which,  in  addition  to  isolated 
vestiges  of  cartilage  (Fig.  188,  a),  lie  large  irregular  medullary  spacer 
with  a  very  vascular  tissue  composed  chiefly  of  fibrillated  interstitial 
substance  and   large   stellate   or   spindle-shaped   cells   (Figs.    187,   e, 
and  188,  c).     The   osteoid   trabeculae  arise  partly   from   these   cells 
(Fig.   188,  g)  and  partly  from  osteoblasts  (Fig.   188,/). 

In  the  adjoining  osseous  zone,  osteoid  trabeculae  are  also  still 
seen  at  first,  but  they  already  contain  new  bone  in  their  axis  as 
the  result  of  deposit  of  lime  (Fig.  187,  h).  Only  after  these  follow 
the  trabeculae  consisting  entirely  of  bone.  When  the  diseased  bone 
returns  to  the  normal  condition,  the  deposition  of  lime  always  takes 
place  first  in  the  centre  of  the  osteoid  trabecule. 

5.  Infective  aranulomata,  New  formations,  and  Parasites.—  Ttibercvl^siji 
affects  by  preference  the  short  bones  and  the  epiphyses  of  the  long. 
It  begins  either  in  the  marrow  or  the  periosteum,  whither  the 
tubercle    bacilli    make   their    way    in    most   cases    probably    by    the 
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blood-Rtream,  less  often  along  the  lymphatic  channels,  its  first  mani- 
festation being  the  occurrence  of  little  noiliiles  which  sliow  the  well- 
known  structure.  This  is  followed  by  inflammatory  growth  of  the 
marrow  or  of  the  periosteum,  resulting  in  formation  of  granulation 
tiaanc,  the  80-called  fnnguits  tfranitlii.tio'Tui,  wbilHt  at  the  same  time 
leading  to  liicunar  liijuefaction  of  the  bone.  By  the  continual 
cropping    up,    coalescence    and    caseation    of    fresh    tubercles,    larger 
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1  patches  arc  formed,  which  enclose  necrotic  trabeculie  of  bone 
ami  later,  by  softening,  give  rise  to  cavities  filled  with  caseous  pua 
anrl  separated  fragments  of  bone. 

The  inflammatory  growth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tubercles 
sometimes  spreads  to  greater  distances,  and  there  also  leads,  on 
the  one  hand  to  liquefaction  of  the  osseous  tissue  in  the  interior, 
on  the  other  to  osseous  new-formation  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  bone 
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in  the  shape  of  osteophytes.  Should  osseous  new-formation  take 
place  also  in  the  meduUaiy  spaces  of  the  bone,  an  osteosclerosis  is 
the  result.  When  the  tubercular  process  set  up  in  the  interior  of 
the  bone  reaches  the  surface  of  the  latter,  it  may  next  give  rise 
to  formation  of  gravitation  abscesses  or  may  break  its  way  out- 
wards or  into  adjoining  organs,  leaving  fistulous  tracts  lined  with 
a  granulation  tissue  which  secretes  caseous  pus.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  process  may  advance  into  the  neighbouring  joints,  and  there 
cause  a  tvhercular  arthritis;  a  condition  which  may,  moreover,  arise 
primarily. 

In  the  Joints  the  tubercular  process  likewise  begins  with  the 
appearance  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  synovial  membrane.  This 
is  succeeded  by  a  chronic  inflammation  which  partly  changes  the 
membrane  into  granulation  tissue,  partly  gives  rise  to  a  serous, 
sero-fibrinous,  or  purulent  exudation  in  the  articular  cavity.  The 
granulating  synovial  membrane  then  grows  over  the  edges  of  the 
articular  cartilage  and  pushes  into  its  interior  as  the  membrane 
does  in  arthritis  deformans  (pp.  368-9);  whilst  at  the  same  time, 
owing  to  extension  of  the  process  to  the  subchondral  marrow,  in- 
growth of  the  latter  may  take  place  from  below  into  the  cartilage, 
the  cells  of  which  meanwhile  are  likewise  engaged  in  proliferation 
and  mingle  with  those  penetrating  from  without.  In  this  way  the 
cartilage  is  broken  through  on  all  sides  by  tubercular  granulation 
tissue,  by  which  it  is  finally  altogether  replaced.  The  soft  parts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint  also  are  involved  at  a  later  stage 
in  a  hyperplastic  growth  which  usually  yields  an  indurated  lardaceous- 
looking  tissue  (tumor  cUbtts),  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  exudation 
in  the  articular  cavity  may  effect  a  rupture  outwards  with  formation 
of  sinuses. 

Syphilis  causes  in  bone  either  a  more  evenly-distributed  morbid 
condition  which  leads  to  hyperostosis  (especially  in  the  long  bones), 
or  a  circumscribed  affection  in  the  form  of  a  gumma.  The  latter 
is  situated  in  the  periosteum  or  marrow,  and  has  in  general  the 
same  structure  as  in  other  localities,  except  that  at  the  outset  it  is 
poorer  in  cells  but  richer  in  fluid,  whence  also  its  gelatinous  character. 
Subsequently,  when  it  has  become  larger,  patches  of  caseation  occur 
in  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  syphilomata  (Fig.  64),  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  granulation  tissue  is  gradually  changed  into 
cicatricial  tissue.  The  syphiloma  further  causes  an  absorption  of  the 
bone  at  the  spot  where  it  is  situated,  in  consequence  of  which 
more  or  less  considerable  defects  occur,  especially  over  the  cranium. 
Considerable  portions  of  the  bone  may  also  become  necrotic  On 
the    other   hand    a    very    abundant   new   formation    of  bone    in    the 
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form  of  osteophytes  often  takes  place  in  the  aeighbourhood  of  the 
syphilitic  focus. 

The  chaiiyea  which  are  frenuently  found  in  the  epiphysial  cartilages 
of  new-honi  infants  iu  catifffnital  syphilis  (psteo-ckondrilh  syphilitica) 
consist  chiefly  of  irregularities  iu  the  deposition  of  lime  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  medullary  spaces  in  the  cartilage,  together  with 
thickening  of  the  growing  zone  of  cartilage  cells  and  of  the  tran- 
sitional zone  between  the  latter  and  the  complete  bone.  Some- 
times there  may  even  be  a  separation  of  the  epiphysial  cartilage. 

The   nifijority   of   the  primary  ■ntw-foraintimis   in   bone  belong,  as 
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regards  their  structure,  to  the  cooDective-tissue  series ;  that  la  to  say, 
are  osteomata,  chmuiramala,  fibromata,  or  sarcomata.  Their  starting- 
point  is  either  the  periosteum  (very  frequently  its  inner  osteoplastic 
layer)  or  the  medullary  tissue. 

In    their  growth   the   adjoining    bone    is    usually   destroyal    to    a 
variable   extent   by    lacunar   absorption   (Figs.    176,   h,  and    189 
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whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  new  bone  may  be  formed  from  the 
periosteum  or  medulla  (c)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  growth 
by  means  of  osteoblasts  {d).  Besides  this,  osseous  tissue  may  develop 
in  the  tumours  themselves,  especially  in  those  of  the  periosteum, 
either  after  the  type  of  regenerative  new-formation  of  bone  (p.  358 
et  seq,,  Fig.  26,  a,  6,  and  c),  or  still  oftener  by  direct  transformation 
of  the  connective  tissue  or  cartilage  into  bone. 

Osteomata  occur  most  frequently  in  the  periosteum  (exostoses),  less 
often  in  the  medulla  (endostoses),  and  may  be  composed  either  of 
compact  or  of  spongy  bone.  Besides  this  they  may  also  be  covered 
with  a  cartilaginous  layer,  especially  when  they  have  originated 
from  vestiges  of  the  epiphysial  cartilage. 

Fibromata  usually  start  from  the  periosteum,  especially  that  of 
the  vertebrae  and  cranial  bones.  Should  they  project  into  the 
cavities  of  the  nose  or  pharynx,  they  are  also  called  polypi,  whilst 
it  is  customary  to  give  the  name  epulis  to  the  fibroma  which  occurs 
on  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  maxillae. 

The  favourite  site  for  chondromata  is  on  the  phalanges  of  the 
fingers,  especially  in  children,  and  the  tumours  are  then  frequently 
multiple.  They  perhaps  have  their  origin  in  relics  of  the  rudi- 
mentary cartilaginous  ground-work  of  the  bone.  Development  of 
osseous  tissue  frequently  takes  place  in  them,  or  the  tumour  may 
even  from  the  outset  consist  of  a  mixture  of  cartilaginous  and  bony 
tissue  (oste0'chondro7na),  in  which  case  the  latter  occupies  chiefly  the 
inner,  the  former  the  outer  portions  of  the  tumour  (Fig.  26).  But 
retrograde  changes  are  also  frequently  observed,  such  as  calcification 
(Fig.  26,  d),  and  mucous  softening  leading  even  to  solution  of 
the  tissue  and  formation  of  cysts. 

Sarcomata  start  either  from  periosteum  or  medullary  tissue.  In 
the  former  case  they  are  of  the  spindle-celled,  round-celled,  or 
mixed  varieties,  whilst  in  the  latter — when  they  are  also  called 
myelogenic  sarcomata — they  are  either  giant-celled  or  else  alveolar. 
The  giant-celled  sarcomata  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  (being  here  also  named  epulis),  or  in  the  epiphyses 
of  the  large  long  bones.  When  they  have  attained  some  size,  they 
usually  possess  a  bony  shell  and  sometimes  also  trabeculae  of  bone 
in  their  interior,  and  are  frequently  so  vascular  that  haemorrhages 
and  pigmentation  may  readily  take  place,  or  even  destruction  of 
the  tissue  with  subsequent  formation  of  cysts.  The  alveolar  sar- 
coma is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  and 
of  the  trunk. 

We  have  still  to  mention  that  sub-variety  of  sarcoma  of  bone 
which  is  usually   known  as   myeloma.     This  occurs   in   the    form  of 
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multiple  tumoura,  not  slmrply  defined  and  but  slightly  prominent, 
which  are  situated  in  Lhe  craninl  bones  and  vertebrie,  or  in  all 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  espetially  in  old  people,  and  contain  only- 
small  round  cells.  It  is  very  doubtful,  bowever,  whether  the 
myeloma  is  still  to  bo  reRorded  as  a  neoplaain,  and  not  perhaps  as 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  bone-marrow  appertaining  to  leucjemia 
or  pseudo-leuciemia. 

Of   animcd  jmrasiles,    CydieeraM    rdliihisa-    and    Eehinocnrciis    have 
been  observed  in  the  liones. 


II.    THE  MUSCUIAR  SYSTEM  (INCLTTDING  SHEATHS  OF  TENDONS 
AND  BURS.«), 

6.  Atrophy  and  Hypertrophy  of  Uuscle. — Atrophy  of  the  muscles 
may  occur  from  the  moHt  widely  different  causes;  as  in  consequence 
of  disuse  {atrophy  of  iTuutivity),  of  diseased  couditious  of  the  nervous 
system  (neuropathic  atrophy'),  of  various  local  and  general  disorders 
of  nutrition  and  circulation,  and  lastly  us  a  primary  disease  {cy., 
jtieeiiile  mv-seular  atrophy).     Of  the  neiirojiathic  atrophy  again  special 


prominence  must  be  given  to  the  spinal  form,  the  atrophy  due  to 
progressive  degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  spinal  cord  (p.  332),  and  known  as  prcyressiix  muMular 
atroj)hy,  amyotrojihia  sptTtalis  prof/rfssiva ;  the  bulbar  form  (in  pro- 
grcssife  bulbar  paralysis) ;  and,  lastly,  that  caused  by  multiple  norvous 
discuses. 

Microscopically  the  atrophy  may  also  manifest   itself  in  different 
forms.     Thus  it  may  be  either  a  simple  atrophy,  i.e.,  may  consist  in 
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a  mere  gradual  reduction  in  thickiiesa  of  the  primitive  muscular 
bundles  (Fig.  190,  5);  or  a  pigmentary  atrophy,  when  yellow  and 
brown  pigment-granules  (Fig.  192,  c)  are  deposited  in  the  atrophying 
muscular  Hbres  (sometimes  also  iu  the  endomysium) ;  or  it  may  take 
the  form  of  a  parejichymaloiis  or  fdltif  deijen-tration,  when  numerous 
fine  albuminous  gninules  or  I'at-droplets  (Fig.  94)  respectively  appear 
in  the  primitive  bundles.  Lastly,  there  are  also  distinguished  a 
ixu-uolar  degeneration  in  which  appearances  resembling  vacuoles 
become  visible  in  the  muscular  fibres,  and  a  toaxif  dcgcneralion. 
The  latter  (Fig,  191)  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  typhoid  fever, 
affecting  the  diaphragm,  the  abdominal  recti,  and  the  adductors  of 
the   thigh ;  but  it  also  occurs  after  injuries   and  inflammations, 
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in  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  It  is  characterised  by  the  coagi 
tion  of  the  contractile  substance  of  the  primitive  bundles  to  a  brittS 
iiyaline  mass,  which  afterwards  (probably  as  the  result  of  contraction 
of  the  fibres  still  remaining  unaltered)  acquires  numerous  trans- 
verse fissures  {b),  then  breaks  up  into  irregular  masses,  and  finally 
crumbles  away  altogether. 

The  perimysium  often  appears  to  contain  more  cells  than  normal 
in  this  degeneration,  whereas  in  all  other  forms  of  atrophy  it  may 
he  either  unaltered,  in  a  state  of  cellular  infiltration,  or  transformed 
into  adipose  tissue  (Fig.  192,  i/).  The  fatty  metamorphosis  in  some 
cases  sets  iu  even  br/ore  the  atrophy  of  the  muscle-fibres,  the  latter 
being  afterwards  destroyed  merely  by  the  pressure  of  the  growing 
adipose  tissue,  a  phenomenon  which  is  observed  especially  in  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  in  certain  forms  of  juvenile  muscular 
atrophy,  and  in  which  the  muscles  apparently  increase  in  volume 
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hence   the  deaignntion  of  piteiulo-hypeTtrophic  paralysis,  or,  more   cor- 
rectly, psf\tdo-hypfrlrophie  lipomatous  airophy  of  mvacle. 

Aa  rejjnrdB  the  muscle  corpuscles,  in  the  forms  of  atrophy  just 
described  they  are  either  at  once  destroyed,  or,  on  the  contrary,  take 
on  active  growth  giving,  rise  to  mou3nuckar  oi  pjl^nuclear  ceils 
lyint;  in  rows  or  in  large  ai5jre„atiL ns  and  which  aometimcs  have 
nuclei   of  rt-marknble  eize   (Figs    ItO    I    and    19''    rl  and   c)      The 
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latter  process  appears  to  he  of  a  r^euerative  nature,  since  it  also 
develops  after  injuries  and  necroses  of  the  muscles.  Thus  long 
spindle  cells  may  then  develop  from  tiie  proliferated  muscle-cor- 
puscles, from  which  spindle  cells  new  muscle-flbres  are  formed,  the 
nuclei  continuing  to  multiply,  and  transverse  striation  appearing. 

Hypertrophy  of  muscle  consists  in  thickening  and  elongation,  and 
perhaps  also  multiplication,  of  the  primitive  bundles,  and  aflects  those 
muscles  which  have  a  greater  amount  of  work  to  perfonn.     In  the 
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disease  known  as  Thomson's  ttiarase — eongrnUai  myotonia — there  also 
occurs  a  hypertrophy  itf  the  muscular  fibres  toj'ether  with  multiplica- 
tion of  their  uuclei,  while  the  striation  becomes  inJistiuct, 

7.  Inflammatioii,  InfectiTe  Orannlomata,  New-rormatioiis,  and  Para- 
sites of  Muscle. — Iiijliimmfiliun  of  iniisde,  iiiy</siti,i,  may  he  acute  nr 
chmriio,  priumry  or  secondiiry.  Acute  primari/  ^ni/onUi's  can  scarcely 
occur  except  aa  the  result  of  injuiies,  especially  when  these  are 
accompanied  by  infection  with  bacteria.  Acute  myositis  occurs 
.vmndarili/  either  by  extension  of  an  inliannuation  from  aurrouuding 
structures,  or   by  mettistasia    (in    pyiemia  and   glanders),  in   both    of 


which  cases  the  character  of  the  myositis  will  be  determined  by 
that  of  tlie  primary  process.  The  inflammation  runs  its  course 
chiefly  in  the  intramuscular  connective  tissue  (Fig.  193),  where  it 
may  set  up  the  same  changes  as  in  other  parts  of  the  connective- 
tissue  system.  The  actual  muscle -fibres  behave  more  passively, 
either  remaining  entirely  unaltered  or  undergoing  cloudy  swelling, 
fatty  or  waxy  degeneration,  or  even  necrosis  (c).  Should  suppura- 
tion take  place  (n  and  b),  the  defect  which  is  thereby  formed  in 
the  muscle  is  in  healing  usually  filled  up  merely  with  granulation 
tissue,     which     subsequently     changes     into     cicatricial     tissue.        In 
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isolated  cases,  however,  u  restoration  of  the  destroyed  muscle-tlbres 
by  regeneration  does  seem  to  take  place,  at  least  partially. 

A  special  form  of  chronic  muscular  intlammation  is  iiujoiilis  ossi- 
Ocans,  which  ivsulta  in  new  formation  of  bone  in  the  muscles  and 
tendons  after  the  model  of  periostea!  bone-development  (pp.  858-9). 
It  may  occur  spontaneously,  or  as  the  result  of  injuries,  in  isolated 
muscles  {the  deltoid,  biceps  of  the  arm  or  adductoi-s  of  the  thigh, 
the  condition  being  then  apokeu  of  respectively  as  drUl-btntc  or 
rider' s-bone),  or  it  may  affect  most  or  even  all  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body  in  successioo. 

Titbcrcuiosis  occurring  primarily  in   nmscle  is  certainly   very  rare. 
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Moat  frequently  it  spreads  to  the  muscular  tissue  from  the  surround- 
ing parts,  in  which  case  it  takes  the  form  of  caseous  nodes, 
altscesses,  fistulic,  and  so  forth. 

S>/pkilis  may  exist  in  the  muscles  iu  the  form  either  of  gummata 
or  of  a  more  diffuse  affection.  In  the  latter  case  the  endoniysiuni 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  blood-vessels  is  found  infiltrated  with 
small  cells,  and  the  muscle  corpuscles  are  also  seen  to  be  under- 
going proliferation.  These  cliaiiges  either  siibside  again  or  lead 
eventually  to  cicatricial  thickening  of  the  intramuscular  connective 
tissue  and  to  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

Of  primary   new-formations  the   sarcomata   occur   most    frequently. 
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Many  of  them  so  far  copy  the  coarser  structure  of  the  muscle  that 
their  cells  (spindle  cells)  are  arranged  in  bundles  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  primitive  bundles  of  muscle  (Fig.  194). 

Of  animal  parasites.  Trichina  spiralis,  Cysticercus  celltUosce,  and 
Echinococcus  must  be  mentioned. 

8.  Diseases  in  the  Sheaths  of  Tendons  and  in  Burse. — Injlammations 
of  these  structures  show  many  points  of  analogy  with  those  affecting 
the  joints.  Here  also  in  acute  inflammation  the  exudation  may 
be  either  serous,  fibrinous,  or  purulent,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
when  affecting  the  tendon-sheatfis,  has  usually  extended  from  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  tendons.  In 
the  bursce,  however,  suppurative  inflammation  may  also  occur  primarily, 
and  is  then  caused  by  the  pyococci.  It  most  frequently  affects  the 
patellar  bursa. 

'In  chronic  infl«ammation  we  usually  have  accumulation  of  a  fluid 
which  is  slimy  at  the  outset,  but  later  more  watery,  and  distension, 
due  to  it,  of  the  affected  cavities  {hydrops  or  hygroma).  The  chronic 
inflammation  is  not  uncommonly  the  termination  of  an  acute  one, 
and  may  lead  eventually  to  considerable  fibrous  thickening  and  even 
partial  calcification  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  to  villous  growths  and 
new  formation  of  plates  of  cartilage  in  the  walls  of  tendon-sheaths 
and  bursas  respectively.  In  the  free  ends  of  the  villous  outgrowths 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  structures  like  grains  of  rice  (corpuscula 
oryzoidea — melon-seed  bodies),  which  subsequently  become  torn  off 
and  may  then  be  found  free  in  the  fluid,  sometimes  in  large  numbers. 
Loose  bodies  may  also  form  as  in  joints,  by  the  separation  of 
cartilaginous  plates  from  the  wall. 

The  so-called  melon-seed  bodies  are  composed  of  homogeneous  masses 
in  part  arranged  concentrically,  between  which  cell-nuclei  may  also 
be  seen.  It  would  appear  that  when  these  bodies  are  present  there 
is  not  uncommonly  a  chronic  (primary)  tubercidosis  of  the  affected 
bursa  (which  is  most  frequently  the  large  bursa  of  the  carpus) 
leading  to  the  formation  of  villous  outgrowths,  and  to  a  peculiar 
"fibrinoid"  degeneration  in  many  of  the  latter.  The  melon-seed 
bodies  then  form  by  the  separation  of  such  degenerated  pieces,  and 
in  these  cases  may  also  contain  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  so-called  ganglion  is  a  cyst  with  colloid  or  mucous  contents 
occurring  in  the  tendon-sheaths  of  the  hand,  and  which  has  arisen 
by  the  nipping  off  of  a  diverticulnm  from  the  affected  sheath. 

Methods. — 111  diseased  conditions  of  cartilage^  and  partly  also  of  bane,  an 
examiuation  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  made  even  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition. Thus  it  is  possible  to  prepare  tolerably  fine  sections  of  cartilage  with 
a  razor,  and  these  can  be  examined  either  unstained  in  salt  solution  or  after 
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staining.  Anilin  colours  or  Lugol's  solution  may  be  used  for  hasty  staining, 
and  the  stained  sections,  having  been  washed  in  water  (with  anilin  colours  in 
acidulated  water  if  need  be),  are  examined  in  glycerin  or  potassium  acetate. 
The  reactions  for  amyloid  degeneration  and  calcification  (pp.  57-8,  and  p.  62) 
may  likewise  be  tried  with  sections  of  fresh  objects.  Unstained  and  stained 
preparations  of  hone-marrow  may  also  be  made  by  needling  and  pressure ;  like- 
wise cover-glass  preparations,  which  latter  may  be  stained  in  the  same  manner 
as  preparations  of  blood  (pp.  189-191).  Furthermore,  in  the  processes  accom- 
panied by  liquefaction  of  bony  tissue,  very  small  splinters  of  bone  may  be  picked 
with  a  forceps  from  the  diseased  part  of  the  fresh  preparation,  and  these  may 
be  examined  either  unstained  or  stained,  at  least  under  a  medium  power. 

Lastly,  the  muscles  can  also  be  perfectly  well  examined  in  the  fresh  state 
(in  tom-up  preparations).  For  the  methods  of  examining  cloudy  iwelling,  fatty 
dege7ieratio7i,  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  see  pp.  52-3  and  62 ;  and  for  the 
demonstration  of  Trichina  spiralis^  p.  181.  In  all  other  cases  hardening  should 
be  carried  out,  and  with  bones  and  calcified  tissues,  decalcification.  The  former 
is  done  in  alcohol  if  bacteria  are  to  be  sought  for,  but  otherwise  in  Miiller^s 
fluid  and  alcohol.  If,  however,  it  is  wished  to  retain  the  lime-salts  in  calcified 
tissues,  hardening  must  be  done  in  alcohol  only.  Decalcification  is  never  carried 
out  until  the  objects  have  been  previously  fixed  in  alcohol,  or  still  better,  in 
Miiller's  solution.     One  of  the  decalcifying  fluids  given  on  page  9  is  used. 

For  staining  the  sections  the  methods  of  contrast  staining  given  on  pp.  20 
and  21  are  the  most  useful  if  bacteria  have  not  to  be  sought  for.  In  order  to 
differentiate  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  cartilage  and  bone  {e.g. 
in  rickets)  the  contrast  staining  with  ammonia  carmine  and  hsematoxylin  (p.  21) 
is  to  be  recommended.  By  the  latter  pigment  the  ground-substance  of  the  grow- 
ing cartilage,  as  well  as  of  cartilage  which  was  calcified  but  has  been  artificially 
deprived  of  its  lime-salts,  is  tinged  bluish -violet,  whilst  by  the  former  osteoid 
tissue  and  decalcified  bone  are  stained  an  intense  red. 

In  order  to  bring  out  in  a  proper  manner  the  diflference  between  portions 
of  bone  which  do  and  do  not  contain  lime,  e.g.  in  osteomalacia,  the  preparations 
should  be  decalcified  in  Miiller's  solution,  and  the  process  only  continued  until 
they  can  just  be  cut  with  a  razor.  The  sectiuns  may  then  be  stained  with  car- 
mine.    For  the  characteristic  staining  of  deposits  of  lime  see  p.  62. 

In  leuccemic  affections  of  the  bone-marrow  an  attempt  may  also  be  made  to 
stain  the  sections  after  Heidenhain's  method  (p.  190).  For  examining  sections 
for  bacteria,  the  standard  rules  given  fur  the  latter  hold  good  (see  Part  II., 
Chapter  V.).  In  grinding  bone  preparations  the  methods  given  on  p.  232  for 
the  preparation  of  grindings  from  teeth  may  be  resorted  to. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  SKIN. 


1.  Degeneration,  Atrophy,  and  Hsmorrhage. — In  persons  advanced 
in  years  a  degeneration  occurs  affecting  the  clastic  fibres  of  the  skin, 
which  at  first  show  shining  globules,  but  later  assume  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  and  hyaline  character  either  in  circumscribed  spots  or 
more  diffusely,  and  may  even  fuse  one  into  the  other,  the  fibrillated 
connective  tissue  between  them  having  disappeared. 

Amongst  the  atrophic  processes  occurring  in  the  skin,  xeroderma 
deserves  mention.  This  may  occur  in  a  progressive  form,  being 
then  accompanied  on  the  one  hand  by  shrinking  of  the  papillae, 
on  the  other  by  dilatation  of  vessels  and  glands,  elongation  of  the 
cones  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  irregular  accumulation  of  pigment 
{xeroderma  pigmentosum),  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  affords  a  very 
favourable  soil  for  the  development  of  cutaneous  sarcoma  or  carcinoma. 
The  disease  may  also,  however,  take  the  form  of  a  stationary  atrophy 
of  the  skin,  in  which  the  latter  becomes  in  addition  very  deficient 
in  pigment,  and  the  epidermis  is  very  greatly  thinned. 

The    non-traumatic    haemorrhages   occur    as    little   spots   (petechuB), 
stripes    (vibices),    and    nodules    (lichen    h€cmx)rrhagicm),    or    in    large 
patches,  and   are  mostly   situated   in    the   papillary   body  and    sub- 
papillary    layer.      Such    htemorrhages,    which    are    usually    described 
under  the  comprehensive  name  of  jyurpura,  either  take  place  in  the 
course  of  certain  diseases  (variola,  scarlatina,  endocarditis,  septicaemia, 
and   other  infective  diseases  and  intoxications),  and  may  sometimes 
be  due   to   the   occlusion    of  small  cutaneous   vessels  by  pathogenic 
bacteria  ;  or  they  are  supposed  to  be  symptoms  of  diseases  {purpura 
rheumatica,  hamorrhagica,  and  scorlnitica)  whose  a*tiology  is  still    un- 
known   to   us,   but   which   perhaps   also   depend  on   infection    or    in- 
toxication.     At  least  in  some  such  cases  bacteria   have   been   found 
in  the    extravasations   or    in   the   blood,  partly  belonging   to   known 
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pathogenic    species    {Streptococcus  pi/ogenes,  'Bacillus  pyocyaneus)    and 
partly  to  new  species  (mostly  bacilli).^ 

2.  Abnormalities  of  Pigmentation. — In  the  morbid  pigmerUaiimis 
we  have  to  do  either  with  an  increase  in  the  normal  pigment  of  the 
skin,  or  with  deposit  of  pigment  from  the  blood  and  bile  or  of 
colouring- matter  derived  from  without. 

To  the  fanner  category  belong  in  the  first  place  ncevus  pigmentosus, 
ephdides,  lentiyhies,  and  xantlulasma.  These  are  congenital  or  depend 
upon  a  congenital  predisposition,  and  consist  of  collections  of  cells 
in  patches  and  bands  lying  in  the  papilla*  or  corium ;  whilst 
the  yellow  or  brown  pigment  peculiar  to  them  lies  in  the  cells  of 
these  patches  and  in  the  rete  Malpighii.  In  xxinthelasma,  however, 
the  characteristic  coloration  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  such 
pigment,  but  to  an  abundant  deposit  of  fat-droplets  in  the  cells  in 
question,  which  cells  also  show  variability  in  size  and  shape  and 
are  partly  polynuclear.  Furthermore,  we  find  an  increase  of  pig- 
ment in  various  parts  of  the  skin  in  women  who  are  pregnant 
or  suffering  from  diseased  conditions  of  the  organs  of  generation 
{chloasma  lUerinuvi). 

In  Addison  s  disease  the  skin  assumes  a  bronze-like  colour,  especially 
over  the  uncovered  parts,  the  papilla?  of  the  breasts,  and  the  gener- 
ative organs.  In  these  localities  not  only  is  the  epidermis  then  very 
rich  in  pigment — even  the  stratum  corneum  containing  it — but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cutis,  especially  in  the 
papilhe,  there  exist  very  numerous  pigmented  cells,  of  which  those 
situated  near  the  rete  Malpighii  send  out  processes  between  the 
cells  of  the  epidermis.  As  isolated  blood-vessels  are  sometimes  blocked 
by  thrombi,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  little  haemorrhages  may  occur 
in  the  skin,  the  pigment  in  Addison's  disease  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  htematogenous.  Uegarding  the  pigmentary  deposit  after 
hcemorrluiges,  in  icterm,  and  in  argyria,  see  pp.  58-60. 

Dejide^ici/  of  pigment  in  the  skin  {lencojmthia)  is  either  con- 
genital {albinism)  or  does  not  occur  until  a  later  period  {vitiligo). 
In  the  latter  case  the  pigment  is  found  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  affected  spots,  but  it  is  frequently  increased  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

8.  Inflammation. — The  slightest  degrees  of  dermatitis  which  are 
marked  during  life  by  redness  and  swelling  (erythematous  inflam- 
mation), or  by  formation  of  papules  and  vesicles,  show  microscopically 
a   more  or  less  abundant  accumulation  of  small  round   cells  in   the 

'  These  cases  are  also  described  as  " hctmorrhagic  infection"  In  them  hsemor- 
rhages  are  found  not  only  in  the  skin,  but  also  in  serous  membranes  and  in  the 
lungs,  intestine,  capsules  of  the  kidneys,  etc. 
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papillae  and  sub  papillary  layer  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  smaller  blood  vessels  and  of  the  gland  ducta  and  hair  follicles ; 
together  with  shght  serous  infiltration  of  the  sanie  parts  of  the  cutis, 

and  sometimes  also  small  hfemorrhages  To  this  cat^ory  belong 
the  dermatitis  or  eruption  in  scarlatina  and  measles  the  traumatic 
erythema  resulting  from  the  action  of  mechanical  chemical,  and 
thermic  agencies  erythema  extidativum  multiforme  erythema  nodosum,, 
urticarta    and  erysipelas 
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Meades  and  scarlatiim  give  rise  at  the  stage  of  subsidence  to 
increased  production  and  shedding  of  the  horny  layer  of  epidennis 
(desquamation).  In  ei-ysipelas  the  small-celled  infiltration  restricts 
itself  as  a  rule  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  smaller  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics  (Fig.  5  7,  c)  in  the  cutis  and  superficial 
portions  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  but  in  addition  to  this  the 
lymphatics  may  be  distended  with  lymph  and  leucocytes  (Fig.  57,  a). 
In  many  cases,  also,  the  epidermis  is  raised  into  vesicles  {erysipelas 
bidlomm).     For  the  other  particulars  see  pp.    121-2. 

In  the  severer  degrees  of  dermatitis  both  the  cellular  and  the 
fluid  exudation  in  the  above-men  tioneil  parts  of  the  skin  are  in- 
creased. The  fluid  exudation  then  forces  its  way  into  the  epidermis 
also,   and    the   cells    of  the    latter    (except    in    the   most    superficial 
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layers)  being  thereby  partly  pushed  asunder  or  elongated,  partly 
swollen  and  liquefied,  vesicles  and  hullcc  are  formed  (Figs.  195  and 
197).  The  existence  of  these,  however,  may  also  be  due  to  a  coagula- 
tion necrosis  of  the  epidermic  cells,  which  are  transformed  into  a  net- 
work of  trabeculee  (Fig.  198,  c),  the  meshes  of  the  network  becom- 
ing distended  with  fluid  exudation.  The  vesicles  are  multilocular 
(Fig.  198)  at  the  commencement  and  as  long  as  any  isolated 
epidermic  cells  drawn  out  to  fonu  septa  are  left  within  their  area; 
but  should  these  cells  also  disappear,  the  small  cavities  coalesce  to 
form  a  single  bulla.  The  contents  of  the  latter  usually  consist  at 
first  of  an  almost  clear  fluid  containing  but  few  leucocytes,  and  which 
is  seen  under  the  microscope  in  hardened  preparations  as  a  very 
finely  granular  mass.  At  a  later  period,  and  also  in  many  cases 
at  the  very  beginning,  the  fluid  appears  cloudy  and  purulent,  and 
then  shows  many  pus-corpuscles  (Fig  198,  c),  with  which  fibrinous 
coagula  may  also  be  mingled  (Fig.  195,  a).  To  this  condition  the 
name  piistuk  is  given.  Should  the  fluid  contained  in  a  vesicle  or 
pustule  push  its  way  outwards  through  the  uppermost  layer  of 
epidermis,  or  should  the  latter  likewise  be  destroyed,  crusts  and 
scabs  are  formed  by  the  evaporation  or  drying  up  of  the  contents. 
In  stained  microscopic  preparations  these  are  seen  as  homogeneous 
masses  (Fig.  196,  a),  in  which  the  dried  pus-corpuscles  appear 
greatly  shrunken  or  caked  together,  but  very  intensely  stained.  In 
the  class  of  cutaneous  inflammations  just  described  we  may  include 
hcipes,  miliaria,  burns  of  the  second  degree,  pemphigus,  eczmia,  acne, 
and  variola. 

In  herpes  the  vesicles  occur  in  groups  and  at  definite  parts  of 
the  body  (labial,  facial,  pra^putial,  and  progenital  herpes).  In  herpes 
zoster  they  follow  the  course  of  definite  cutaneous  nerves,  and  are 
probably  caused  by  diseased  conditions  of  the  latter  or  of  the 
corresponding  centres.  Whereas  burns  of  the  first  degree  merely 
give  rise  to  an  erythematous  inflammation,  those  of  the  second 
(Fig.  197)  cause  partial  necrosis  of  the  epidermic  cells  (a)  with 
liquefaction  of  the  dead  cells  by  a  fluid  exudation  derived  from  the 
corium,  and  consequent  formation  of  vesicles  (j5).  In  bums  of 
the  third  degree  the  cutis  itself  is  destroyed.  Like  changes,  however, 
may  also  be  set  up  by  the  action  of  great  cold. 

In  extensive  bums  thrombi,  consisting  chiefly  of  blood-platelets, 
also  form  in  numerous  small  cutaneous  vessels.  Small  particles  may 
then  become  detached  from  these  and  cause  occlusion  of  numerous 
capillaries  in  internal  organs,  especially  the  kidneys,  liver,  and 
spleen,  in  consequence  of  which  stasis  and  thrombosis  also  occur 
in  somewhat  larger  vessels,  whilst  at  times  even  small  haemorrhages 
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anil  circumscribed  necroses  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ocduded  veasels.  In  this  manner  is  also  to  be  explained  the 
formation  of  the  f/uodejial  ulixrs  which  are  not  uncommonly  observed 
in  extensive  bums. 

In  periipkiffus  (Fig.  195)  a  very  large  portion  of  tlie  corium 
may  in  time  be  laid  bare  by  progreaaive  vesication  and  destruction 
of  epidermis  (jiemphiffus  /oHuctiis).  Furthermore,  isolated  parts  of 
the  corium  may  actually  die  {diphtherilic  ■pcm.phigvs),  whilst  in 
other  cases  papillary  growths  may  even  arise  from  it  {pemphigua 
vege/^.ns).  Eczema  runs  either  an  acute  or  a  chronic  course.  In 
many  forms  {tczmia  pusttUostim  and  tczcma  vmpftiginostim)  tlie 
cellular  inliltration  ia  very  abundant  and  '.nay  even  pass  down 
into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  After  chronic  eczemas 
a  pigmentation  of  Ibe  skin  is  fre<iucntly  left,  and  in  many  cases 
there  is  also  thickening  of  the  epidermis  and  of  the  cutis.  In 
aciK  we  have  to  do  with  a  pustular  inflammation  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  hair-follielea  and  sebaceous  glands.  The  Stapkylocoa-.us  pyogenes 
may  be  found  in  the  pus  from  acne  and  eczema  pustules,  and 
hence  the  suppuration  is  probably  caused  by  it. 

Variola  (Fi{{.  198),  by  the  actiou  of  the  virus  on  circumscribed 
spots  in  the  rete  Malpighii  (above  the  apices  of  the  papilliu),  gives 
rise  til  a  coagulation  necrosis  in  whicii  the  epidermic  cells  become 
in  part  transformed  into  a  network  uf  traheculfe  (c).  The  meshes 
of  the  latter  are  then  distended  with  a  fluid  exudation  derived 
from  the  vessels  of  the  papillje,  and  this  takes  place  more  at  the 
periphery  of  the  focus  than  in  its  centre,  so  tliat  umhUicaUd  multi- 
locular  vesicles  are  formed.  The  contents  of  these  are  at  first  clear, 
but  as  more  and  more  pus-corpuscles  now  wander  in  the  fluid  in 
the  vesicles  becomes  cloudy,  the  dividing  walls  of  the  loculi  tear 
through,  the  umhilication  disappears,  aud  we  .have  finally  uniiiicitlar 
puetides.  Usually  the  papillse  (r)  and  subjacent  layers  of  the  corium 
are  also  infiltrated  with  small  cells.  When,  eventually,  the  con- 
tents of  the  pustules  dry  up,  seabu  are  formed  {Fig,  196,  «)  under 
which  the  regeneration  of  the  destroyed  parts  goes  on.  If  the 
destruction  is  confined  merely  to  the  epidermis,  no  scars  are  left 
behind ;  but  when  the  suppuration  has  spread  to  the  cutis  also,  the 
deficiency  is  filled  up  with  cicatricial   tissue. 

In  Pariola  Immiirrluu/ka  (Fig.  199)  either  numerous  small 
hiemorrhageH  occur  in  the  skin  from  the  very  oommencement  of 
the  process,  or  else  nodules  first  form  into  which  hieniorrhage  after- 
wanls  takes  place ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  hiiiuorrht^es  occur  upon 
different  mucous  membranes  antl  in  internal  oi^aiis.  The  extravasa- 
tions in  the  skin  appear  uniler  the  microscope  partly  in  the  form  of 
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rounded   or   baud-like    patches,    partly    more    diHused    {d) 

these   extravasationn,    small-celled   infiltratious   are  also   seen   in   the 

skin  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  vessels  (c) 

As   little   is    known   of  the  amtagium  of  variola   as   of   those  of 
scarlatina  and   measles.     Usually,  however,  -lecondar^  infection   with 
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pyococci  takes  placJ3  in  these  diseases,  and  the  micro-organisms  in 
question  can  then  he  detected  in  the  complicating  morbid  con- 
ditions and  ill  the  blood,  whilst  in  variola  they  are  iilso  found  in 
the  pustules. 

To    the    w flam  mat  iiy)is    which    afficl    not    only    the    cutis    InU    also 
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tiie  sitbcutaiuouji  mnncclivc  tissue,  belong  phlegjiwn  iiiul  fvTUVCle.  The 
t'oriiier,  which  is  caused  by  the  pyococci,  always  begius  in  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tiaaiie  (or  in  stilt  deeper  connective-tissue 
stmta),  only  reaching  tlie  cutis  nt  a  Inter  period.  An  abundant 
exudation  is  always  preaent,  which  collects  chiefly  in  the  spaces  of 
the  connective  tissue,  and  is  in  most  caees  fibrinous  or  fibrino- 
purulent.  Here  and  there  necrosis  of  tissue  may  result,  or  fonnatioa 
Es,  and  the  epidermis  may  also  become  elevated  into  bullie. 
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The  cocci  are  not,  as  in  erysijielas,  confined  to  definite  localities,  but 
may  be  present  everywhere  and  in  large  numbers.  Under  certain 
circumstances  they  also  penetrate  into  the  lymphatics  and  blood- 
vessels, in  which  they  may  then  give  rise  to  inflammations,  and 
may  even  cause  pystmia.  (Hee  also  p.  119.)  The  furu-nck  is  really 
a  circumscribed  plilegmou,  It  invariably  develops  in  the  vicinity  of 
liair-foUieles  and  cutaneous  glands,  by  which  the  inflammatory  ex- 
citants (usually  Sfaphylocof.cii3  jryogcms)  have  gained  entrance,  and 
begins  by  causing  necrosis  of  a  small  portion  of  tissue,  which  is 
then  extruded  in  the  form  of  a  plug  by  the  subsequent  suppuration. 
When  of  greater  extent  the  furuncle  is  tenned  a  carbuncle. 
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Psoriasis  occupies  a  peculiar  position  amongst  the  cutaneous  inflam- 
mations, as  in  it  not  only  are  the  papilla?  and  adjoining  layers  of 
the  corium  in  a  stat€  6f  small-celled  infiltration,  but  the  cells  of 
the  stratum  corneum  are  continually  being  cast  off  in  the  form  of 
dry  white  scales.  The  latter  phenomenon  perhaps  depends  upon  a 
peculiar  disturbance  in  the  process  of  horny  transformation,  owing  to 
which  the  cells  undergo  a  kind  of  desiccation  and  are  loosened  in 
their  attachments.  With  longer  duration  of  the  process  there  also 
ensues  a  growth  of  the  rete  Malpighii  and  elongation  and  thicken- 
ing of  its  cones. 

To  the  rarer  chronic  inJlamnuUions  of  the  skin  belong  lupus  ery- 
thematosusj  prurigo,  and  lichen  ruber.  The  histological  changes  in 
these  conditions  are  not  very  significant ;  they  consist  in  circumscribed 
and  sometimes  nodular  infiltrations  of  small  cells  in  the  papillary 
bodies  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  glands.  In  lupus  erythematosus 
the  cellular  infiltration  is  most  intense  at  the  points  where  the 
sebaceous  glands  open  into  the  hair-follicles. 

4.  Hyperplastio  processes. — Amongst  those  hyperplastic  growths 
which  develop  in  immediate  consequence  of  inflammation  may  be 
reckoned  the  granuloma  and  the  cicatricial  keloid  [false  keloid]. 

The  granuloma  fonns  a  tumour-like  growth  composed  of  a  very 
cellular  and  highly-vascularised  granulation  tissue.  It  may  develop 
after  various  inflammations  and  even  after  quite  insignificant  lesions, 
and  occurs  in  adults  most  frequently  on  the  head.  Mycosis  fuTigoides 
and  dermatitis  papillomatosa  capillitii  are  also  reckoned  amongst  the 
granulomata,  inasmuch  as  in  these  rare  morbid  conditions  of  the 
skin  we  have  also  to  do  with  growths  consisting  in  general  of 
granulation  tissue. 

The  cicatricial  keloid  (Fig.  200)  depends  on  a  tumour-like  growth 
of  cutaneous  scars,  and  therefore  consists  of  younger  or  older  (i.«., 
more  or  less  cellular)  cicatricial  tissue  (B  and  (7),  over  which  the 
newly  formed  epidermis  (A)  stretches  in  a  straight  line.  In  many 
cases  tumours  of  like  structure,  i.e.,  composed  of  cicatricial  tissue, 
also  develop  spontaneously.  They  are  then  called  simply  keloid  [or  true 
keloid],  and  differ  from  the  false  keloid  in  that  their  tissue  is  covered 
with  normal  cutaneous  papillce  and  normal  epidermis  with  rete-cones. 

The  remaining  hyperplastic  processes,  which  have  either  no  con- 
nection at  all  or  but  a  loose  one  with  inflammation,  involve,  some 
the  epidermis,  others  the  cutis  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  In 
the  former  category  we  may  place  ichthyosis,  a  disease  which  is  as 
a  rule  congenital  and  inherited,  and  in  which  peculiar  scales  and 
plates  are  formed  owing  to  enormous  thickening  and  fissuring  of  the 
stratum  corneum.     In  ichthyosis  hystrin:  the  papilla:?  are  also  enlarged. 
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To  this  clasa  also  l>eloiig  tj/loma,  damn*,  aiitl  cuianofius  liuriis  {coniu. 
ruiane^im).  lu  the  tylomn  or  callus  we  have  to  do  with  a  circum- 
scribed hypertrophy  of  the  stratuin  corneum  over  places  (most 
frequently  on  the  hands  and  feet)  whicli  have  been  exposed  to 
r  (>etttel  r  a  e  vhat  pr  I  ngei  pre<«g  re  If  nier  tl  eae  crcuni- 
Htances  the  th  ckened  homy  layer  at  tl  e  same  t  n  e  xtends  iown- 
wards  in  the  form  of  a  cone  towards  the  pap  Ufu  and  compresses 
them   the  result    s  a    lavus  or  com     b  t  if  th  a  1  ypertroph  c  layer 
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rises   al)Ove   the   surface   of  the   skin   like  a  claw  or   horn,  a   curnu 
ndancwm. 

To  the  Sfcontl  category  (!.<■.,  the  intlainmations  affecting  the  cutis 
and  subcutaneous  tissue)  belongs  tlephaiUinsU  Arabnm,  which  is  only 
seen  sporadically  with  us,  but  occurs  in  epidemics  in  many  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions.  It  frequently  develops  after  repeated 
attacks  (whicli  in  the  tropica  are  often  caused  by  Pitaria  Banerofii)  of 
lymphaiigeitie  or  erysipelatoid  or  other  chronic  fonns  of  inflammation, 
but  apparently  may   also   occur  spontaneously.      It  most  frequently 
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afifects  the  lower  extremities  and  external  genitals,  and  consists  in 
a  bulky  thickening  of  the  cutis  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
and  not  uncommonly  also  of  the  epidermis.  The  newly-formed  con- 
nective tissue,  to  which  is  due  the  increased  thickness  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue,  is  variable  in  its  composition.  Thus,  it  may 
either  be  rich  in  cells  throughout,  and  even  show  here  and  there  the 
characters  of  a  granulation  tissue;  or  cellular  and  non-cellular  parts 
may  alternate  with  one  another,  the  aggregations  of  cells  usually 
adhering  to  the  blood-vessels ;  or  the  connective  tissue  is  everywhere 
firm  and  poor  in  cells.  The  blood-vessels  may  be  unaltered  in  the 
process,  or  may,  together  with  the  lymphatias,  be  greatly  dilated. 
Thickening  of  the  epidermis,  if  present,  chiefly  affects  the  stratum 
comeum,  and  if  in  such  cases,  .in  addition  to  the  thickening,  the 
papillae  are  greatly  elongated  and  branched,  the  surface  of  the  skin 
acquires  a  warty  or  papillomatous  appearance. 

6.  Infective  Granulomata. — Of  the  infective  granviomata,  ttihei'ctdosis 
is  found  in  the  skin  in  several  forms.  One  of  these  consists  in  the 
development  of  shallow  cutaneous  ulcers  which  in  advanced  tuber- 
culosis of  other  organs  occurs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
orifices  clothed  with  mucous  membrane,  such  as  those  of  the  nose, 
mouth,  anus,  and  genitals,  in  consequence  of  the  outflow  of  secretion 
containing  a  large  number  of  tubercle  bacilli.  These  ulcers  do  not 
differ  histologically  from  other  tubercular  ulcers,  and  usually  contain 
very  numerous  tubercle  bacilli.  A  second  form  is  the  so-called 
scroftUoderma,  occurring  especially  in  children,  and  characterised  by 
the  formation  of  nodular  foci  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue 
(especially  of  the  face  and  neck),  which  eventually  break  and  form 
sinuous  ulcers.  Here  isolated  or  conglomerate  tubercles  are  found, 
of  microscopic  size  and  embedded  in  a  granulation  tissue,  and  which 
usually  exhibit  the  structure  of  giant-celled  tubercles.  In  most  cases 
tubercular  processes  also  exist  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  bones,  joints, 
and  so  forth  (scjv/ula),  A  third  form  is  lupus  vulgaris  (Fig.  201), 
which  occurs  most  frequently  on  the.  face  or  extremities  in  young 
persons.  Small  nodules,  consisting  of  round  cells  alone  or  of  epi- 
thelioid and  giant  cells  (d),  form  in  the  cutis,  while  between  them  a 
more  or  less  abundant  granulation  tissue  also  develops.  The  super- 
ficially situated  nodules  usually  break  outwards,  the  result  being  a 
shallow  ulcer  covered  with  pus  and  crusts,  at  the  borders  of  which 
the  rete  Malpighii  is  not  uncommonly  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  pushes 
cones  of  variable  length  into  the  cutis  (a).  Lastly,  as  a  fourth  form, 
we  must  mention  the  dissecting-room  porter^s  wart,  tuberculosis  cutis 
verrucosa  [or  verruca  n€crogenica\  whicli  is  observed  in  persons  who 
have  frequently  to  handle  tuberculous  corpses.     It  differs  essentially 
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from  the  preceding  tbriu  in  tlial  to  tlie  tulieroular  alternliou  iu  the 
cutis  there  is  further  added  growth  of  the  papilhe  and  thickenicg 
of  the  epidermis.  The  liiat  three  forms  described  are  rIso  dis- 
tinguiebed  by  their  very  chronic  courBC  nnd  grent  poverly  in  tubercle 
bacilli. 
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Sifiihilis  oceure  id  the  skin  either  iia  jrrimary  induration,  or  iu 
the  form  of  the  ao-ctiUed  cutaneous  st/pkilid-e.  The  former  (Fig.  202) 
develops  iit  the  point  of  entrance  of  Ibe  syphilitic  virus,  and  ia 
characterised  by  a  lolernbly  aharply  circumscribed  aggregation  of 
lymphoid  cells  in  the  cutis  (h),  between  which  epithelioid  elements 
and  even  isolated  giant  cells  tnay  sometimes  also  be  present.     Further, 
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in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  iiitilliittiou  the  tissue  of  the  cutis 
is  souiewhat  richer  in  cells  (r),  ami,  above  all,  the  small  blood-vessels 
{d)  show  chameteristic  changes,  their  walls  beiug  densely  infiltrated 
with  small  round  cells  (eypkUitic  vaeciUitin).  The  process  may 
eventually    subside    again,    the    cellular    infiltration    undergoing    a 
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gradual  transformtition  into  connective  tissue,  or  it  may  go  on  ' 
ulceration  (a),  giving  rise  to  the  hard  chancre  {tdmig  dvrum).  The 
eutaTteoue  aj/pkilide  only  develops  after  the  syphilitic  virus  has  passed 
into  the  circulation,  and  may  take  h  macular,  j-mpular,  pustular, 
gummatous  form. 
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lu  the  macular  syphilirte  small  red  spots  appeiir,  whilst  in  the 
jmpiilav  foriji  little  nodules  {juijnilen)  develop  from  the  spots,  and 
on  pHrts  of  the  skin  which  tire  con  tin  u  ally  in  a  moist  conditioQ 
(anus,  organs  uf  generation,  and  the  like)  also  attain  a  considerable 
sui)erticial  extent,  being  tiien  nanietl  ayiidi/lomaia  lata  (Fig.  203). 
In  both  forms  of  cutaneous  syphilidt?  the  histological  changes  consist 


aiib-inpliinry  Inycr  uf  thf 


in  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  walls  and  immediate  neighbour- 
hootl  of  the  hkfod -vessel 3,  especially  those  in  the  papillre  and  the  sub- 
papillary  stratum,  but  also  those  which  twine  round  the  hair-follicles, 
sebaceous  anil  sweat  glands,  and  arrectori.'s  pili  muscles.  Even  the 
small  b! 001 1- vessel 8  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis  and  in  the 
panniculuB  ailiposus  may  be  implicateil  in  the  changes  described, 
whilst  the  entiothelium  of  the  diseased  vessels  may  also  take  on 
growth.  In  addition  to  this  the  wall  and  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair-follicles,  as  well  as  of  the 
sweat-glands  and  their  ducts,  are  found  infiltrated  with  small  round 
cells. 
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Ill  the  papular  form  of  syphilide  the  changes  deftcribed  are  of 
fireater  Bxteiit  and  intensity  than  in  the  macular  form.  Not  only 
do  the  small-uelled  infiltratious  uttnin  a  higher  degree  in  placea, 
notably  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  cutis  and  in  the  papilla,  and 
even,  it  may  he,  contain  isolated  giant  cells,  but  round  cells  also 
penetrate  into  the  rete  Malpighii,  whilst  the  superficial  cells  of  the 
epidermis  swell  up  and  are  cast  off.  In  the  condylomata  the  coi 
of  the  Malpighian  layer  may  also  increase  in  length  and  thi(^' 
neas  (Fig.  203,  h).  If  the  cellular  infiltration  of  the  papules  bi 
down  into  pns,  and  at  the  same  time  the  stratum  comeuni  ifi 
raised  by  abundant  accumulation  of  pus-corpusclea  in  the  epideri 
and  thus  a  pustule  is  formed,  we  have  the  pnstnlar  syphilide.  Shoi 
the  pustules  l>ecome  large  the  condition  i-i  spoken  of  as  syphU\ 
pemphii/iis,  and  when  the  pus  dries  up  into  scabs,  as  rapia  st/phititi 
After  the  scabs  have  been  shed  little  ulcers  come  to  view,  whidi 
can  only  heal  by  cicatrisation.  The  cellular  infiltrations  in  the 
skin  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  macular  and  papular  syphJlides 
disappear  only  very  gradually  as  the  process  heals,  the  round  cells 
in  the  first  place  changing  to  spindle  cells.  Vestiges  of  the  infiltra- 
tions can  be  made  out  microacopieally  even  several  months  after  the 
process  is  apparently  well,  but  these  in  most  cases  then  consist  solely 
of  spindle  cells,  and  occupy  chiefly  tlie  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  gummatous  form  of  syphilis  of  the  skin   is   characterised 
the   development   partly   of  small  gummata  in   the    cutis,  partly 
large  ones  in   the   subcutaneous  connective  tissue.     Eventually 
either  subside  again — the  larger  after  central  caseation — or  uloei 
(For  further  particulars,  see  also  p.   138.) 

A  more  or  less  abundant  formation  of  pigment  occurs  in  all 
cutaneous  syphilides,  the  pigment,  which  takes  the  form  of  yellow 
or  bi'own  granules,  or  of  a  diffuse  staining,  being  situated  in  round 
cells  in  the  recent  syphilides,  but  when  the  process  has  lasted  longer, 
in  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue.  It  is  present  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  papillie  and  in  the  adventitia  of  the  blood-' 
This  pigment  may  still  persist  for  a  considerable  length  of 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  syphilide,  or  may  even  remain  permanentljj 
whilst  in  many  instances,  on  the  contrary,  especially  after  paj 
syphilides,  a  dejicieiicy  of  pigment  {fe.naxlerma  syphiliticitm)  may 
observed  in  the  skin  of  certain  localities  (on  the  nape  of  the 
On  such  spots,  however,  only  the  epidermis  appears  unpigrneni 
whereas  numerous  cells  containing  pigment  are  present  in  the  ci 
especially   in  the  papillai  at  the  periphery  of  the  leucoderma. 

For  Irjnu,  glaridere,  rhinosderoma,  and   aelinomyn>sis   of  the 
see  pages  136,   140,   152,  and   157. 
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6.  New-formations  and  Parasites. — Of  the  more  frequent  new- 
farjnatioTis  of  the  skin  must  be  mentioned  fibroma,  lipomu,  angioma, 
sarcoma,  cystic  tumours,  carcinoma,  and  papilloma.  Concerning  the 
fibroma  which  starts  from  the  cutaneous  nerves  {neuro-fibroma),  see 
p.  83.  When  the  last-named  tumours  are  multiple,  the  cutaneous 
and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  between  them  in  many  cases  also 
shows  a  diffuse  growth  of  the  nature  of  elephantiasis  {neuromatous 
eJephantiasi$y  A  similar  diffuse  growth  may  also  accompany  lymph- 
angiomata  and  h^matangiomatn  of  the  skin  {lymphangiectatic,  tele- 
angiectatic,  and  cave7*nous  elephantiasis). 

Most  varieties  of  sarcoma  are  met  with  in  the  skin,  where  they 
occur  either  in  solitary  or  multiple  form,  the  latter  especially  in 
the  case  of  melanotic  sarcoma.  Cutaneous  carcinoma  as  regards  its 
histological  structure  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  squamous-celled 
epithelioma,  starting  from  the  epidermis  or  from  the  epithelium  of 
the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair-follicles ;  but  in  the  case  of  carcino- 
mata  on  the  neck  the  epithelium  of  still-persisting  relics  of  the 
visceral  clefts  may  also  form  the  starting-point.  Lastly,  there  are 
cancers  of  the  skin  which  arise  from  the  epithelium  of  the  sweat- 
glands,  and  which  then  also  approximate  more  nearly  to  an  adeno- 
carcinoma in  their  structure. 

The  fiat-celled,  epithelioma  of  the  skin  occurs  in  two  forms,  a  flat 
and  a  deep-growing,  according  to  the  depth  to  which  the  cones  of 
cancer  cells  penetrate,  the  first  form  being  less  malignant,  but  seldom 
giving  rise  to  metastases,  and  usually  forming  shallow  ulcerations, 
which  may  even  cicatrise  in  the  centre  [rodent  ulcer]. 

Places  where  the  skin  passes  into  a  mucous  membrane  form  the 
favourite  seat  of  carcinoma ;  but,  in  addition,  warts,  scars,  ulcers,  and 
especially  lupous  ulcerations  not  uncommonly  form  the  starting-point 
for  cutaneous  cancer.  Regarding  the  other  new-formations  of  the 
skin  (lipomata,  angiomata,  cystic  tumours^  and  papillomcUa),  compare 
Part  II.,  Chapters  III.  and  IV.;  for  the  skin  diseases  excited  by  the 
Hjfphomycetce,  see  p.  162,  and  for  Acarus  scahiei  and  Acarus  follicu- 
/or?f7M,  pp.  181  and  182. 

Molluscum  contagiosum  should  also  be  mentioned  here.  It  forms 
nodules  of  lobular  structure,  consisting  of  agglomerations  of  epithelial 
cells  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  fibrous  septa.  In 
the  centre  of  these  agglomerations  lie  oval  structures  with  a  dull 
gloss,  partly  free,  partly  in  the  interior  of  horny  epithelial  cells. 
These  are  the  so-called  mollxiscitm  corpuscles,  which  are  regarded  by 
some  as  coccidia  (p.  169),  but  by  others  as  being  merely  degenerated 
epithelial  cells.  The  adherents  of  the  first  view  believe  molluscum 
contagiosum    to    be    an    epithelial    growth    excited   by   coccidia,   and 
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starting  from  the  rete-cones  and  hair-follicles ;  whilst  the  supporters 
of  the  second  view  consider  it  merely  the  result  of  a  distension  of 
sebaceous  glands  with  proliferated  and  peculiarly  altered  epithelial 
cells. 

Methods. — The  fresh  method  of  examiuatioii  is  suitable  only  for  the  contents  of 
blebs,  pustules,  and  cystic  tumours,  and  for  the  crusts  and  scales  in  morbid 
conditions  of  the  skin  due  to  Hyphomycetce.  For  the  more  detailed  mode  of 
procedure  in  the  last  case,  see  p.  165.  In  all  other  cases  hardening  is  done  in 
alcohol,  or,  more  advantageously  for  many  purposes,  in  MUller's  fluid  and  alcohol, 
and  in  the  latter  instance  the  contrast  stains  (pp.  20  and  21)  are  used  for  sections. 
Celloidin  will  frequently  be  necessary  for  embedding,  especially  when  the  pre- 
parations contain  scales,  crusts,  pustules,  or  cysts  and  other  cavities. 

For  staining  elastic  fibres  the  methods  described  on  p.  214  are  to  be  used,  and 
for  the  examination  for  vegetable  and  animal  parasites,  see  Part  II.,  Chapters 
V  and  Vi. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  EYE. 


1.  Degenerative  and  Atrophic  Processes. — The  riband-like  or  zonular 
iiebidodty  of  the  cariu'dy  which  is  observed  in  the  region  of  the  pal- 
pebral tissure,  usually  in  atrophic  bulbs,  is  due  to  thickening  of  the 
epithelium  and  deposit  of  calcareous  granules  or  crystals,  or,  less 
frequently,  of  masses  resembling  colloid  matter,  in  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  cornea  ;  whilst  the  pathological  change  in  the  so-called 
arcus  senilis  is  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  and  intercellular 
substance  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

Posterior  staphyloma  consists  of  a  bulging  outwards  of  the  three 
coats  of  the  eye  which  occurs  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  bulb  in 
high  degrees  of  myopia.  It  surrounds  the  optic  papilla  in  a  sickle- 
shaped  or  annular  form,  and  within  its  area  not  only  is  the  sclerotic 
greatly  thinned,  but  the  choroid  is  also  partially  or  completely 
atrophied,  and  in  the  retina  the  pigmented  epithelium,  the  rods  and 
cones,  and  the  outer  granule  layer,  are  wanting.  In  the  scleral 
staphyloma  [or  anterior  staphyloma^  which  occurs  at  the  equator  or 
in  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  eye  after  chronic  inflammations, 
the  choroid  and  retina  are  also  atrophied  in  the  area  of  the 
protrusion,  and  are  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  thinned  and 
bulging  sclerotic. 

In  senile  eyes  transparent  lobulated  and  sometimes  concentrically 
stratified  deposits,  probably  composed  of  hyaline  or  colloid  substance, 
are  found  upon  Descemet's  membrane  as  well  as  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  are  especially  frequent 
on  the  innermost  layer  of  the  choroid. 

The  retrograde  changes  occurring  in   the   lens  are  of  importance, 

especially   those    included   under  the    name    of   caiara^t    (Fig.    204). 

The   nucleus  (rf)   of  the   lens  is  attacked  at  an   early  period   by  a 

gradually  increasing  process  of  sclerosis,  in  which  the  lens-fibres  lose 

their    nuclei    and  fuse   into  a  homogeneous    horny   substance.      The 
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conditions  in  cataract,  of  whicli  various  specieH  are  ilistingiiished,  are 
in  general  cloudiness  and  swelling  of  the  tissue  of  the  lens;  clianj^es 
nsually  restricted  to  those  parts  of  the  lens  which  still  remain  soft, 
and  hence  in   advanced   life   affecting  the  cortical   layer  {>■') — ■{■"-rfi'-'tl 


cataracf.  The  lens-fibres  at  iirst  show  fat-dropa  and  vacuoles  (a}  in 
their  interior,  bnt  later  a  more  granular  opacity.  They  next  swell 
up,  so  that  vesicular  stnietures  form  which  are  still  nucleated 
(vesieuiar  ceils,  c),  but  which  *;radually  increase  in  size  and  finally 
lose  their  nnclei.      Meanwhile  homogeneous  globular  masses,  the  so- 
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called  spheres  of  Morgagni  (/).  have  become  visible  between  the 
lens-libres,  which  latter  finally  break  down  completely  into  a  pulp 
composed  of  droplets  of  fat  and  myelin,  cbolestearin  crystals,  and 
sometimes  also  masses  of  lime.  This  pulp  becomes  more  and  more 
inspissated  in  courBe  of  time,  and  thus  causes  a  shrivelling  of  the 
lens  {ovr-ripeiuss  of  the  cataract). 

In  nntfrior  capsular  aitaraet.  which  may  be  superadded  to  con- 
genital as  well  as  to  acquired  cataract,  we  either  tind  plate-shaped 
or  acuminate  outgrowths  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior 
capsule,  or  else  a  more  diffuse  granular  opacity  of  the  capsular 
epithelium  ;  the  former,  wliich  are  at  first  clear  as  glass  but  later 
liecome  clouded,  probably  originating  by  proliferation  of  the  e]>i- 
thelinm.  In  addition  to  this,  the  epithelial  elements  of  the  anterior 
capsule  may  grow  by  dropsical  degeneration  into  large  vesicular  cells, 
the  contents  of  which  break  down  into  fatty  granules  at  a  later 
period  ;  whilst  the  outer  lens-fibrea  likewise  may  swell  to  a  spindle 
shape  by  absorption  of  fluid.  Sometimes  also  very  slender  spindle- 
shaped  cells  form  in  large  numbers  liy  proliferation  of  the  capsular 
epithelium,  and  unite  to  form  a  tissue  of  lamellar  structure,  which 
iriay  still  be  separated  from  the  lens-fibres  by  a  layer  of  normal 
epithelium  and  later  may  become  opaque  by  deposit  tif  lime  and 
crystals  of  choleatearin.  The  much  rarer  pmterior  capsulur  mUimd 
differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  its  pathological  products  are 
developed,  not  from  the  capsular  epithelium,  but  from  the  fibres  of 
the  lens. 

A  quite  constant  smile  change  in  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
retina  is  the  development  in  the  external  reticular  layer  of  oval 
cystoid  spaces  communicating  with  one  another.  These  spaces  gradu- 
ally increase  in  size  as  we  pass  forwards,  and  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  thickened  radial  fibres  arranged  in  arcades. 

Atrophy  of  thr.  optic  nerw  is  a  rather  frequent  lesion  (Fig.  205), 
and  may  be  either  priviary  or  st-condart/.  It  is  ushered  in  by  dis- 
appearance of  the  metlullary  sheaths,  and  a  narrow-meshed  network 
of  very  delicate  fibres  (c)  finally  forms  on  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
nerve-fibres,  whilst  the  endoneurium  {h)  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
become  thickened  and  sclerotic.  Corpora  amylacea  are  also  usually 
met  with,  aa  are  granule  corpuscles,  especially  at  the  commencement. 

By  llie  naTue  xerosis  is  understood  a  peculiar  change  of  the 
conjunctival  epithelium  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cornea  associated 
with  fatty  degeneration  and  horny  trunafoiination,  the  aH'ected  spots 
becoming  covered  with  small  fatiy-bioking  scales,  between  which  a 
special  variety  of  bacillus,  the  so-called  llacilhis  .eerosis,  has  also 
betm     found.      The    change    described    always    accompanies    xrrojih- 
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thaimus,  &  disease  which  coDsiats  in  cicatricial  shrinking  of  the  oaa- 
janctiva,  and  oblitenition  of  the  superior  and  inferior  cmjimctival  sacs. 
Amyloid  degi-no-aium  often  occurs  in  the  ei>njuiu-lh^  with  formation 
of  nodular  or  diffuse  growths,  the  blood-vessels  and  c  on  ne<:  live -tissue 
fibrils  being  especially  the  seat  of  degeneration.  Sometimes  these 
growths  or  a  portion  of  them  fail  to  give  the  reactions  of  amyloid 
substance,  although  correspondinf^'  to  it  in  apjiearance.  They  aeeui 
then  to  be  composed  of  hyaline  substance. 


S.  Inflammatioii  of  the  Cornea  and   fia\tit(A\z.^AciUe    inflam-m 

of  (he  cornea,  kr.rntitis  (Fig.  206),  of  which  oculists  distinguish 
various  forms  and  which  is  soiiietimes  circumscribed  and  sometimes 
more  diffuse,  is  certainly  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  not  invariably, 
caused  by  bacteria,  amongst  wliich  the  pyococci  play  a  prominent 
part.  Histologically  it  is  characterised  first  by  immigration  of 
leucocytes,  mostly  of  the  poly  nuclear  variety,  which  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  hyperismic  vascular  network  of  the  conjunctival 
limbus  (rt),  and  collect  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  juice-lacunsB 
of  the  cornea.  If  the  latter  are  narrow,  the  leucocytes  may  also 
become  flattened,  so  as  to  as.?ume  a  spindle  shape.     II'  the  inflamiDa- 
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tinn  is  superficial  it  gives  rise  to  loosening  (6),  degeneration,  and 
even  shedding  (d)  of  the  epithelium.  In  the  latter  case  a  cwneal 
vker  18  formed,  which  in  its  further  course  may  attain  variable 
dimenBions.  If,  however,  the  deep-lying  parts  of  the  cornea  are 
atlected.  a  fibrinous  or  purulent  exudation  (hi/popyon)  is  very  often 
found  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  (Fig,  209,  a). 

For  diphthtritie  keraiilis,  see  p.  415. 

In   keraiomalacia   infantum   an   intiltration  occurs   in    the   pari    of 
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the  cornea  corresponding  to  the  palpebral  tissure  which  quickly 
changes  into  an  ulcer  enlarging  in  all  directions.  The  juice-canaliculi 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcer  are  found  densely  packed  with  bacteria, 
consisting  partly  of  Staphylococcus  pyognien  and  partly  of  other  as 
yet  unknown  species.  In  corneal  as  in  conjunctival  hnpes  small 
vesicles  develop,  the  coverings  of  which  are  formed  from  the  epithe- 
lium and  most  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  which  rjuickly 
become  converted  into  ulcers.  The  cornea  is  infiltrated  with  small 
cells  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  latter. 
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Although  at  the  cM»miiiBncemt'ut  of  keratitis  the  corneal  corpuscles 
behave  passively  or  even  undergo  degeneration,  ut  h  later  stage  they 
are  involved  in  proliferation,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  a  tissue  which 
serves  to  replace  the  portions  destroyed.  This  tissue,  like  all  yoimg 
cicatricial  tissue,  is  at  first  fairly  rich  in  cells  (Fig.  207,  h)\  later 
it  loses  indeed  a  lai^e  part  of  its  cells,  but  it  never  becomes  quite 
like  the  nornml  corneal  tissue  and  also  remains  more  or  less  cloudy 
to  the  naked  eye  {rruwiiin  comrcr).  No  regeneration  of  Bowman's 
membrane   ever  takes   place.     If  an    ulcer  existed  it  often   becoin 


skinned  over  by  the  regenerating  epithelium  even  before  the 
ficiency  has  yet  been  filled  np  by  the  growth  of  the  corneal  cells. 
In  the  cicatrisation  of  larger  ulcers  tfiere  is  also  in  all  cases  a  new 
fonnation  of  blood-vessels  (Fig.  207,  h),  which  run  to  the  ulcer  from 
the  conjunctival  limbus.  They  may  again  disappear  in  the  subse- 
quent course  of  the  process,  but  granular  brown  pigment  is  often 
left  beliind  in  the  scar. 

New  formation  of  blood-vessels  also  takes  place,  however,  should 
the  keratitis  become  more  chronic  or  frequently  recor.  The  conies 
may  then  eventually  become  permeated  with  vessels  in  its  entire 
extent,   the  condition    being    spoken   of  as  pannm   tenuis   or   /tannus 
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i-rn^nm  according  aa  the  vessels  occupy  the  superficial  parts  only 
or  the  deeper  parts  as  well.  The  veaaeh  ruu  ii  radiating  course, 
and  are  always  embedded  in  a  connective  tissue  more  or  less  rich 
in  cells. 

Wlien  a  corneal  ulcer  of  smaller  size  perforates  into  the  anterior 
cliamber,  the  iris  becomes  adherent,  and  forms  a  permanent  attach- 
ment to  the  site  of  the  perforation  (anitrior  ai/nr.chia,  Fig.   208,  g). 
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the  tissue  of  the  iris  often  j^rowing  into  the  corneal  cicatrix.  If, 
however,  a  larger  ulcer  ruptures,  the  result  is  prolapse  of  the  iris, 
and  here  also  the  prokpsed  part  (Fig.  208,  d).  whilst  at  the 
same  time  becoming  atrophic,  contracts  adhesions  to  the  corneal 
cicatrix,  its  tibres  merging  quite  imperceptibly  into  the  tissue  of 
the  scar.  Not  only  do  corneal  cicatrices  gradually  become  poorer  in 
cells  and  firmer,  but  lime-salts  or  colloid  masses  may  eventually  be 
deposited  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scars  resulting  from 
perforating  ulcers  are  sometimes  protruded  by  the  pressure  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  giving  rise  to  partial  or  total  cicatricial  staphyloma  of 
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the  eomeit.  From  this  coDililiou  we  must  distinguish  the  itKrato^dhua 
or  ktraioconm  [conical  cornea]  which  mostly  occars  as  the  result 
of  a  previous  iaflammation,  and  consists  in  a  hul'^nog  outward  nnd 
thinning  of  the  entire  cumea,  either  everywhere  siniultaneoualy  or 
commencing  in  the  centre. 
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Injlitmmation  uf  the  sclerotic,  txlcrUis,  which  is  much  less  fretiuent 
than  kerntitis  and  is  usually  associated  with  intlammaticia  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  (cornea,  iris,  and  choroid),  is  characterised  by 
small-celled  intiltration  of  the  tissue  (Fig.  210,  h),  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  siib-cnnjunctival  tisane  is  also 
frequently  implicated. 
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3.  Inflammation   of   the   Iria,  Ciliary    Body,  Choroid,   and    Vitreous 

Humour. ^lii  iwali;  iritis  {Fig.  209),  according  to  the  degree  uf  the 
iullamiiiatioii,  we  either  find  mere  siaall-celted  iiifiUrnlion  of  the 
tissue  of  the  iris  (sometimes  only  in  scHttered  foci  and  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  vessels),  or  iu  addition  to  this  the  endothelium 
covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  ia  raised  hy  a  fibrinous 
exudation,  while  a  similar  exudation,  to  which  the  pupillary  margin 
is  then  adherent,  is  also  present  in  both  anterior  and  posterior 
chambers  of  the  eye  (a  and  r).  Sometimes  small  luemorrhages  {b) 
are  also  observed  in  the  tissue  of  the  iris,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
the  cellular  infiltration  in  the  latter  may  even  take  on  the  character 
of  a  purulent  exudation. 

Even  in  acute  inflammations  a  part  of  the  iris-pigment  is  destroyed, 
esiwcially  that  in  the  spindle  cells-  In  the  chronic  inflammations, 
however,  this  destruction  ia  much  more  extensive  (though  again,  on 
the  other  hand,  growths  of  pigmented  cells  may  occur),  whilst  in 
additiou  the  iridal  connective  tissue  and  the  sphincter  pnpilhf  also 
undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy.  In  chronic  inflammation 
the  pupil  may  be  partially  or  completely  closed  by  vascular  con- 
nective-tissue membranes  {atresia  pupilla:). 

In  inflamvudion  of  the  ciliary  budi/,  cyclitis,  the  ciliary  processes 
are  found  to  be  especially  involved.  If  the  inflammation  is  of  a 
suppurative  character,  not  only  are  the  processes  infiltrated  with  pus 
corpuscles,  but  there  is  also  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  chambers  of 
the  eye.  In  other  cases  the  inflammation  has  a  more  plastic 
character,  i.e.,  it  leads  gradually  to  the  formation  of  fibrous  ex- 
crescences and  membranes,  which  extend  on  the  one  hand  into  the 
I»sterior  chamber  of  the  eye  and  to  the  iris,  on  the  other  into 
the  vitreous.  By  their  contraction  not  only  is  the  iris  dragged 
backwards,  but  detachment  of  the  retina  and  cataract  may  also  be 
caused.  The  inflammatory  changes  in  the  ciliary  muscle  are  less 
marked,  consisting  mainly  in  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue.  Should  the  inflammation  become  chronic, 
the  muscle-fibres  may  he  destroyed  by  fatty  degeneration. 

t'yclitis  frequcutly  occurs  sewndarUy  as  a  complication  of  iritis 
or  choroiditis  as  well  as  after  wounds,  especially  those  caused  by 
foreign  bodies  such  as  metallic  splinters.  In  the  latter  case  cyclitis 
of  the  other  eye  also  may  follow  after  a  variable  length  of  time 
{ayuqnUlutic  upWuxlviilii),  due.  as  is  alleged,  to  the  agency  of  bacteria, 
which  are  said  to  make  their  way  from  one  eye  to  the  other  by 
the  lymphatics  of  the  optic  nt-rvcH. 

Whilst  the  causation  of  acute  iritis  and  cyclitis  by  pathogeui'* 
bacteria  can  only  be  assumed   provisionally,  such  un   origiu   has 
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been  pretty  certainly  eGtAblished  tor  aeiitt:  cfuirouUlix.  This  occnra, 
that  is  to  say,  after  bacterial  infection  of  wounds  aud  ulcers  of  the 
coTuea,  and  also  iu  the  course  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  in 
pyiemic  processes,  especially  puerperal  fever  and  acute  endocarditis. 
In  cases  which  occurred  in  the  lattsr  way  it  has  been  possible  also 
to  detect  emboli  of  cocci  in  the  choroidal  vessels.  In  acit/c  in- 
flammation  of  the   choroid,   tibrinous    exudation   is   frequently  found 
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in  the  outer  pigmented  layers,  in  the  inner  layers  chiefly  cellular 
exudation.  Still,  a  fibrinous  or  even  a  purulent  exudation  (Fig. 
210,  c)  may  sometimes  Uc  present  also  in  the  chorio-capillaris, 
causing  a  total  detachment  of  the  retina  if  it  collects  in  any  great 
quantity. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  choi-oid  gives  rise  mostly  to  focal 
products,  wliich  at  the  cottimencement  consist  of  a  vascular  tissue 
of  round  or  spindle  cells,  but  later  change  into  fibrous  nodules. 
The  latter  are  usually  situated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  choroid. 
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and  then  contract  adhesions  with  the  retina  or  penetrate  into  it, 
the  rods  and  conea  and  outer  granule  layer  of  the  latter  becoming 
for  the  moat  part  destroyed,  whilst  the  pigmented  epithelium  fre- 
quently bei^ins  to  grow  but  is  in  many  caaea  transformed  into  a 
layer  of  colourless  cells  The  choroid  also  atrophies  in  the  area  of 
the  nodular  toci  and  sometimes  to  si  ch  a  degree  that  nothing  is 
left  of  It  but  ft  connective  tissue  almost    levoid  of  pigment      Lvent- 
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ually  a  formation  of  osseous  trabeculie  or  plates  of  spongy  bone,  or 
else  merely  deposits  of  lime,  may  take  place  in  the  tibrouB  out- 
growths, especially  when  the  choroiditis  has  also  led  to  atrophy  of 
the  bulb.  Besides  the  connective- tissue  outgrowths,  colloid  grains, 
or  lobulated  homogeneous  concentrically  laminated  excrescences, 
which  may  also  calcify,  are  further  found  on  the  elastic  membrane 
of  the  choroid  at  times. 

hiflijmmaium  of  tlis  vitreous  kumtmr  is  practically  always  serondary, 
r.g.,  ji8  the  result  of  a  oyclitia,  or  in  a  panophthalmitis.  In  either 
case  the  exudation  may  he  fibrinous  (Fig.  211,/)  or  purulent. 
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4.  InflammatiDi)  of  the   Retina. — Arult  retinitis  arises  fmm  cuases 

similar  to  those  of  acute  choroiditis,  and  also  readily  assumes  a  sup- 
purative character  (Fig.  211),  in  which  case  it  oFton  leads  to 
patiophlhiilmitis.  In  the  emjiolic  form  of  retiuitiu  it  has  also  been 
possible  to  recognise  cocci  in  the  blood-vessels  of  tlie  retiua. 
Amongst  tht"  chro/w  hiflftmmMionH  of  the  retina  that  form  ia 
the  greatest    frequenoy    and    importance   which    is    apt   to   occur  ( 
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nephritis,  especially  in  the  rhivnic  interstUiul  variety,  and  usually 
affects  both  eyes  (nephritic  or  alhuminnrie  retinitix).  The  following 
are  the  changes  found  in  this  condition : — Larger  or  smaller  (Fig. 
212,  i)  extravasations  of  blood,  rounded  or  in  stripes,  probably  the 
consequence  of  a  sclerosis  of  the  small  arteries  which  is  commonly 
present;  small-celled  perivascular  infiltrations,  and  partly  also  fibrinous 
exudation  Q/);  homogeneous  globules  and  masses  (/i)  in  the  external 
reticular  layer;  granule  cells  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  ;  and 
fatty  or  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells.     In  addition   to 
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this,  a  chronic  relinitiB  may  also  be  oLserved  in  uveal  intlammations 
{chwoufo-rdinitis),  in  which  case  the  process  eilher  occurs  diffusely 
in  the  inner  retinal  layers,  leading  to  inci'ease  iu  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  and  atrophy  of  the  nervous  elements,  or  else  attacks 
the  outer  layers  focally  and  then  coexists  more  or  less  witli  the 
disseminated  chronic  choroiditis  described  on  pp.  410-11. 

Retinitis  pigiMntom,  which  uauiiUy  affects  both  eyes  and  spreads 
from  before  backwards,  is  distinguished  above  all  by  the  presence 
of  abundant  pigment  in  the  wall  and  also  in  the  lumen  of  the 
blood-vessels,  where  it  lies  in  cells  of  vuriuble  shape ;  and  further- 
more, by  gradually  increasinR  thickening  of  the  connective- tissue 
stroma,  by  sclerosis  and  obliteration  of  the  blood-vessels,  by  pro- 
gressive atrophy  of  the  pigmented  epithelium,  and,  at  last,  of  all 
the  nervous  elements  of  the  rutins.  Under  the  name  of  ketmor- 
rluigic  retinitis  we  describe  the  occurrence  of  retinal  hieniorrhages, 
which  are  especially  iipt  to  take  place  in  the  external  reticular  and 
nerve-fibre  layers  in  pernicious  auieniia,  lenc^iuia,  degenerations  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  so  furtli. 

6.  Inflammation  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  Optic  Vemtia.—InJfam?nntion  of 
the  optic  pcijiillii,  jxijiillilis,  may  auLonqinny  any  more  intense  retinitis, 
but  especially  the  uephriiii;  form.  U  may  ulao,  however,  be  the  con- 
seijuence  of  a  so-called  i-hokM  disc,  i.e.,  a  venous  stasis  in  the  papilla 
such  as  is  apt  to  occnr  when  the  venous  return  is  impeded  in 
consequence  of  disturbances  either  inside  or  outside  the  eyehalL  In 
this  case  not  only  do  we  find  great  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  small  eNtravasations  of  blood  in  the  papilla,  but  the  nerve-fibres 
are  also  forced  apart  by  serum,  and  small  round  cells  are  accumulated 
along  the  blood-vesaele.  Eventually  hyperplasia  of  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres  may  result. 

Iiijlammntion  of  the  trunk  of  tli-r  (rpHc  nitrve  either  attacks  the 
sheaths  (jM-nneuritis)  or  the  nerve  itself  (inierstitmt  Tieuriiis),  In 
the  former  case  serous  or  fibrinous  exudation  is  found  in  the  inter- 
vaginal  space  of  the  nerve ;  in  the  latter,  email-celled  infiltration  of 
the  interstitial  connec^live  tissue,  winch  may  then  lead  to  thickening 
of  it  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve-librps. 

6.  Inflammation  of  the  Xntire  Eyeball^  Viao^bDMlmiia.—fliij'piiraiive 
jHnu/fiht/MlmUi*  commences  in  the  coruea,  uveal  tract,  or  retina,  and 
is  probably  always  of  bacterial  origin.  Aa  by  decrees  all  three 
coats  of  the  eye  (especially  the  choroiil,  Fig.  211,  c),  as  well  an 
the  vitreous  humour,  become  densely  infiltrated  with  round  cells, 
tlie  bulb  is  transformed  into  an  abscess-cavity.  The  pus  eventually 
bursts  out  through  the  cornea  or  sclerotic,  whereupon  shrivelling  of 
the  Iiulb  (j'/i/hinix  hi'Un)  I'usues;  that   is  tf)   say,   the   cavity   of  the 
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eye  fills  up  with  granulation  tissue,  which  gradually .  changes  into 
a  partially  pigmented  cicatricial  tissue,  and  may  still  include  isolated 
atrophic  vestiges  of  the  coats  of  the  eye ;  whilst  the  sclerotic  is 
usually  greatly  thickened.  Formation  of  osseous  tissue,  or  deposit 
of  calcareous  concretions,  in  the  interior  of  phthisical  bulbs  is  not 
uncommon. 

GUmcoma  may  be  regarded  as  a  chronic  inflammatory  morbid 
condition,  the  essential  symptom  of  which  is  increase  in  the  intra- 
ocular pressure.  According  as  the  eye  attacked  by  the  process  was 
previously  normal  or  already  diseased  we  distinguish  a  primary  and 
a  secondary  glaucoma,  and  according  as  the  process  itself  occurs 
with  or  without  pronounced  inflammatory  phenomena,  an  inflam- 
matory and  a  simple  glaucoma  respectively.  The  causes  of  glaucoma 
have  not  yet  been  fully  made  clear.  While  some  lay  chief  stress 
on  an  inflammatory  tissue-growth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canal 
of  Schlemm,  in  consequence  of  which  obliteration  of  the  so-called 
spaces  of  Fontana  and  soldering  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea  are  alleged  to  take  place  with  the  result  of  raising  the  intra- 
ocular pressure,  others  see  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  pressure  in  a 
chronic  choroiditis,  or  in  an  obstruction  of  the  venae  vorticosa?  by 
blood-platelet  thrombi  or  proliferating  endothelial  cells.  The  most 
significant  phenomenon  resulting  from  the  increase  of  pressure  is 
eaxavatio7i  or  cupping  of  the  optic  papUlu.  The  lamina  cribrosa  being 
the  weakest  part  of  the  bulbar  capsule  is  the  first  to  give  way 
before  the  increased  pressure,  and  this  is  then  followed  by  atrophy 
of  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  papilla.  At  a  later  period  the  nervous 
layer  of  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve  itself  are  attacked  by 
atrophy,  whilst  sclerosis  or  hyaline  degeneration  occurs  in  the  blood- 
vessels. In  the  cornea  there  results  in  many  cases  a  very  transitory 
oedema,  which  manifests  itself  by  the  presence  of  droplets  arranged 
in  succession  in  rosary  form  between  the  epithelial  cells,  and  of 
fissure-like  cavities  in  the  corneal  substance. 

7.  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids.— Inflammation  of  the  margin  of 
the  lids,  ciliary  (or  marginal)  blepharitis,  may  take  the  form  of  acne, 
eczema,  or  seborrhcea.  In  the  first  form  of  disease  the  focus  of 
inflammation  involving  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair- follicles  is 
known  as  hordeolum ;  in  the  second,  purulent  infiltrations  occur  in 
the  papiUse,  which  on  the  one  hand  advance  into  the  epidermis, 
giving  rise  to  minute  ulcers  with  formation  of  crusts,  on  the  other 
penetrate  into  the  root-sheaths  of  the  cilia  and  cause  the  latter  to 
fall  out. 

Amongst  the  inflammations  of  th^^  conjunctiva  that  described  by 
some  as  phlyctenular  or  lymphatic  conjunctivitis,  by  others  as   eczema 
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of  (he  conjunctiva,  is  the  moat  frequent.  In  this  disease  there  form 
in  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  especially  at  tlie  conjunctival  limljtis,  small 
vesicle-like  efflorescences,  which  consist  of  circumscribed  subepithelial 
aggregations  of  small  round  cells,  anJ  soon  change  into  minute  flat 
ulcers.     They  may  be  present  at  the  same  time  on  the  cornea  also. 

jicHie  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is  characterised  by  increased  secretion 
and  by  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  subepithelial  tissue  of  the 
conjunctiva.  The  secretion  contains  desquamated  epithelial  cells  in 
a  state  of  mucoufl  degeneration,  and  leucocytes.  If  the  latter  are 
met  with  in  great  abundance,  the  secretion  is  said  to  be  hlmjiorrho-ie. 

Gmuyrrhttal  conpinclivitis,  which  is  most  frequently  observed  in 
new-bom  infants  (optkalvwblmnwThaa  neonatorum),  is  caused  by  the 
Gimocoectis.  T\w  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva  appears  more  or  less 
densely  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  especially  in  tlie  superficial  layers, 
and  the  epithelium  is  desquamated  and  replaced  by  a  layer  ol  pus 
corpuscles,  which  are  jiartially  laden  with  gonococci  The  latter 
are  restricted  in  their  distribution  in  the  conjunctiva  to  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  subepithelial  connective  tissue,  in  which  they  are 
arranged  in  rows  or  rounded  aggregations  between  the  bundles  of 
fibres  The  inflammation  frequently  extends  to  the  cornea,  and  then 
leads  to  the  formation  of  ulcers,  which  readily  break  through  into 
the  anterior  chamber. 

Crotij)t/u3  and  diphtheritic  canpinctivitis,  which  prftcticatly  never 
occur  except  in  the  course  of  diphtheria,  lead  to  the  formation  of 
false  membranes  having  the  same  structure  as  those  on  other 
mucous  membranes  attacked  by  tliis  disease.  The  diphtheria  bacillus 
can  be  recognised  constantly  in  them,  at  least  at  the  connuencement 
of  the  process,  whilst  in  addition  to  this  the  Strrptoa-ccus  pyogenes 
also  effects  a  lodgment  at  a  later  period.  In  this  form  of  con- 
junctivitis the  cornea  likewise  is  frequently  implicated  in  the  procesa 
{Fig.  213).  Its  tissue  (h)  is  then  not  uncommonly  found  to  be 
necrotic  to  a  considerable  depth,  whilst  the  juice-canaliculi  {«)  of 
the  superficial  layeis  are  filled  with  bacteria  (diphtheria  bacilli  and 
streptococci),  and  the  iwrtions  of  the  cornea  adjacent  to  the  necrotic 
tissue  are  infiltrated  with  pus  cella,  the  nuclei  of  which  partially 
show  granular  degeneration  (c). 

Amongst  the  chrt»tie  injlammatiana  of  the  conjunctiva  the  most 
important  is  trachoma  or  granviar  conjunciivitis,  whose  limits  as  a 
morbid  entity  are  certainly  not  quite  stationary,  some  describing 
every  hypertrophic  conjunctivitis  as  trachoma,  whereas  others  see  the 
essence  of  the  process  in  the  existence  of  the  so-called  trachoma- 
granvles.  Micro-organisms,  and  of  various  kinds,  have  already  been 
found    repeatedly    in    trachoma,    but    whether    they    have    a    causal 
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import  or  not  is  absolntely  uiicertuin.  The  process  first  attncVs  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva,  afterwards  also  the  tarsus,  bulbar  conjunctiva, 
nnJ  cornea,  Hietiologically  we  find  not  only  a  diffuse  small-celled 
infiltmtiou  of  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue,  but  in 
addition  to  this,  especially  in  the  conjunctival  fomicea,  sharply  cir- 
cumscribed small-celled  growths  resembling  follicles — the  so-called 
traelioma-i/ranidi-s.  With  royard  to  these,  of  course,  it  must  not 
be  foi^otten  that  follicle-like  structures  may  sometimes  be  pi-esent 
normally  in  the  lower  fornix.  The  epithelium  is  next  thickened, 
and  sometimes  forms  very  deep  depressions,  Iw-tween  which  the 
papilla',  enlarged  and  infiltrated  with  cells,  jut  forward  more  fir  less 
prominently.      Should  the  epithelial  depressions  become  closed  over^ 
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cysts  are  formed.  The  trachoma-granules  may  eventually  change 
into  connective  tissue,  and  the  conjunctiva  in  general  gradually 
assume  a  cicatricial  character.  If  now  the  tarsus  and  the  Meibomian 
glands  also  atrophy,  the  final  result  is  a  drawing  inwards  nf  the 
cilia,  or  even  the  formation  of  an  entro^mn.  The  cornea  participates 
in  the  process  by  the  development  of  a  pannus,  which  gradually 
advances  from    the  margin   towards  the  (.'cntre. 

8.  Infective  Grannlomata,,  New-formations,  and  Parasites.— 7'u2>«r- 
culosis  most  frequently  takes  the  form  of  miliary  tubercle  of  the 
choroid,  an  almost  constant  phenomenon  in  general  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  Besides  this,  the  chalazion  should  also  be  raeutioued, 
which  is  a  Braall  tubercular  new-growth  in  the  area  of  the  Meilramian 
glands,  and  consists  of  a  granulation   tissue  composed  in  larger  part 
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of  epithelioid  cells  and  in  smaller  part  of  leucocyiea.  in  which  may 
also  be  embedded  discrete  epithelioid-celled  tubercles  containing  giant 
ciiUs,  The  syphiloma  is  observed  with  greatest  frequency  in  the  iris, 
where  it  forms  nodules  perceptible  with  the  naked  eye,  or  at  all 
liveuts  with  the  microscope,  and  which  consist  of  vascularised  granu- 
lation tissue.  Giant  cells  and  syphihtic  disease  of  the  vessels  (p.  206) 
can  also  be  made  out  at  timea  in  the  larger  nodules. 

Of  liimonrs  proper  should  be  mentioned  the  epithelioma,  which  is 
most  fre<iuently  situated  at  the  junction  of  conjunctiva  and  cornea ; 
thL'  glioma,  which  is  commonly  wont  to  occur  in  the  retina,  though 
only  at  the  earliest  age ;  and,  finally,  the  sarcoma.  The  last  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  choroid,  when  it  is  usually  pigmented,  and  is 
composed  either  of  spindle-cells  alone  or  of  spindle-cells  and  round 
cells.  Less  frequently  it  forms  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  when 
its  growth  spreads  all  over  the  area  of  the  latter  beneath  the 
epithelium,  constituting,  when  it  has  reached  a  larger  size,  the  so- 
called  staphyloma  ractmoaum. 

Of  animal  parasites,  Oysiicerevs  eellulostr  is  met  with  in  the  eye, 

Katliodi. — The  ileffeneratiBe  chatign  (fatty,  colloid,  niid  amyloid  degeneration, 
cak'iliuiitioii,  etc.)  may  be  partially  examined  even  in  fraU  prepafatiun*  after  the 
iihuhI  metlioda  (see  Part  II.,  Chapter  I.).  In  other  cases  hardming  is  done  as  a 
rule  iii  MUller'a  fluid,  followed  bv  alcohol.  When  the  globe  of  the  eye  ie  immersed 
in  its  entirety,  a  cut  shoulil  be  made  into  its  utjianle  at  one  spot,  in  order  tliat 
the  hardening  fluid  may  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior. 

Ill  embedding,  if  the  relative  iKwitionn  of  the  individual  parts  are  to  be  retaioed 
as  far  as  possible,  celloidin  must  be  UBed  ;  otherwise  jiaraffin  embedding  ia  also 
nduiiasible.  For  examining  the  degenerative  process  in  the  optic  nerw  the  metbodi 
given  on  pp.  351-3  suffice.  Otherwise  the  sections  are  staine*!  with  hfematoiylin 
and  eusin,  or  picro-lithium-cnrmine.  For  examining  for  bacteria  the  methods 
detailed  in  Part  IL,  Chapter  V.,  are  to  be  employed. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  EAR 
(By  Dr.  B.  Gomperz.) 

L— THE  EXTERNAL  EAR 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Auricle. — The  morbid  changes  in  the  skin  of  the 
auricle  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  skin  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  commoner  tumours  of  the  auricle,  fibroma  and  keloid  in  the 
lobule,  as  well  as  carcinomu,  also  present  no  peculiarities. 

The  chief  histological  changes  calling  for  notice  are  those  in  the 
auricular  cartilage.  This  cartilage,  normally  of  the  reticular  variety, 
is  not  at  all  uncommonly  found  in  a  state  of  hyaline  or  mucous 
degeneration  in  old  persons,  or  in  younger  individuals  reduced  by 
exhausting  diseases.  In  this  condition  the  intercellular  fibrous  net- 
work has  completely  disappeared,  and  the  cartilage  capsules  aie  no 
longer  distinct  from  the  interstitial  substance,  which  latter  has  become 
hyaline  and  may  go  on  to  softening,  usually  after  undergoing  fibrillary 
cleavage.  Fissures  and  cavities  now  frequently  develop,  which  are 
filled  with  a  mucinous  mass  and  in  many  cases  contain  vascular 
connective  tissue  advancing  from  the  perichondrium,  as  well  as  villous 
outgrowths  on  their  walls.  A  further  pathological  process  described 
as  taking  place  in  the  auricle  is  the  new  formation  of  vessels  in  the 
otherwise  non-vascular  cartilage,  but  this  only  occurs  in  combination 
with  hyaline  degeneration  or  with  development  of  enchondromata. 

The  name  cnchondroma  is  given  to  small  nodules  in  the  auricular 
cartilage,  having  a  lobulated  structure,  and  in  the  lobes  of  which 
hyaline  tubes  may  be  present  similar  to  those  in  the  so-called 
cylindroma.  Instead  of  these  tubes  there  are  often  found  aggregations 
of  cells  ranged  lengthwise,  or  a  network  of  delicate  stellate  cells, 
which  are  embedded  in  a  hyaline  interstitial  substance.  All  three 
changes  have  been  spoken  of  as  influences  predisposing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  otha^matomata — a  supposition  which  seems  confirmed   by  the 
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discovery  in  the  latter  of  dismtegrated  portions  of  enchondroiiia  and 
pieces  of  cartilage  in  a  state  of  hyaline  ilegenenition,  as  well  as  of 
growth  of  the  vessels  in  the  portions  of  cartilage  adjoining.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  aural  hieniatoma  may  also 
form,  as  the  result  of  injury,  when  the  cartilage  is  healthy.  Forma- 
tion of  cysts  in  the  auricle  has  likewise  been  held  to  be  connected 
with  softening  in  the  cartilage. 

In  the  auricular  cartilage  of  persons  suffering  from  gout,  nodules 
composed  of  deposited  urates  have  been  found  (tiyphi).  Further- 
more, mlcificfi.lions  in  the  auricular  cartilage  are  not  rare,  and,  lastly, 
oagijuation,  in  which  well-formed  bone  with  medullary  spaces  and 
Haversian  canals  may  be  found,  appears  partly  as  a  senile  change  and 
partly  as  a  sequela  of  intlammatory  processes — sucli,  for  example,  as 
perichondritis. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  Sxtemal  Auditory  Heatne,  Otitis  externa. — 
Inflammations  in  this  situation  coiTespond,  at  least  in  their  histological 
details,  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  skin.  At  the  commencement 
there  is  dilatation  both  of  the  superficial  vessels  and  lymphatics  and 
of  those  running  in  the  periosteal  and  perichondria!  layera,  together 
with  emigration  of  white  blood-cells ;  whilst  in  severer  cases  there 
may  be  hiemorrhages  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and 
later  abundant  infiltration  with  round  cells,  and  dilatation  also  of 
the  blood-vessels  which  pass  into  the  bone.  In  the  formation  of 
hiemorrhagic  vesicles,  which  occurs  exclusively  in  the  bony  part  of 
the  meatus,  we  find  the  upper  layer  of  the  epidermis  raised  from 
the  rete  Malpighii  by  a  copious  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  layers 
of  cells  in  the  rete  broken  up.  As  excitants  of  the  /uruticulnr  in- 
Jtammation  of  the  meatus.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and  alhus 
have  been  found  in  the  pus,  and  in  one  instance  also  Bacillus 
pyocyaitevn. 

In  the  diseased  condition  known  as  croupous  infiammatiun  of  the 
meatus  fibrinous  exudations  are  present,  which  take  the  form  partly 
of  tubidar  deposits  on  the  bony  wall  of  the  meatus,  partly  of  solid 
plugs  completely  filling  up  its  lumen.  These  consist  of  a  delicate 
fibrinous  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  entangled  abundant 
round  cells  and  finely-granular  masses,  together  with  flat  epithelial 
cells  and  cocci.  These  exudations  usually  occur  in  connection  with 
perforative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  and  with  furuncles,  also 
after  removal  of  cholesteatomata  of  the  meatus,  and  in  otomycosis. 

Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mentus.  which  develops  in  some 
cases  by  extension  of  a  naso-phnryngeal  diphtheria  to  the  tympanic 
cavity,  in  others  by  infection  of  the  meatus  through  a  wound,  ie 
accompanied   by  formation   of   aimilar    but   firmly   adherent   deposits. 
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which  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be  composed  of  fibres  felted 
together  to  form  a  network,  and  interspersed  with  round  cells. 

The  products  of  inflammation  deposited  in  the  soft  part  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus  are  for  the  most  part  reabsorbed,  but  may 
also  cause  thickenings  in  the  lining  of  the  meatus  and  constrictions, 
by  the  new  formation  of  connective  tissue.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  growth  of  granulations,  which  may  increase  into  polypi,  to  take 
place  in  the  course  of  inflammations  of  the  meatus ;  and  by  contact 
of  the  granulating  surfaces  in  the  narrow  canal,  bands,  strings,  and 
septa  of  connective  tissue  may  form,  and  atresia  of  the  meatus  even 
may  be  the  result.  Formation  of  new  bone  under  the  periosteum 
may  lead  in  some  cases  to  osseovs  atresia,  in  others  to  formation 
of  exostoses.  Besides  these,  osteomata  have  also  been  observed,  which 
had  developed  by  osseous  transformation  of  the  proliferated  connective 
tissue  of  the  skin  lining  the  meatus,  or  by  ossification  of  polypoid 
tumours. 

Cholesteaiomaious  plugs  are  often  found  in  the  external  meatus 
with  a  perfectly  intact  tympanum.  They  are  cylindrical  or  globular 
white  masses,  with  the  gloss  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  consisting  of 
lamellae  of  horny  epidermis  in  which  masses  of  crystals  of  choles- 
tearin  and  fatty  acid  are  embedded,  the  lamellae  being  cased  one 
inside  the  other  like  the  scales  of  ati  onion.  On  their  removal 
the  wall  of  the  meatus  is  found  either  lined  with  a  delicate  scar-like 
membrane,  or  granulating  and  covered  with  fibrinous  exudation.  The 
majority  of  these  formations  owe  their  existence  to  a  desquamative 
inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  meatus,  marked  by  abundant  pro- 
liferation as  well  as  speedy  cornification  and  shedding  of  the 
epidermis. 

Little  is  known  of  the  changes  in  the  cartilage  of  the  meatus. 
Normally  of  the  reticular  variety,  there  are  often  found  in  it  hyaline 
spots  and  fibrillary  degeneration  going  on  to  formation  of  cavities. 
Further,  in  elderly  persons  calcification  and  new-formation  of  true 
bone  (partly  as  the  result  of  perichondritis,  partly  as  a  senile  change) 
have  frequently  been  observed. 

3.  New-formations  and  Parasites  of  the  External  Meatus.— -Amongst 
the  new-formations  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  external  meatus 
are  the  polypi,  which  usually  have  their  roots  in  the  dermic  cover- 
ing of  the  osseous  portion.  The  polypoid  new  growths  situated  in 
the  cartilaginous  meatus  are  granulation-tissue  tumours  proceeding 
from  abscesses  or  sinuses  which  lead  to  carious  or  necrotic  bone.  The 
true  polypi,  ix,,  the  polypoid  tumours  clothed  with  epithelium,  con- 
sist partly  of  a  round-celled  tissue  and  partly  of  compact  or  loose, 
frequently  oedematous  connective  tissue.     Cystic  cavities  often  exist 
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in  them  near  the  surface,  being  formed  by  partial  aclhesiou  of  the 
edges  of  depressions.  The  epithelium  covering  these  polypi  is  mostly 
horny  at  the  aurface  and  often  pushes  bulky  cones  towards  tlie  centre ; 
but  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  meatus,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  is  more 
delicate  and  is  cylindrical.  The  vascularity  of  polypi  of  the  meatus 
is  in  most  cases  less  than  that  of  polypi  which  have  their  root  in 
the  tympanic  cavity. 

AdenoriuUa  of  the  sebaceous  glands  are  rather  rare.  They  are 
tumours  in  which  there  is  extensive  new  formation  of  glandular 
elements  showing  all  the  characters  of  normal  glands. 

Of  vegetable  pnrasites,  moulds  are  not  uncommonly  present  in  the 
external  meatus,  both  under  normal  and  pathological  conditions,  and 
either  behave  quite  indifferently,  or  else  excite  inflammation.  They 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  genus  Aspergillus,  less  often  to  the 
genera  Eurotium  and  Mucor,  whilst  in  very  rare  cases  representatives 
of  still  other  varieties  of  moulds  have  also  been  found.  Disregarding 
some  quite  isolated  cases  where  the  membrnna  tympani  was  per- 
meated by  the  mycelium  of  the  moulds,  the  latter  do  not  penetrate 
into  the  living  tissue,  but  merely  form  a  coating  over,  or  occur  in 
the  interior  of,  plugs  of  cerumen ;  or  they  rest  on  the  surface  of 
the  denuded  rete  or  of  the  corium,  without  entering  the  latter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  may  grow  so  as  to 
include  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mycelium. 


[i.    THE  MEMBRANA  TYUPANI. 

4.  Inflammation. — The  inflammations  of  the  tympauic  membrane 
do  not  at  all  stages  form  subject-matter  for  histological  investigation, 
but  usually  only  in  the  more  advanced  grades  and  in  membranes 
which  have  been  attacked  by  an  inflammation  starting  from  the 
tympanic  ca^-ity.  In  the  outer  or  cutaneous  layer  tliere  speedily 
sets  in  proliferation  aud  desquamation  of  the  uppermost  strata  of 
the  epithelium,  with  thickening  of  the  rete  Malpighii  and  especially 
of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  latter  of  which  is 
seen  to  be  infiltrated  with  round  cells  and  traversed  by  dilated 
vessels  filled  to  distension  with  blood.  The  inner  or  mucous 
layer  shows  the  like  changes  together  with  dilatation  of  the 
lymphatics,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is 
many  times  increased.  The  substantia  propria  of  the  latter,  however, 
is  found  unchanged  in  moderate  degrees  of  inflammation,  and  it  is 
only  in  more  intense  degrees  that  its  fibres  appear  thickened, 
swollen,  and  separated  into  bundles  by  the  deposit  in  its  substance 
of  nests  of  round  cells,  which,  with  further  increase  in  the  intensity 
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of  the  procesB,  also  break  down  into  masses  (Fig.  214).  Micro- 
oi^aniama,  which  are  the  specific  excitants  of  the  inflammation,  may 
be  found  in  all  the  layers,  those  demonstrated  up  to  the  present 
being  Bacillus  pneumonite  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

The  highest  degrees  of  inflammation  lead  to  the  formation  of 
hemorrhagic  vesicles  on  the  tympanic  membrane,  owing  to  bcemor- 
rhage  between  the  cutis  and  epidermis;  to  the  development  of 
abscesses,  sometimes  in  all  the  layers,  sometimes  only  between 
cutis  and  epidermis ;  and  finally  to  per/oraiion  of  Ike  membrane 
by  necrotic  breaking  down  of  circumscribed  patches,  in  which  latter 
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process  the  inflammatory  excitants  are  also  in  every  case  concerned, 
having  wandered  into  the  tissue  and  multiplying  there.  In  sections 
through  the  membrane  which  include  the  edge  of  the  perforation, 
the  substantia  propria  is  found  in  acute  caaes  to  be  projecting 
beyond  the  dermic  and  mucous  layers,  and  to  be  flbriUated,  the 
apices  of  the  fibres  being  broken  down  into  fine  granules.  In  old 
perforations,  on  the  other  band,  the  substantia  propria  is  usually 
turned  inwards  and  skinned  over  by  the  regenerating  rete  Malpighii, 
In  the  course  of  those  inflammations  the  apertures  may  close,  or 
else  may  enlarge  and  lead  to  almost  complete  destruction  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  which  takes  place  with  especial  rapidity  in  the 
otitis  of  scarlatina.  After  the  arrest  of  the  inflammation,  complete 
restoration  to  the  normal  condition  is  no  rarity.  More  frequently, 
however,  there  are  left  thickenings  of  all  the  layers,  increase  in  the 
bulk  of  the  epidermic  layer,  augiiieutatiou  of  the  submucous  and 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  varicose  dilatations  of  the  lymphatics, 
and  deposit  of  little  masses  of  fat  in  the  epithelium  of  the  mucosa 
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and  in  Uie  fibrcB  of  the  substantia  propria.  On  the  outer  mrfuce 
of  the  membrane  also  there  remain,  as  residua  of  chronic  indamnia- 
tioDs,  villi  measiiriiig  0'037  to  0'25  mm.  in  length  and  0'045  mm. 
in  breadth,  which  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  fibrillated  connective 
tissue  with  a  capillary  loop  and  covered  sonietiniea  with  cylindrical 
and  sometimes  with  squamous  epithelium.  On  the  inner  mrfmt  of 
the  membra n a  tympani  similar  changes  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  middle  ear  are  uften  found  as  the  result  of  chronic  intlamma- 
tion,  and  are  described  as  poh/itoiU  kypertroplnj.  In  this  condition 
we  have  polypi  of  extraordinary  minuteness,  not  more  than  1  mm. 
in  length,  connected  with  the  mucous  membrane  by  a  stalk  or  by 
a  broad  bridge,  and  which  always  originate  in  the  subepithelial 
layer  and  contain  abundant  lymphoid  cells  in  a  connective-tissue 
network. 

In  the  tympanic  membranes  of  ears  which  have  been  demonstrably 
the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation  a  thick  layer  of  finely  fibrillated 
wavy  connective  tissue  may  often  be  observed,  replacing  the  broad 
band-like  radial  fibres  of  the  substantia  propria,  with  their  glassy 
homogeneous  appearance.  By  deposit  of  lime-salts  in  iiiHammatory 
foci  plate-like  patches  of  rtdcijicatioii  may  form  in  the  membrane, 
invoK-ing  merely  any  one  of  the  layers,  or  two,  or  all  of  them. 
These  patches  take  a  particularly  deep  stain,  and  contain  calcium 
carbonate  and  phosphate  in  the  forDi  partly  of  dust  or  granides, 
and  partly  of  crystals.  They  also  contain  black  or  blackish-brown 
pigment,  which  is  accumulated  in  stripes  or  rounded  clusters,  or  in 
stellate  and  spindle-shaped  cells.  Only  rarely  does  the  entire  mem- 
brane undergo  calcification.  Bone-cor|niscles  with  numerous  fine 
processes  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  tissue  of  the  tympanic 
membrane,  but  not  as  yet  Haversian  canals  and  systems  of  lamella- 
such  as  exist  in  normal  bone. 

Pa-foraiions  of  the  membrana  tympani,  when  they  are  small  and 
when  the  inflammatory  process  has  lasted  only  a  short  time,  may 
heal  up  without  leaving  a  trace.  They  may,  however,  persist  for 
life  independently  of  their  size,  of  which  fact  an  explanation  has 
been  discovered  in  a  growth  of  the  epidermic  layer  to  the  tympanic 
side  of  the  membrane.  Too  strong  traction  by  the  tensor  tympani, 
invohing  increased  tension  of  the  membrane  and  therewith  less 
favourable  nutritive  conditions,  may  also  participate.  In  many 
cases  the  apertures  heal  with  formation  of  distinct  cicatrices,  which 
mostly  consist  of  a  dermic  and  a  mucous  layer  having  a  scanty 
amount  of  connective  tissue  interposed  between  them,  whilst  the 
substantia  propria  is  restored  only  in  the  rarest  cases  (Fig.   215). 

5.  Infective  Oranolomata  and  New-formations.— In    tulerculosis    of 
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the  middle  ear  the  tympanic  inembraDe  is  implicated  almost  as 
a  rule.  At  the  earliest  stages  miliary  tubercles  io filtrate  the 
mucous  layer,  and  aoon  not  only  does  the  mucous  membrane  over 
them  ulcerate,  but,  as  the  tubercle  bacilli  wander  outwards  through 
the  substantia  propria,  destruction  of  the  entire  membrane  is  in 
most  cases  brought  about.  Its  disintegration  may  be  complete  within 
a  few  days. 

New-formationa  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  apart  from  polypi,  are 
rather  rare.  Usually  the  membrane  merely  shares  in  tumours 
of  the  meatus  or  tympanic  cavity,  or  the  tumours  originate  in  the 
handle  of  the  malleus.  The  polypi  which  arise  from  the  membrane 
may   have  their  root  in   any   of  its  layers.      They   are  chiefly  soft 


fibromata,  which  are  marked  by  their  peculiar  benignity  and  by  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  made  to  shrivel  up.  The  cause  of  the 
latter  has  been  found  to  be  growth  of  the  endothelium  in  the 
vessels  supplying  them,  leading  to  obliteration. 

The  so-called  pearl-f&rmat-ums  on  ihe  tympanic  membrane  consist 
of  brightly-shining  white  globules  in  the  epidermic  layer  of  the  size 
of  millet-seed,  which  are  usually  multiple — as  many  as  eight  may 
be  situated  on  the  membrane — and  are  composed  either  of  homy 
epithelial  cells  only,  or  of  cholestearin  crystals  and  molecular  detritus. 
Genuine  cholesteatomata  in  the  substance  of  the  membrana  have  also 
been  described.  The  majority  of  the  cholesteatomatous  formations 
observed  in  the  membrana  may  be  considered  connected  with  the 
occurrence  of  growths  of  the  Malpifihian  layer.  Cones  grow  from 
the  latter  into  the  deeper  parts,  and  may  there  become  constricted 
off  and  then  undergo  homy  transformation. 

III.    THE  MIDDLE  EAR. 
6.  Diseases  of  the  Middle    Bar.— The   mucous    membrane    of    the 
middle    ear,   which,   beginning    from    the    Eustachian   tube,   forme    a 
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continuoua  lining  for  all  the  aivities  of  this  section,  is  the  structure 
primarily  attiicked  by  the  excitants  of  inflammalion,  the  cartilaginous 
and  bony  walls  beneath  it  only  becoming  affected  secondarily.  The 
morbid  conditions  corae  into  existence  either  by  continuity,  extending 
from  the  uaao-phnryngeal  mucous  membrane  to  that  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  thence  into  the  tympanic  cavity ;  or  in  consequence  of 
the  entrance  of  specific  micro-oi^nisms  into  the  tympanum  through 
ihe  crtrtfl/  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Less  commonly  they  develop 
owing  to  access  of  infective  germs  by  way  of  the  circulation  or 
from  the  external  meatus. 

7.  DiseaaeB  of  the  Eustacbian  Tube. — In  the  mrVtiage  of  the  tube 
mlmf/Mtwn  and  asmjicatioii  may  take  place  as  sequelje  of  long- 
protracted  disorders  of  nutrition  and  inflammations.  The  presence 
of  fibrous  instead  of  hyaline  cartilage  should  probably  not  be  regarded 
as  pathological. 

All  hiflamTfMlionJi  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  naso-pharynx 
may  spread  to  that  of  the  Eustachian  tube  by  extension  through 
the  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  latter,  inducing  great  congestion  of  the 
vessels,  as  well  aa  multiplication  of  the  lymphoid  cells  (which  are 
present  in  abundance  in  the  mucous  membrane  even  under  normal 
circumstances),  and  also  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  submucosa. 
The  epithelial  layer  at  the  same  time  becomes  thickened  and  shows 
partly  fatty  degeneration  and  partly  desquamation  of  its  cellular 
elements.  As  the  process  runs  its  course,  thickening  or  condensation 
of  the  submucous  connective  tissue  often  occui-s,  resulting  in  con- 
strictions of  the  lumen  of  the  tube ;  though  mdrnhtg  of  the  lumen 
may  take  place,  omng  to  shrinkage  of  the  connective  tissue,  in 
which  case,  the  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands  being  also  compressed, 
dilatation  and  atrophy,  and  finally  complete  destruction,  of  the  glan- 
dular cavities  are  found.  In  cases  of  chronif-  diffuse  inflammation 
the  normal  ciliated  cylindrical  is  changed  into  a  stratified  squamous 
epithelium,  infiltrated  with  droplets  of  fat. 

In  tuhermhisis,  tubercles  with  giant  cells  and  tubercle  bacilli  have 
often  been  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bony,  more  rarely 
of  the  cartilaginous,  part  of  the  tube.  Of  nfic-formaHonn,  poli/pi  of 
the  mucous  membrane  have  been  recognised  in  the  tube ;  and  in 
carcinoma  of  the  tongue  and  upper  jaw,  cancawi*  noduUs  have 
been  observed  in  the  membranous  part  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cartihi^, 

8.  Inflammation  of  the  Tympanic  Cavity,  Otitis  Media. — In  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  mcmhrtnie  the  subepithelial  layer  is  the  part 
moat  extensively  affected,  whilst  the  periosteal  layer  does  not  show 
itself  implicated  until   later.     Acute  inflammations   are   accompanied 
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by  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  by  small  extravasations  of  blood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  latter,  and  by  serous  infiltration  of  the  subepithelial 
layer.  In  their  further  course  we  find  round-celled  infiltration  of 
this  layer  and  then  also  of  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  and  in 
many  cases  outpouring  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  into  the  tissue  of 
the  latter  and  upon  its  surface.  The  epithelial  layer  is  thickened 
by  proliferation  of  the  basal  stratum,  and  partially  undergoing 
desquamation;  and  lastly  a  great  increase  takes  place  in  the. thick- 
ness of  the  mucosa  in  consequence  of  abundant  formation  of  cells 
in  its  tissue,  in  which  no  stroma  can  any  longer  be  recognised. 
At  this  stage  the  epithelium  desquamates  in  its  greater  extent 

The  contents  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  when  the  inflammation  is  of 
slight  degree,  consist  of  a  serous  or  mucous  fluid  containing  but  few 
cells.  In  more  intense  inflammation,  however,  this  fluid  is  at  first 
rich  in  red  corpuscles,  but  later  contains  chiefly  pus  cells,  desquamated 
epithelial  elements,  and  the  specific  bacteria.  Again,  in  particularly 
violent  inflammation,  and  in  Bright's  disease,  scurvy,  morbus  macu- 
losus  WerlhoflBi,  leucaemia,  etc.,  the  exudation  may  have  a  pronounced 
haemorrhagic  character.  Hence,  according  to  the  composition  of  the 
secretion,  we  speak  of  a  catarrhal,  a  suppurative,  or  a  hopmorrhagic 
otitis  media.  The  suppurative  variety  is  distinguished  by  the  speedy 
occurrence  of  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  the  histological 
details  of  which  have  already  been  discussed  above. 

The  following  are  the  pathogenic  micro-organisms  which  have  been 
demonstrated  up  to  the  present  in  the  purulent  secretion  of  acute 
suppurative  otitis  media: — BaMlus  and  Diplococcus  pneumoniae.  Strep- 
tococcus pyogenes,  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  alhns  and  aureus.  Micrococcus 
tetragenus,  Bcuyilhis  pyocyaneiLS,  and  the  thrush-fungus.  In  the  tissue 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  however,  only  Bacillus  pneumoniae  and  the 
pyogenic  staphylococci  and  streptococci  have  hitherto  been  found. 

Inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane  become  especially  import- 
ant should  they  extend  to  the  structures  which  it  clothes,  viz.,  the 
membrana  tympani,  auditory  ossicles,  fenestr^e  of  the  labyrinth,  and 
bony  walls  of  the  tympanum.  As  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  subserves  at  the  same  time  the  function  of  peri- 
osteum to  the  bone  covered  by  it,  its  inflammations,  by  extending 
to  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  bone,  often  produce  as  sequela? 
rarefying  osteitis,  caries,  and  necrosis.  In  such  cases  the  Haversian 
canals  and  medullary  spaces  are  found  to  be  widened,  the  vessels 
thrombosed,  and  the  tissues  surrounding  them  in  a  state  of  round- 
celled  infiltration.  Penetration  of  pathogenic  bacteria  even  into 
the  bone- corpuscles  has  also  been  observed.  Subsequently  the 
spaces  just  mentioned  are  seen  to  be  filled  with  granulation  tissue. 
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whidh  ill  particular  causes  rapid  aolution  of  the  delicate  auditory 
oasiclee ;  whilst  Howship'a  lacunje  with  osteoclasts  are  everywhere 
found.  From  extension  of  the  intiamniation  to  the  ligamentous 
apparatus  by  which  the  auditory  ossicles  are  attached  to  each  other 
aud  to  the  walls  of  the  tympaimm,  there  results  destruction,  or, 
after  they  have  become  loosened,  falling  out,  of  the  incus  and 
malleus,  less  readily  of  the  stapes.  Wliorc  there  ia  excessive 
growth  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  auditory  ossicles, 
polypoid  tumours  may  form,  and  vestiges  of  the  ossicles  are  often 
found  unattached  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  embedded  in  these  tumours. 

In  the  niches  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda  there 
also  occurs  cellular  infiltration  of  the  delicate  fibres  so  frequently 
present,  or  purulent  or  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  meshwork  formed 
by  them;  and  the  conduction  of  sound  is  greatly  interfered  with  by 
the  resulting  new  formation  of  connective  tissua  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  ckorda  tyvipinn  probably  always  suffers  in 
suppurative  otitis  media.  Thns  we  find  the  sheath  and  the  septa 
passing  therefrom  into  the  substance  of  the  nerve  infiltrated  with  pus 
cells,  which  may  accumulate  in  such  quantities  that  the  nerve-fibres 
are  compressed.  In  more  intense  degrees  of  inflammation  the  chorda 
is  destroyed  over  considerable  tracts. 

The  catarrhal  forms  of  ckronic  inflammation  are  marital  by 
the  gradual  formation  and  shrinkage  of  new  connective  tissue  in 
the  mucous  membrane  and  ligamentous  apparatus  of  the  tympanic 
cavity,  whilst  little  papillary  wrinkling  of  the  surface,  and  cystic 
formations  due  to  adhesion  between  such  papillju,  have  ofteu  been 
observed.  The  serous  or  umcons  secretion,  usually  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  contains  scanty  epithelial  cells  in  a  state  of  mucous  or  fatty 
degenerution,  or  isolated  white  corpuscles. 

In  the  forms  known  imder  the  name  of  gderosiiig  catarrh  there  is 
likewise  found  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  in  the  mucosa, 
especially  in  its  periosteal  layer,  which  new  formation  however 
restricts  itself  to  circumscribed  portions  of  the  tympanic  cavity, 
especially  the  articulationa  of  the  auditory  ossicles  and  above  all 
the  stapedio- vestibular  articulation,  In  these  forms  deposition  of 
time-salts  in  the  ligamentous  apparatus  of  the  joints  aud  ossiiicti- 
tion  follow  with  especial  frequency. 

In  the  chronic  suppurative  infiammations  the  mucous  membrane 
undergoes  the  most  deep-reaching  changes.  The  increase  in  thick- 
ness due  to  round-celled  infiltration  and  partial  new  formation  of 
connective  tissue  exceeds  what  is  seen  in  acute  inflammations  so  far 
that  the  lumen  of  the  tympanum  may  be  almost  completely  abolished. 
At  Bucb  stages  the  mucous  membrane  shows  itself  transformed  int 
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dense  granulation  tissue,  the  epithelium  of  which  in  many  cases 
remains  in  good  preservation,  retaining  its  cylindrical  and  ciliated 
form,  whilst  in  other  cases  it  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  in 
others  again  is  enormously  thickened  and  has  lost  its  cylindrical 
character  owing  to  desquamation  of  its  uppermost  layers.  Net- 
works of  lymphatics  in  a  state  of  varicose  dilatation,  as  well  as 
cystoid  cavities,  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  subepithelial  layer. 
Excessive  growth  of  the  cushion  of  granulation  tissue  leads  to 
excrescences  which  make  their  way  into  the  meatus  through  the 
apertures  existing  in  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  are  there  found 
as  polypi. 

As  regards  the  terminations  of  tympanic  inflammation,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  perfect  recovery  to  take  place  in  acute  cases  which  run 
their  course  rapidly.  But  in  the  case  of  such  as  attained  a  high 
degree  of  intensity,  or  lasted  a  longer  time,  there  result  permanent 
changes  in  all  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  suppurative 
inflammations,  when  they  heal,  lead  to  changes  similar  to  those  in 
chronic  catarrh  and  sclerosis,  but  with  the  differences,  that  the  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue  is  much  more  considerable,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  newly-formed  blood-vessels  much  more  extensive, 
and  that  subsequent  calcifications,  which  affect  chiefly  the  periosteal 
layer,  are  usually  more  widespread  and  penetrate  deeper.  Ossification 
of  the  membrane  closing  the  fenestra  rotunda  has  also  been  several 
times  observed  as  the  result  of  suppurative  inflammation  (in  leucaemia 
and  osteomyelitis).  In  rare  cases,  e.g.,  in  leucaemia,  the  new  forma- 
tion of  connective  tissue  may  take  place  very  rapidly,  and  lead  to 
obliteration  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

Changes  of  greater  importance  occur  when  the  epidermic  covering 
of  the  membrana  tympani  grows  into  the  tympanic  cavity  through 
perforations,  as  the  result  of  which  the  lining  of  the  tympanum 
loses  its  character  of  mucous  membrane,  and  changes  into  a  dermic 
layer  having  a  well-formed  rete  Malpighii  covered  with  homy 
epithelial  cells.  This  change  most  frequently  affects  the  upper 
segment  of  the  tympanic  cavity  (into  which  the  epidermis  can  pass 
through  apertures  in  ShrapneFs  membrane),  and  the  mastoid  antrum. 
Should  inflammation  occur,  whether  it  be  acute  or  chronic,  this  dermis 
will  shed  lamellae  of  epithelium,  which  become  encased  one  inside  the 
other  like  the  scales  of  an  onion,  and  may  at  last  completely  fill  up 
the  tympanic  cavity,  including  its  upper  segment,  and  the  antrum.^ 

^  Tlie  supposition  (which  is  certainly  authorised)  may  also  be  borne  in  Diind 
here,  that  the  advance  of  the  epidermis  to  the  tympanic  mucous  membrane  may 
give  the  first  impulse  to  the  formation  of  primary  carcinoma  of  the  tympwiuic 
cavity. 
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In  8uch  a  manner  are  formed  collections  to  which  the  name 
cholesteatoma  has  been  given.  They  consist  principally  of  polyfjoiial 
cells,  partly  nucleated  and  partly  Don -nucleated,  which  far  surpaaa 
the  cells  of  the  epidermis  in  size,  and  between  which  are  found  fat- 
dropleta.     In  addition  to  these  they  are  partly  composed  of  einbetlded 
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cholestearin  crystals,  and  sometimes  elongated  giant  cells  of  irregular 
shape  and  extraordinnry  size,  having  m«uy  large  nuclei,  are  contained 
in  them.  In  the  central  parts,  which  are  usually  broken  down 
into  crumbling  masses,  there  can  in  most  cases  be  recognised,  hjesides 
the  formed  constituents  mentioned,  detritus,  micro-organisms,  crystals 
of  mai^aric  acid,  or,  though  but  very  rarely,  pus-corpusclea.  The 
cones  of  epidermis  which  often  push  into  the  deeper  parts  from  the 
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above-mentioned  rete  Malpighii,  may  grow  into  the  bone  along  the 
nutrient  vessels  with  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  and  lead  to 
widening  of  the  Haversian  canals.  The  osseous  substance  of  the 
auditory  ossicles  is  also  worn  away  or  permeated  by  the  cones  of 
the  rete,  should  the  epidermic  transformation  extend  to  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  them.  As  growth  advances  the  cholesteatomata 
readily  break  through  towards  the  outer  surface  of  the  mastoid 
process,  or  towards  the  cranial  cavity. 

Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  changes  induced  by  inflamma- 
tions of  the  middle  ear  in  the  (aqueduct  of  Fallopius  where  it 
extends  above  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  in  the  tensor  tympani 
and  stapedius  muscles,  the  bony  sheaths  of  which  likewise  are  lined 
with  the  tympanic  mucosa.  In  the  aqueduct,  when  the  tympanic 
inflammation  is  of  slighter  degree,  the  nerve-sheath  alone  under- 
goes serous  and  round-celled  infiltration.  Only  in  intense  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucosa  does  cellular  infiltration  of  the  connective 
tissue  in  the  nerve  (Fig.  216,  c)  take  place  with  osteitis  of  the 
canal  itself,  and  finally  suppurative  destruction  of  the  former.  In 
the  muscles  there  is  found  in  acute  cases  round-celled  infiltration  of 
the  sheaths  and  delicate  connective-tissue  septa  between  the  primitive 
bundles,  which  latter  finally  lose  their  transverse  striation,  undergo 
granular  degeneration,  and  may  even  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
suppurative  process.  In  middle-ear  inflammations  which  have  run 
their  course,  atrophy  or  waxy  degeneration  of  the  muscle  bundles, 
with  growth  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  has  often  been  found. 

9.  Infective  Granulomata  and  New-formations  of  the  Tympanic 
Cavity. — The  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  middle  ear  in 
tuberculosis  differ  in  their  histological  details  from  the  ordinary  forms 
only  by  the  presence  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  caseation  of  the  mucosa  in  places,  and  the  more  or 
less  extensive  carious  destruction  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  cavum 
tympanL  The  conditions  which  have  been  found  in  syphilis  are 
partly  changes  in  the  vessels  of  the  tympanic  cavity  (syphilitic 
vasculitis,  p.  206),  partly  small  bony  deposits  on  the  promontory. 

Polypi  are  amongst  the  most  frequent  new 'formations  in  the 
tympanum,  and  consist  in  most  cases  of  a  more  or  less  vascular 
round-celled  tissue.  Next  in  frequency  to  these  round-celled  polypi 
come  the  fibrous  varieties,  into  which  the  former  may  pass  by  an 
organisation  of  the  granulation  tissue,  which  begins  along  the  vessels 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  tumours.  Less  common  are  the  cavemmis 
polypi,  which  develop  out  of  the  two  first-named  forms  when  the 
new  formation  of  vessels  prevails  at  the  expense  of  the  interstitial 
substance;    whilst    the    myxomatous    polypi    are    the    rarest    of    all. 


The    epithelium    of    the    Bmall    polypi    is    moatly    cylindrical   and 

stratified,  ftud  only  passes  into  a  stratified  squamous  form  when 
the  tumours  grow  further  into  the  external  meatus.  If  we  then 
exaniine  such  polypi  from  the  root  to  the  apex  of  the  portion 
lying  in  the  meatus,  we  find  in  the  first  place  a  stratified  ciliated 
epithelium,  then  a  stratified  cylindrical  epithelium  without 
which  gradually  lieconics  cuhical.  and  finally  passes  into  a  stratified 
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squamous  epithelium.  This,  becoming  considerably  thickened  in  its 
lower  layers,  may  assume  the  form  of  a  rete  Malpighii.  sending 
into  the  substance  of  the  polypi  cones  which  readily  undei^o  homy 
transformation.  In  the  tubular  depressions,  which  have  often  been 
taken  for  glands,  the  epithelium  however  remains  mostly  of  the 
stratified  cylindrical   variety  and  is  also  provided  with  cilia. 

The  surface  of  the  polypi  is  smooth  only  in  the  rarest  instances ; 
usually   it   recalls   the  surface   nf  a   piipilloma   (Fig.    217),   and   the 
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strangest  forms  may  develop  owing  to  the  presence  of  deep  indenta- 
tions,  as  well  as  to  secondary  and  tertiary  fonnation  of  papillae. 
A  lobule  often  grows  to  a  smooth  polypus  of  larger  size  and  usually 
fibrous  in  sttuclure,  whilst  the  papillary  excrescences  remaining  at  its 
base  preserve  the  type  of  granulation  tissue.  Frequently  in  the 
centres  of  round -celled  polypi  are  found  interaperaed  groups  or 
entire  strata  of  homy  epidermic  cells  {Fig.  218,  6),  as  well  aa  a 
large-meshed  stroma  in  which  such  cells  had  existed  at  an  earlier 
period.  These  so-called  ceiiiral  cholestenlomata,  which  are  chiefly 
found  in  polypi  growing  from  the  upper  s^ment  of  the  tympanic 
cavity,  may  mostly  be  explained  as   sections  of  cornified  cones  sent 
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into  the  deeper  parts  from  the  rete  Malpighii.  Not  uncommonly, 
however,  the  irregular  form  of  the  interspersed  R^r^stions  of 
cells  renders  this  explanation  apparently  inadequate. 

Cysts  of  variable  size  (Fig.  217,  a)  are  also  found  in  polypi,  the 
formation  of  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  adhesion  of  the  apices 
of  adjacent  papillary  outgrowths,  as  well  as  to  closure  and  dilatation 
of  the  tubular  depressions  already  mentioned  above.  Enlargement 
may  take  place  by  disappearance  of  the  septa  of  neighbouring 
cysts.  Their  epithelium  is  mostly  cylindrical,  often  ciliated,  but 
considerable  tracts  of  it  are  sometimes  desquamated.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  in  the  interior  of  cysts  peculiarly-formed  cellular 
structures  which  certainly  owe  their  origin  to  the  epithelial  layer, 
lu  the  first  place  there  are  round  finely  granular  cells  with  a 
diameter  of  as  much  as  O'l   mm.  and  nuclei  measuring  up   to    1   ;i 


in  breadth.  Many  of  theae  cella  bear  either  one  or  two  spine-like 
processes,  homogeneous  and  glassy,  and  measuring  up  to  004  mm. 
in  length  (Fig.  219);   others  are  branched   in   a  stellate  manner  or 
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fringed  with  cilia.  Piirtlnrniore  hbres  of  a  glassy  clearness  form 
ill  cysts,  often  filling  them,  lint  haiin^'  no  oi^anic  connection  with 
their  walls.  These  hbres  show  a  ptrillel  '<tratilication,  are  inter- 
spersed with  scanty  nuclei  and  are  not  unlike  the  tissue  of  tendons, 
thoiif^h  merely  epithelial  products  (Fig    220) 
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The  connective  tissue  of  which  Jihroux  polypi  are  composed  is 
but  seldom  dense;  usually  it  ia  oedematous,  owing  to  interference 
with  the  return  of  the  blood  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the 
tumour  by  the  wall  of  the  meatus.  The  denser  polypi  oonaist  of 
wavy  connective  tissue  with  scanty  cells,  which  is  arranged  in  densely 
fibrous  bands  especially  along  the  blood-veesela     In  the  eedematou- 
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polypi  is  seen  a  very  delicate  network  of  connective-tissue  fibrils 
running  a  wavy  course,  at  the  nodal  points  of  which  lie  round, 
spindle-shaped,  and  stellate  cells  (Fig.   321). 

The  ciwledfoiomata  {martjarilomala,  pearl- tumours)  which  often 
occur  as  true  heteroplastic  tumours  in  the  temporal  b<me  correspond 
in  their  histological  details  with  the  desquamative  products  already 
described  (p.  429).  An  investing  membrane  connected  with  the  bone 
has  been  made  out  in  them,  from  the  rete  Malpighii  of  which  the 
comifying  epithelial  layers  are  shed. 


SarcoTTuila  and  careinomata  in  some  eases  develop  primarily  in  the 
tympanic  cavity,  in  others  grow  into  it  from  the  neighbouring  struc- 
tures. A  psammoTtia  has  also  been  observed,  which  had  penetrated 
into  the  tympanic  cavity  from  that  of  the  cranium  after  the  tegmen 
tympani  had  been  broken  through, 

10.  DJeeaseB  of  the  Mastoid  Prooess. — Most  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tions of  this  segment  of  the  middle  ear  develop  in  connection  with 
pathological  processes  in  the  tympanic  cavity.  In  injlammatcn^ 
changes  the  same  appearances  are  present  in  the  muco-perioste^ 
lining  of  the  air-cells  as  were  already  described  in  the  case  of  the 
tympanic  mucous  membrane,  with  the  addition  only  of  abundant 
desquamation  of  the  flat  epithelial  cells.  lu  acute  inflammations 
we  find  the  air-containing  lumen  of  the  mastoid  cells  sometimes 
narrowed,  and  sometimes  filled  up  with  pus  cells,  fibrinous  exudation 
or  by  abundant  growth  of  the  ti.ssue  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
thin  bony  septa  then  undergo  liquefaction  by  rarefying  osteitis  very 
rapidly  and  in  large  numbers.  As  the  inflammation  subsides,  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue  results,  or  eburnation  by  the  develop- 
ment of  compact  osseous  tissue  on  the  old  bony  trabecule. 
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In  tvhercvlosxs,  caseation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  found, 
whilst  the  underlying  tissue  is  evenly  infiltrated  with  miliary 
tubercles,  by  the  growth  of  which  towards  the  bone  caries  is  set  up. 
The  granulations  which  here  fill  the  lumen  of  the  air-cells  and  have 
replaced  the  bone  are  also  frequently  found  caseated,  Nne-formationa 
are  very  rare  in  the  mastoid  process.  Ostr-miala  have  been  observed 
taking  origin  not  only  from  the  periosteum  but  from  the  diploe.  In 
the  former  case  they  consist  of  compact  osseous  tissue  witli  scanty 
vessels.  Further,  the  chdeskatomata ,  which  have  already  been  more 
particularly  dealt  with,  are  frequent,  dermoul  ei/atK  rarer.  Sarcomata 
and  mrciiunnatn.  tmiy  form  primarily  in  the  mastoid  process. 


IV.    TFIE  INTERNAL  EAR  OR  LABYRINTH. 

11.  Congestion,  Hemorrhage,  Inflamiaatioii,  Atrophy,  and  New  Orowths. 

— Most  morbid  conditions  of  the  labyrinth  arise  as  the  result  of 
inflammations  of  the  middle  ear,  which  extend  from  the  tympanic 
iimcous  membrane  to  the  membranous  structures  of  the  labyrinth 
through  the  fenestra  rotunda  or  ovalis  or  the  bony  wall,  or  by 
way  of  the  vessels  anastomosing  between  the  tympanic  mucous 
membrane  and  the  endosteum  of  the  labj'rinth.^  These  conditions 
include  the  inflammations  which  are  set  up  in  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  by  propagation  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus  or 
nquicductus  cochleH-,  and  lastly  the  inflammations  due  to  entrance, 
by  way  of  the  circulation,  of  the  specific  morbid  excitants  in 
diphtheria,  measles,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  osteomyelitis,  and 
the  inflammations  which  occur  in  leucfpmia. 

HyperiFmia  of  the  membranous  structures  of  the  labyrinth  has 
hitherto  been  but  seldom  recognised  under  the  microscope.  Its 
having  existed  is  in  most  cases  inferred  from  the  presence  of  pig- 
ment in  unusual  abundance,  which  however  must  not  always  be 
regarded  as  pathological,  Extmvnsations  of  hlotx}  in  the  membranous 
structures  and  on  their  surface  are  more  frequently  found,  in  cases 
where  congestion  had  existed  in  the  cranial  vessels,  after  injuries, 
meninyitis,  various  infective  diseases,  suppurative  otitis  media, 
hiemorrhagic   pachymeningitis,  etc. 

Jnflnmmntiona  in  all  sections  of  the  labyrinth  are  accompanied  at 
tlie  commencement  by  great  congestion  and  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 
In    hiematogenoua    inflammations    we   find    early   thrombosiB   of   the 

'  LABtly,  the  spread  of  luiM<lIe-ear  uiflaniDiatLoiiR  to  the  internal  ear  may 
also  take  place  \>y  paaaage  thrfiugh  the  petro-squaniuus  fissure  to  tlie  dura,  and 
tlipiioe  bj  the  vana  Biilmrcunta  to  tlic  medullary  Bpaten  in  tlie  vioinity  of  the 
labyrinth. 
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vessels  in  consequence  of  fatty  degeneration  and  necrosis  of  the 
endothelial  cells;  changes  which  have  been  observed  above  all  in 
measles  and  diphtheria,  and  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  micro- 
organisms which  have  gained  entrance.  Abundant  emigration  of 
lymphoid  cells  into  both  perilymphatic  and  endolymphatic  spaces 
follows,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lymph  acquires  a  turbid  whey- 
like appearance.  At  the  same  time  there  takes  place  serous  and, 
later,  cellular  infiltration  of  the  periosteal  lining  of  the  semicircular 
canals,  vestibule,  and  cochlea,  as  well  as  of  the  membranous  semi- 
circular canals,  the  utricle  and  saccule,  and  the  structures  of  the 
ductus  cochlearis.  At  this  stage  all  the  cavities  may  be  filled  with 
fibrinous  exudation,  or  with  a  delicate  network  of  cos^ulated  lymph, 
in  the  meshes  of  which  are  entangled  lymph  cells,  red  and  white 
corpuscles,  and  shed  epithelial  cells,  the  last  sometimes  of  remark- 
able size.  The  epithelium  of  the  membranous  structures  is  swollen 
or  in  a  state  of  granular  disintegration,  and  is  being  abundantly 
desquamated.  On  the  maculae,  the  hairs  of  the  neuro-epithelium 
are  found  reduced  in  numbers,  and  broken  by  products  of  inflam- 
mation lying  upon  them. 

As  the  inflammation  increases  an  active  emigration  of  leucocytes 
occurs.  Not  only  the  membranous  structures  of  the  labyrinth  are 
now  infiltrated  with  them,  but  also  the  periosteum,  which  is  raised 
in  places,  this  being  the  commencement  of  the  demolition  of  the 
membranous  structures.  Granulation  tissue  is  not  uncommonly 
found  in  the  cavities,  the  perilymphatic  and  endolymphatic  spaces 
are  filled  with  pus  cells,  and  finally,  owing  to  the  further  spread  of 
the  suppurative  process,  there  results  complete  destruction  of  the 
membranous  labyrinth,  whilst  the  extension  of  the  process  to  the 
bone  causes  bulgings  outwards  and  changes  in  the  configuration  of 
the  cavities  bounded  by  the  latter.  Just  as  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion advances  along  the  auditory  nerves  and  ductus  perilymphaticus 
from  the  cranial  cavity  to  the  labyrinth,  so  it  may  extend  in  the 
reverse  direction  along  these  two  paths  of  communication  to  the 
interior  of  the  skull.  Purulent  infiltration,  degeneration,  and  destruc- 
tion, of  the  cochlear,  vestibular,  and  ampuUary  nerves  in  their  bony 
canals  as  far  as  the  termination  in  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea,  are 
found  in  the  most  variable  degrees  up  to  total  annihilation  of  the 
nervous  elements.  In  the  inflammations  which  have  extended  from 
the  cranial  cavity  to  the  labyrinth  it  is,  in  the  cochlea,  usually  the 
lower  turns  that  are  most  strongly  affected. 

Further,  disintegration  of  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  spiral  canal  of 
the  modiolus  has  been  many  times  observed,  apertures  or  a  very  fine 
network  of  connective  tissue  being  found  in  the  ganglion  spirale  on 
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the  site  of  the  destroyed  cells.  Lastly,  accumulation  of  pus  and 
growth  of  granulation  tissue  have  been  found  in  the  aqueducts  also. 

The  termincUion  of  labyrinthine  inflammation  varies  according  to 
the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  diseased  condition,  and  also  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  of  the  specific  excitant.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  diseased  conditions  of  the  labyrinth  following  measles  the  changes 
hitherto  found  have  been  chiefly  degenerative — hyaline  and  fatty 
degeneration,  and  necrosis  of  the  membranous  structures;  whilst  in 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  again,  the  products  of  reactive  inflammation 
come  markedly  to  the  front.  It  is  certain  that  moderate  inflamma- 
tions of  the  internal  ear  may  pass  off  without  leaving  a  trace,  whilst 
in  advanced  cases  there  usually  results  a  m^w  formation  of  connective 
tissue,  replacing  the  products  deposited  in  the  labyrinth  or  formed 
by  reactive  inflammation.  This  latter  fact  has  been  demonstrated 
in  all  the  diseased  conditions  originally  mentioned  (p.  435),  includ- 
ing tuberculosis,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  transformation  into 
connective  tissue  may  take  place  within  a  few  weeks.  In  some  cases 
only  the  periosteum  and  perilymphatic  spaces  are  affected  by  these 
changes,  in  others  the  endolymphatic  spaces  also,  and  to  a.  very 
variable  extent;  whilst  according  as  single  parts  or  several  parts  at 
once  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  are  implicated  the  most  manifold 
results  are  produced.  The  organ  of  Corti  is  usually  involved  in 
the  process,  and  frequently  no  trace  whatever  of  it  can  any  longer 
be  found,  or  its  site  may  now  be  occupied  merely  by  vestiges  of 
cells,  flat  epithelial  deposits,  or  compact  structureless  formations, 
which  recall  the  earlier  outlines  of  the  organ. 

Many  conditions  found  in  the  labyrinth  of  deaf  mutes  may  be 
assumed  to  be  the  relics  of  inflammations  which  have  run  their 
course  during  the  earlier  periods  of  extra-uterine  life.  Such 
especially  are  low  organs  of  Corti,  in  which  the  pillars  are  in  part 
merely  indicated,  in  part  totally  invisible ;  inclusion  of  the  membrane 
of  Corti  in  the  cells  of  the  internal  spiral  groove  ;  connective-tissue 
bridges  between  the  latter  and  the  stria  vascularis,  etc. 

The  results  which  may  occur  from  ofisijimiion  of  the  newly- 
formed  connective  tissue  are  partly  deposits  of  bone  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  labyrinth,  and  partly  filling  up  of  single  cavities,  or 
of  them  all,  with  newly-formed  compact  bone.  The  remarkable 
multiplication  of  the  otoliths,  which  have  often  been  found  along 
with  the  relics  of  labyrinthine  inflammations,  has  also  been  regarded 
as  connected  with  the  same  process. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  in  this  place  of  certain  conditions 
found  in  the  cochlea,  above  all  in  the  ductus  cochlearis,  the  external 
contour  of  which  is  especially  influenced  by  changes  in  the  tension 
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of  the  membrane  of  Keissner.  Besides  wrinkling  of  this  membrane 
as  the  result  of  atrophy,  depressions  of  it  have  been  observed,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  so  closely  applied  to  the  organ  of 
Corti  that  only  a  fine  fissure  was  left;  also  attachment  of  its  inner 
end  to  the  crista  spiralis  and  membrane  of  Corti,  and  fibrous  adhesions 
to  the  wall  of  the  scala.  The  membrane  of  Corti  may  show  a 
peculiar  resistiveness  to  inflammation,  still  remaining  intact  even 
at  a  time  when  the  membrane  of  Reissner  is  already  densely  infil- 
trated with  round  cells  and  the  organ  of  Corti  implicated  to  a  very 
intense  degree.  In  the  latter,  when  affected  by  degenerative  pro- 
cesses, the  individual  cell-elements  are  said  to  show  unequal  d^rees 
of  resistiveness,  the  external  supporting  ceUs  proving  most  resistant. 
The  spiral  ligament  is  often  found  to  be  in  a  condition  of  atrophyy 
showing  numerous  apertures  in  its  connective-tissue  substance.  Of 
greater  importance,  however,  are  the  atrophies  of  the  nerves  in  the 
lamina  spiralis  which  are  observed  as  sequelse  of  middle- ear  inflam- 
mations, and  also  following  intense  auditory  impressions.  Either 
fissures  or  delicate  networks  of  connective  tissue  are  found  in  their 
place. 

New-farmatioiis  have  been  seldom  observed  in  the  labyrinth,  and 
but  little  investigated  microscopically.  All  of  them  which  have 
been  noted  (cholesteatomata,  sarconuita,  carcinomcUa)  had  penetrated 
secondarily  into  the  labyrinth  from  the  tympanic  or  cranial  cavities. 
An  alleged  neuroma  has  been  found  in  the  temporal  bone  of  a  deaf 
mute,  in  whom  cochlea  and  vestibule  were  wanting.  On  the  site  of 
the  nerve-end  apparatus  was  situated  a  hard  apparently  fibrous  ma.ss 
of  tissue,  which  consisted  of  narrow  nerve-fibres  crossing  in  the  most 
various  directions  and  of  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  the  fibres 
in  the  nerve-trunk  passing  to  it.  Between  these  fibres  was  contained 
a  small  amount  of  loose  connective  tissue. 


V.    THE  AUDITORY  NERVE. 

12.  HsBmorrhage,  Atrophy,  Inflammation,  New  Growths,  etc. — JEffic- 
sums  of  blood  into  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  and  between  its  fibres 
have  been  seen  in  all  the  morbid  conditions  already  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  labyrinthine  haemorrhages. 

Atrophy  of  the  auditory  nerve  has  frequently  been  observed  micro- 
scopically, and  was  sometimes  desceTuliTig  as  a  consequence  of  cerebral 
disease,  sometimes  ascending  (in  which  case  it  usually  affected  only 
the  fibres  in  the  interior  of  coils  of  the  cochlea)  as  the  result  of 
faulty  or  abolished  action  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus,  less 
often   after  inflammations.     In    this    condition    is  found    atrophy   of 
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the  medullary  aheaths,  and  later  also  disappearance  of  the  axis 
cylinders,  whilst  the  connective  tissue  in  the  nerve  may  be  pro- 
liferated and  contain  many  nuclei,  and  the  surviving  nerve-fibres 
often  show  thickening  as  well  as  varicose  swellings  of  the  axis 
cy Under s.  The  ganglion  cells  of  the  vestibular  nerve  are  found 
partly  atrophied  and  partly  in  a  state  of  hyaline  degeneration. 

Coticrdions  of  calcium  pho^hate  oj-  carbonate  are  very  common  in 
the  sheath  of  the  auditory  nerve.  They  are  of  microscopic  size,  have 
a,  round,  oval,  dumb-bell,  or  club  shape,  and  are  often  concentricjilly 
laminated.  Corpora  amylacea  are  also  found.  Both  appearances  are 
believed  to  be  connected  with  previous  inHammation  and  atrophy. 

In  the  injlamtiialions  of  the  auditory  nerves  (which  have  been 
found  after  fractures  of  the  temporal  bone,  cerebral  or  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  as  well  as  following  on  suppurative  processes  in 
the  middle  ear)  the  nerve  huniUes  and  fibres  are  at  first  forced 
apart  by  leucocytes,  whilst  at  a  later  period  the  nerve-fibres  swell 
up  and  are  finally  destroyed  by  granular  degeneration.  Of  new- 
/onaations,  fibromata,  gliomatu,  neuromata,  sa.i'comata,  and  gunmiata 
have  been  recognised  microscopically. 

Method!.— For  luicnuKopic  examiiiatioi)  of  tlie  organs  of  hearing  ic  is  essential 
that  the  Citiaue  of  the  tempoml  bone  wliicli  coiiUina  tlieni  should  be  rendered 
capable  of  beiug  cut,  while  at  the  same  time  the  more  delicate  tiaauee  are  as 
fiir  as  pudHJble  preserved.  lu  order  to  ahorteu  aa  much  >lh  may  be  the  period 
required  for  the  actiou  of  the  acids  in  decalcifying,  all  superfluous  (Hirtiona 
uiuat  be  removed  from  the  temporal  boue  and  adherent  soft  paits.  For  this 
purpose,  the  cartilaginous  meatus  having  been  removed,  the  membrana  tjmpani 
is  laid  bare  by  nipping  away  the  pars  tympauitica  of  the  bony  meatus.  The 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  with  the  glenoid  fossa  and  root  of  the 
zyfcomatic  pruceaB,  is  next  separated  by  means  of  a  gaw-cut,>  taking  with  it  also 
OH  much  of  the  port  of  the  squamous  portion  forming  the  roof  of  the 
[jieatUB  as  can  be  removed  without  opening  the  upper  segnient  of  the  tympanic 
cAvity.  By  a  saw-cut  passing  obliquely  from  without  auil  in  front  inwards 
and  backwards  immediately  behind  the  osseous  meatus  the  mastoid  process  may 
also  be  removed.  The  apex  of  the  pyramidal  portion  is  next  sawn  off  traiuversely 
in  front  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  preserving  the  auditor}-  nerve  and  the 
Eustachian  tube ;  and  after  nipping  off  the  styloid  prooess,  and  removal  of  all 
soft  parts  except  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  bulb  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
auditory  and  facial  nerves,  the  prepai-atiou  *  may  be  deposited  in  the  fixing 
fluid.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  is  well,  for  the  purjKwe  of  inspecting  the 
iyni|>nnie  cavity  and  examining  any  secretion  that  may  be  present  in  it,  to 
remove  with  small  bone-forceps  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  antrum  and  then  that  of 
the  tympanum,  and  also  to  open  the  summits  of  the  superior  and  posterior  semi- 


'  For  sawing  it  is  best  to  i 
'Many    also    saw    away    as 
pyramidal  portion. 
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circular  canals.  If  it  is  intended  to  examine  the  tympanic  cavity  more 
thoroughly  while  still  in  the  fresh  condition,  the  joint  between  the  stapes  and 
the  incus  is  severed  and  then  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  divided  with  a 
fine  knife,  and  the  membrana  tympani  with  malleus  and  incus  is  separated  from 
the  pyramidal  portion  by  means  of  a  saw-cut  parallel  to  the  inner  wall  of  the 
tympanum,  any  further  damage  to  the  continuity  of  the  auditory  ossicles  being 
carefully  avoided. 

The  freth  method  of  histological  examination,  which,  however,  is  but  seldom 
necessary  and  may  usually  be  restricted  to  isolated  portions,  is  applicable  to  all 
the  soft  structures  of  the  organs  of  hearing.  From  the  membrana  tympani  the 
epidermic  layer  may  readily  be  torn  away  in  patches,  and  it  is  also  possible, 
by  careful  preparation  (under  water  if  necessary)  of  the  membrane,  released 
from  its  groove,  to  separate  the  radial  from  the  circular  layer  of  the  substantia 
propria,  but  the  latter  is  so  intimately  adherent  to  the  mucosa  that  no  further 
separation  is  attainable.  The  mucmu  membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  loosened 
most  easily  from  the  inner  wall,  and  may  then  be  spread  out  and  examined, 
or  teased  with  needles.  The  internal  muscle*  of  the  ear  may  readily  be  laid 
bare  by  breaking  open  the  pyramid  and  the  canal  for  the  tensor  tympani  with 
a  pointed  bone-forceps.  Lastly,  the  membranous  structures  of  the  labyrinth  are 
rendered  accessible  by  carefully  clipping  away  the  bony  capsule,  and  thus 
material  can  be  obtained  for  teased-out  and  flat  preparations. 

Incomparably  more  important  than  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  ear  in 
the  fresh  state  is  that  in  hardened  sections,  by  which  method  alone,  especially 
by  following  entire  series  of  sections,  comprehensive  pictures  of  the  pathological 
changes  are  to  be  obtained.  For  the  preparation  of  sections,  it  is  necessary 
that  hardening  should  be  preceded  by  fixation  of  the  soft  parts,  followed  by 
decalcification  of  the  osseous  constituents  of  the  ear.  For  fixinjg,  MUller's  fluid 
is  best  adapted,  or,  for  preparations  of  the  labyrinth,  osmic  acid  in  ^  to  2  per 
cent,  solution.  Besides  these,  solutions  of  chromic  acid  and  its  salts  are  in  use  for 
this  purpose.  The  preparation  is  immersed,  if  necessary  after  a  short  washing 
with  0*6  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  Miiller's 
fluid,  wliich  should  be  changed  daily  during  the  first  week,  after  that  only  when 
it  becomes  turbid.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  osmic  acid,  the  following  method  of 
Katz  may  be  adopted  with  much  advantage : — Sufficient  of  a  freshly-prepared 
\  per  cent,  solution  to  cover  the  preparation  is  poured  over  it,  and  after  ten 
hours  four  times  the  volume  of  the  following  solution  is  added: — Chromic 
acid,  6  grm. ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  10  ccm. ;  distilled  water,  1000  ccm.  In  three 
or  four  days  the  preparation  is  transferred  to  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  last- 
mentioned  solution,  in  which  it  is  left  for  four  days  longer. 

After  treatment  by  one  of  these  methods  the  temporal  bone,  having  been 
washed  in  water — which,  however,  is  not  necessary  when  Katz'*s  method  is  used 
— is  now  immersed  in  the  decalcifying  fluid.  The  following  solution  has  often 
been  found  satisfactory  for  this  purpose  : — Pure  concentrated  nitric  acid,  35  ccm. ; 
common  salt,  7'6  grm. ;  distilled  water,  1000  ccm.  The  solution  must  be  re- 
peatedly changed  until  the  bone  is  fully  decalcified,  which  is  certainly  effected 
when  no  resistance  is  any  longer  encountered  on  cutting  the  bone  with  a  sharp 
knife  close  to  the  internal  auditory  meatus  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the 
pyramidal  portion.  Decalcification  is  usually  complete  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  may  reqiure  longer.     The  preparation  is  now  thoroughly  soaked  in  water 
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und  hnr^ening  is  completed  in  alcohol  of  increaaiug  t-oiiwntntioH  up  to  85  |)«r 
L-eiit.  Froloiignl  immersion  in  absolute  alcohol  reitders  the  bone  U>o  liard.  'When 
the  pre|)ar»tiou  ia  hardened,  it  intist  lie  rut  in  piet'es  with  a  sharp  VMat  for  eia- 
Milina.  The  aejiarHtioii  of  the  memhraua  tjtupaiii  with  the  lualleiu  and  inuua 
tiiiist  be  carried  out  with  the  knife  in  the  manner  de^^cribed  above,  ahould  it  nut 
alrKodj  lifive  been  doue  with  the  saw  bufure  deculclliiatiou. 

The  ntvmlrrana  l^mpani  is  best  examined  attached  to  its  boiijr  groove,  the 
sections  being  cut  radially,  and,  in  the  upper  half,  hurixoutally  ui  a  dir«ctii>ii 
tranaverM  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  To  sliow  the  iipac«B  Ij'lui;  above  the 
proces«u«  brevis  of  the  malleus,  oecttons  uuule  in  the  line  of  the  hauditt  lire 
best;  for  tlie  examination  of  the  joint  betwtteu  malleuH  and  iiiiiu,  liorixuDtal 
hud  also  sagittal  sections  ;  for  that  between  incus  and  utapes,  sei:tioiis  in  (he 
frontal  direction,  made  from  preparatitms  in  vhich  tht>  nieiubraiia  tympani  mid 
auditory  osaicleM  are  still  in  pofiition.  To  show  tlie  connection  between  stapee  and 
vestibule,  and  alao  the  walls  uf  llie  tywpauuui,  the  vestibule,  and  the  semi- 
circular canals,  the  sections  should  be  made  in  Uie  frontal  plane  perpeudictUar  to 
the  iinier  wall  of  the  tyniiwunio  Tlie  beat  neotiuus  of  tile  rocAUa  are  obtained 
by  cutting  from  within  and  in  front  uutwards  and  baekwai'da,  bei^uning  iu  front 
of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  for  the  Kvitue/iiaii  tube  the  moat  useful  «MtioUB 
are  thoae  directed  jterpenJicukrly  Us  ita  long  axis.  The  parts  thuK  rvduwHl  to 
II  convenient  size  are  then  nnibedded  iu  celloidin. 

Slaini'ng  of  the  eectioiia  of  decalcified  ear  requires  a  nomewhst  pnilouged  attiou 
uf  the  staining  fluid  when  mrinine  aolutiuiiB  are  uied,  but  on  the  other  Imnd 
a  fine  colour  is  obtainnl  iu  a  few  minutes  with  DelaHeld's  alum  lueuiatoxyliu 
Hulutiuii,  whidi  ii  very  piirticiilarty  aiiitnblv  for  piiipanitioiia  of  tbu  labyrinth 
fixed  in  (Miuic  acid.  A  Btaining  in  idl  revpects  iuiii»lactory  is  obtained  by  the 
aav  of  alum  carmine  or  alum  cuchinoal,  if  the  seclioiu  Ik  left  lying  iu  it  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  secretiunH  are  examined  for  bacteria  by  the  methods  detailed  in  i^rt  11., 
Lliapter  V.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  examine  the  menilimna  lym|inui,  muctjue 
membiane  of  the  tymjianum  or  Eiistacliiiui  ttil»s,  or  the  *ift  [lartn  of  the  labyrinth, 
for  bacteria,  it  is  advisable  to  do  so  before  decalcifying,  the  objects  U^iiig 
hardened  iu  alcohol,  and  sections  from  them  treated  according  to  the  methods 
given  iu  Part  II.,  Cliapter  V. 
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Abbe's  iUuminating  apparatus,  23. 

Abdominal  cavity,  the,  contents  of,  250. 

Abortion,  indications  of,  331. 

Abscess,  follicalar  intestinal,  240;  metas- 
tatic, 212  ;  of  liver,  257. 

Absorption  of  bone,  354. 

Acartm  foUicvlorum  hominis^  182,  399. 

—  «fa6»ci,  181,  399. 

Acetic  acid,  7. 

Achoi'xon  Schoenleinii,  163. 

Acid  hsematoxylin  (Ehrlich),  19. 

Acne,  389. 

Actinomyces,  157. 

Actinomycosis,  75,  159. 

Acuminate  condyloma  ;  see  (condyloma. 

Adamkiewicz  and  Nikiforoff,  method  of 
staining  degenerations  of  the  nervous 
system,  353. 

Addison's  disease,  385. 

Adenia,  219. 

Adenitis,  syphilitic,  219. 

Adeno-carcinuma,  104;  A. -cystoma,  100; 
A. -fibroma,  97  ;  A. -sarcoma,  94. 

Adenoma,  96. 

Adhesions,  pericardial,  201  ;  peritoneal, 
248 ;  pleuntic,  288. 

Aerobes,  obligate  and  facultative,  114. 

After-staining,  33. 

Agar-agar,  36. 

Agar,  gelatin,  37  ;  glycerin,  37  ;  peptone 
bouillon,  36. 

Air-cells,  mastoid  ;  ftee  under  Mastoid  pro- 
cess. 

Air-sinuses,  the  nasal,  diseases  of,  267  ; 
diphtheria  of,  glanders  of,  268  ;  inflam- 
mation of,  phlegmon  of,  267  ;  variola  of, 
268. 

Albinism,  385. 

Alcohol,  hardening  in,  8 ;  hydrochloric 
acid  A.,  18  ;  maceration  in  dilute  A.,  6. 

Alkaline  analin  fuchsin,  28  ;  staining  with, 
32 ;  A.  a.  gentian  violet  and  methyl 
blue,  28. 

Alkaline  methyl  blue  (Lotfler),  28 ;  staining 
with,  31. 

Alum  carmine,  18 ;  A.  cochineal,  18 ;  A. 
hsematoxylin,  19. 

Ammonia  carmine,  18. 


Ammonium  carminate ;  see  Ammonia  car- 
mine. 

Amfrbacoii,  166,  247. 

Amyloid  degeneration,  55 ;  examination 
of,  57. 

Amyloid  substance,  reactions  of,  57. 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  338. 

Anaemia,  pernicious  and  other  severe  forms, 
red  corpuscles  in,  185. 

Anaerobes,  44 ;  cultivation  of,  44  ;  obligate 
a.,  44,  114  ;  facultative,  114. 

Anchyiostomum  duodenale,  176,  177,  247. 

Aneurysm,  213 ;  ampuUary,  of  the  brain, 
338;  cardiac,  194;  embolic,  213;  hernial, 
204 ;  sacculated,  true,  false,  fusiform,  213; 
spurious  or  diffused,  214  ;  valvular,  196. 

Angina  Ludovici,  227. 

Angioma,  84,  260. 

An^o-sarcoma,  92. 

Anilin  colours,  basic,  19,  26  ;  A.  fuchsin, 
27,  alkaline  A.  fuchsin,  28,  staining  with, 
32  ;  A.  |;entian  violet,  27  ;  A.  water,  27. 

Animals,  inoculation  experiments  on,  46. 

Ankylosis,  fibrous,  osseous,  367. 

Anthracosis,  282. 

Anthrax,  127;  bacillus  of,  126;  A.  of 
digestive  tract,  lungs,  skin,  127  ;  general, 
128. 

Apochromatic  objectives,  23. 

Apoplectic  cicatrix  and  A.  cyst,  339. 

Apoplexy,  338  ;  capillary,  338. 

Apparatus,  Thoma-Zeiss  counting,  190 ; 
injection,  10  ;  plate-pouring,  39. 

Aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  the,  affection  of,  in 
otitis  media,  430. 

Arcus  senilis,  401. 

Argyria,  60,  61,  385. 

Arteriosclerosis  (see  Atheroma),  202 ;  A.  of 
kidney,  293. 

Arteritis,  202. 

Arthritis,  365 ;  acute  primary  or  secondary 
A.,  A.  following  mjuries,  uratic  A., 
secondary  A. ,  metastatic  A. ,  365 ;  chronic 
A.,  A.  deformans,  367  (monoarticular, 
369,  polyarticular,  368) ;  chronic  serous, 
370;  A.  nodosa,  368;  A.  pannosa,  369; 
syphilitic  and  tubercular  A.,  374. 

ArUirogenons  sporulation,  1 14. 
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Arthropoda,  181. 

Artificial  light,  microscopy  by,  24. 

AsrurU  lunUnicoideSt  176,  247. 

Ascites,  247  ;  chylous,  247. 

Ascus,  161. 

Aspergillus  Jumigatus,  161. 

—  niger,  161. 
Aster,  65. 
Atelectasis,  281. 

Atheroma  of  vessels,  202,  204  ;  of  skin  {see 
Wen),  97. 

Atheromatous  ulcer  ;  see  Ulcer. 

Atresia,  osseous,  of  ext.  auditory  meatus, 
420  ;  A.  pupillse,  409. 

Atrophic  promeratiou,  62. 

Atrophy,  62 ;  acute  yellow  of  liver,  251  ; 
cyanotic  of  liver,  255 ;  pigmentary,  62, 
332 ;  serous,  62. 

Auditory  meatus,  the  external,  adenoma  of 
sebaceous  glands  of,  421  ;  atresia  of, 
changes  in  the  cartilase  of,  420  ;  inflam- 
mation of  {see  Otitis  externa),  419 ; 
parasites  of,  421 ;  tumours  of,  420. 

Auditory  nerve,  the,  438 ;  atrophy  of,  438  ; 
concretions  of,  439 ;  haemorrhage  of, 
438  ;  inflammation  of,  tumours  of,  439. 

Auricle,  the,  calcification  and  ossification 
of,  419  ;  changes  in  skin  of,  418  ;  cysts 
of,  419  ;  enchondroma  of,  hoematoma  of, 
418  ;  hyaline  and  mucous  degeneration 
of  cartilage  in,  418 ;  tophi  of,  419 ; 
tumours  of,  418. 

Azoospermia,  331. 

Bacilli,  113;  pathogenic,  126. 
Bacillus  anthracis,  126,  188. 

—  diphtfienoit  147. 

—  Emmerich,  147. 

—  leproiy  136. 

—  mallei  f  140. 

—  cedematis  maligni,  129. 

—  pneumonicp,  150. 

—  pyocyaneuHf  118,  121. 

—  pyocyaneuji  /3,  121. 

—  pyogenes /(jeliduSf  118,  120. 

—  rhinoscleroma^isy  152. 

—  syphilis  (Lustgarten),  138. 

—  tetani,  149. 

—  tuberctUosiSf  130  ;  methods  of  staining, 
133 ;  Czaplewski's  method,  133  ;  Gabbet- 
Emst,  Koch  -  Ehrlich,  Ziehl  -  Neelsen 
methods,  134 ;  staining  of,  in  sections, 
135. 

—  typhosus,  143. 

—  xerosiSf  403. 

Bacteria,  112  ;  action  of,  116  ;  capsules  of, 
112  ;  cultivation  of,  33  ;  isolatea  staining 
of,  29.  Microscopic  examination  of,  25  ; 
in  blood,  188  ;  in  cover-glass  prepara- 
tions, 26-29  ;  in  fluids,  in  the  nanging 
drop,  25  ;  in  tissues,  30.  Multiplication 
of,  113;  pathogenic,  115;  pleomorphic, 
157  ;  putrefactive,  63. 

Bacteriology,  general,  112. 

Bacterium  coli  commune,  146,  238. 

—  la/itis  a^rogentSy  147. 


Bacteriuria,  310. 

Balanitis,  316. 

Balantidium  coli,  169. 

Baryta  water,  6. 

Benign  tumours,  77> 

Bergamot,  oil  of,  21. 

Bevan  Lewis,  modified  fresh  method  of, 
351. 

Bibdert's  method  of  examining  sputum 
for  tubercle  bacilli,  134. 

Bile-ducts,  the,  diseases  of,  263  ;  examina- 
tion of,  264  ;  inflammation  of,  263  ;  new 
growths  of,  260,  263. 

Bile-pigment,  59. 

BUharzia  h*xi7uUobia,  175. 

Bladder,  the  urinary,  diseases  of,  305 ; 
diverticula  of,  306  ;  inflammation  of  {see 
Cystitis),  305  ;  hypertrophy  of  muscular 
coat  of,  306;  tuberculosis  of,  tumours 
of,  309. 

Bladder- worm,  171. 

Blephantis,  414. 

Blood,  the,  changes  in,  186 ;  examination 
of,  188,  bacteriological,  191,  for  FUaria, 
181 ;  parasites  in,  188 ;  recognition  of, 
191  ;  sections  of,  190  ;  staining  of,  while 
fluid,  170. 

Blood -serum,  37. 

Blood-vessels,  the,  diseases  of,  202;  de- 
generations of,  amyloid,  fatty,  and 
hyaline,  202  ;  dilatation  {see  Aneurysm) 
of,  213  ;  embolism  of,  208  ;  inflammation 
of  {see  VasculitLB),  202  ;  new  formation 
of,  68  ;  thrombosis  in,  208. 

Boiling  method,  the,  8. 

Bone,  diseases  of,  354 ;  atrophies  of  (neu- 
rotic, of  inactivity,  pressure,  senile),  354; 
corpuscles,  68 ;  cysts  of,  355 ;  develop- 
ment of  new,  68  ;  examination  of,  382 ; 
formation  of,  from  cartilage,  359  ;  hyper- 
plasia or  new  formation  of,  361  ;  inflam- 
mation of  {see  Osteitis),  363 ;  necrosis  of, 
364 ;  osteomalacia  of,  355 ;  parasites,  ani- 
mal, of,  377;  in  rachitis,  370;  regeneration 
of,  358;  tuberculosis  of,  372;  tumours 
of,  375. 

BothriocephcUus  latus,  173. 

Bouillon,  meat,  meat-extract,  35. 

Brain,  the,  diseases  of,  332 ;  cicatrix  of, 
cyst  of,  335  ;  examination  of,  351  ;  fluid 
in  ventricles  of,  339 ;  haemorrhage  of, 
3.S8  ;  inflanmiation  of  {see  Encephalitis), 
339  ;  multiple  sclerosis  of,  343  ;  oedema 
of,  339;  softening  of,  333;  syphilis  of, 
347  ;  tuberculosis  of,  346 ;  tumours  of, 
348. 

Bread-pap  as  a  culture  medium,  38. 

Breast,  the  ;  see  Mammary  gland. 

Bright's  disease  ;  see  Nephritis. 

Bronchi,  the,  diseases  of,  271  ;  bronchiec- 
tasis, 271,  272 ;  cysts  of,  273  ;  gangrene 
of,  273  ;  inflammation  of  {see  Bronchitis), 
271  ;  peribronchitis,  272 ;  tuberculosis 
of,  273. 

Bronchiectasis,  272;  congenital  cystic, 
273. 
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Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic  catarrhal, 
271  ;  croupous,  plastic,  272;  putrid,  271. 

Broncho-pneumonia,  280. 

Buccal  cavity  ;  «pe  Mouth. 

Budding  or  sprouting,  cell-proliferation 
by,  67,  68. 

Bulbar  paralysis,  progressive,  332,  377. 

Bullae,  387. 

Bums,  cutaneous,  387. 

Bursas,  diseases  of,  382. 

C-fXJUM,  inflammation  of  the  ;  »c-f  Typhlitis 
and  Perityphlitis. 

Calcification,  61  ;  examination  of,  0*2 ; 
metastatic,  61  ;  tests  of,  61,  62. 

Calices,  the  renal,  carcinoma  of,  .'>09  ;  in- 
flammation of  (xee  Pyelitis),  305. 

Callus,  of  bone,  definitive,  3G0,  external 
and  internal,  358,  360;  cutaneous  {nee 
Tyloma),  393. 

Canada  balsam,  22. 

Canals,  semicircular,  of  ear ;  (^ct  under 
Labyrinth. 

Cancer ;  see  Carcinoma. 

Cancer-cells,  101 ;  C. -juice,  102. 

Cancrum  oris,  223. 

Capsules,  articular,  hyperplastic  growths 
of,  362  ;  senile  changes  in,  362.  {See  alxo 
linear  Joints.). 

—  of  bacteria,  112  ;  brood,  of  EchiiiococctUf 
174. 

Carbolic  fuchsin  (Ziehl),  27  ;  staiuingwith, 
32  ;  C.  methyl  blue  (Kilhne),  27  ;  stain- 
ing with,  31. 

Carbuncle,  391. 

Carcinoma,  101  ;  cell-cones  in,  103  ;  colloid 
or  gelatinous,  106 ;  glandular,  96,  104  ; 
flat-celled  epithelial,  102 ;  hard  or  scir- 
rhous, 102,  105  ;  papillary,  104  ;  C. 
psammosum,  320 ;  soft,  encephaloid,  or 
medullary  C,  102;  teleangiectatic,  108; 
villous  or  papillary,  104. 

Caries  of  teeth,  231. 

Carmine,  18;  alum  C,  ammonia  C,  lithium 
C,  18  ;  picro-C,  picio-lithium-C.,  20. 

Camlfication,  of  lungs,  278. 

Cartilage,  diseases  of,  356  ;  absorption  of, 
356 ;  amyloid  degeneration  of,  357  ; 
attrition  of,  356 ;  calcification  of,  357  ; 
changes  in  articular  c.  in  acute  arthritis, 
367,  in  arthritis  deformans,  369 ;  ex- 
amination of,  382  ;  fissuring  and  fibrilla- 
tion of,  356 ;  gouty  deposit  in,  365  ; 
hyperplastic  growths  of,  362 ;  rachitic 
changes  in,  372;  regeneration  of,  361  ; 
senile  changes  in,  356  ;  syphilis  of,  375  ; 
tuberculosis  of,  374  ;  tumours  of,  376. 

Caseation,  63. 

Cataract,  401  ;  anterior  and  posterior 
capsular,  403  ;  cortical,  402. 

Catarrh ;  see  Inflammation,  catarrhal ; 
sclerosing  C.  of  middle  ear,  427. 

Catarrhal  exudation,  71. 

Cathcart's  microtome,  16. 

Cavernous  angioma,  85. 

jDavities,  tubercular,  of  lungs,  285. 


Cedar,  oil  of,  22. 

Celloidin,  embedding  in,  11. 

Cementing  microscopic  preparations,  22. 

Cercomonas  irUestimdiSy  170. 

Cervix  uteri,  the,  atrophy  of,  322 ;  cystic 
endometritis  of,  321  ;  erosions  of,  323 ; 
hypertrophy  of  portio  vaginalis  of,  324  ; 
papilloma  of,  322. 

Cestodes,  171. 

Chalazion,  416. 

Chancre,  hard,  138,  396. 

Charcot's  crystals,  187,  250,  289,  331,  362. 

Chloasma  uterinum,  385. 

Chloroma,  93. 

Chlorosis,  change  in  red  corpuscles  in,  185. 

*♦  Choked  disc,"  413. 

Cholera  Asiatica,  155,  241  ;  Ch.  nostras, 
241  ;  Ch.  typhoid,  241. 

Cholestcarin  crystals,  62  ;  tests  for,  53. 

Cholesteatoma,  99 ;  central,  430 ;  of  exter- 
nal auditory  meatus,  420 ;  of  labyrinth, 
438  ;  of  mastoid  process,  435  ;  of  mem- 
brana  tympani,  424  ;  of  temporal  bone, 
4:U  ;  of  tympanum,  429. 

Chondroblasts,  68. 

Chondroclasts,  357,  369. 

Chondroma,  80,  376. 

Chondro-sarcoma,  86. 

Chorda  tympani,  affection  of,  in  otitis 
media,  426. 

Choroid,  the,  inflammation  of  {see  Choroid- 
itis), 410  ;  sarcoma  of,  417  ;  tuberculosis 
of,  416. 

Choroiditis,  acute  and  chronic,  410. 

Choroido-retinitLB,  413. 

Chromatin  grannies,  32. 

Chromic  acid,  solution  of,  6,  440. 

Chylangioma,  cavernous,  85. 

Chyluna,  180. 

Chylous  ascites,  247  ;  diarrhoea,  180. 

Cicatricial  tissue,  72,  74. 

(^'icatrix,  cardiac,  194 ;  cerebral  (apoplectic), 
335. 

Ciliary  body,  C.  muscle,  inflammation  of 
the  [sf.p  Cyclitis),  409. 

Circulatory  apparatus,  the,  diseases  of, 
192  ;  examination  of,  214. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  257  ;  atrophic,  257  ; 
cyanotic,  256  ;  hypertrophic  or  biliary, 
257. 

Clavus,  393. 

Cleaning  slides  and  cover vglasses,  methods 
of,  13,  26. 

( 'learing  sections,  21. 

Cloudy  swelling,  61  ;  examination  of,  62. 

Cloves,  oil  of,  21. 

Cocci,  113  ;  pathogenic,  116. 

Coccidia,  168,  399. 

Cochineal,  alum,  18. 

Cochlea,  the ;  stt  under  Labyrinth  ;  ex- 
amination of,  441. 

Counheim's  experiment,  69,  75. 

Colliquefaction,  63. 

Colloid  cysts  of  the  kidney,  293,  302. 

Colloid  degeneration,  54  ;  examination  of, 
55  ;  C.  substance,  reactioiis  of,  55. 
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Colonies  of  bacteria,  113. 

Colostra  m  corpuscles,  331. 

Colonr-index  of  red  corpuscles,  191. 

Colpitis,  325. 

Condyloma,  acuminate,  109,  310,  318,  326  ; 
C.  latum,  397. 

Conglutination,  208. 

Conidia,  162. 

Conjunctiva,  the,  amyloid  degeneration  of, 
404  ;  eczema  of,  415 ;  epithelioma  of, 
417  ;  herpes  of,  405  ;  inflammation  of 
{fitt  Conjunctivitis),  414  ;  xerosis  of,  403. 

Conjunctivitis,  414  ;  catarrhal,  acute,  415  ; 
croupous,  diphtheritic,  gonorrhceal,  gran- 
ular, 415 ;  phlyctenular,  414. 

Connective-tissue  cancer ;  «ee  Alveolar 
sarcoma. 

Connective  tissue,  new  formation  of,  67, 72. 

Cor  adiposum,  193. 

Cornea,  conical,  408  ;  herpes  of,  405 ;  in- 
flammation of  («ee  Keratitis),  404 ;  macula 
of,  406 ;  riband-like  nebulosity  of,  401  ; 
tumours  of,  417  ;  ulcer  of,  405. 

Com ;  mt  Clavus. 

Comu  cutaueum,  393. 

Corpora  amylacea,  56,  317,  337,  344,  403, 
439. 

Corpuscle-holdinff  cells,  58. 

Corpuscles,  blood,  counting  of,  186 ;  de- 
termination of  hiemoglobin  in,  190 ; 
measurement  of,  187 ;  red,  changes  in, 
185 ;  staining  of,  187  ;  staining  of  in 
sections,  190  :  white,  changes  in,  varieties 
of,  186. 

Corpuscula  oryzoidea,  382. 

Corrosive  oesophagitis,  228. 

Coryza,  265. 

Counting-apparatus  for  blood  corpuscles, 
190. 

Cover-glasses,  method  of  cleaning,  13,  26. 

Cover -glass  preparations,  26 ;  staining  of 
bacteria  in,  26-29. 

Cretinism,  221. 

Croup,  bronchial,  272. 

Croupous  exudation,  71. 

Crusts,  387. 

Cultivation  of  bacteria,  33 ;  of  anaerobes, 
44,45. 

Culture-flasks  (Lipez),  44. 

Cultures,  preservation  of,  45  ;  plate-C. ,  38 ; 
pure  C,  38  ;  roll  (Esmarch),  43 ;  streak, 
41  ;  thrust,  41. 

Curschmann's  spirals,  289. 

Cyclitis,  409. 

Cylindroma,  92. 

Cyaticercus  celhiJosce,  172. 

Cystic  kidney,  304 ;  C.  tumours,  97. 

Cystitis,  acute,  305 ;  catarrhal,  305 ;  chronic, 
306 ;  diphtheritic,  306  ;  purulent,  305. 

Cysto-adenoma,  97  ;  atheromatous,  318  ; 
mucous,  318;  papilliferous  or  proli- 
ferous, 97. 

Cystoma,  97,  100;  papilliferous  or  proli- 
ferous C,  simple  C,  100. 

Cysto-myxoma,  .329. 

Cysts,  97  ;  apoplectic,  339  ;  dermoid,  98  ; 


follicular,  97 ;  milk,  329 ;  mucona,  98 ; 

of  Echinococeus,  174;  retention,  97 ;  tube- 

ovarian,    319 ;    unilocular    and    multi- 

locular,  100. 
CzAPLRWSKi's  method  of  staining  tubercle 

bacUli,  133. 
Czokob's  alum  cochineal,  18. 

Dammar  varnish,  22. 

Deaf  mutes,  conditions  in  labyrinth  of,  437. 

Decalcification  9,  383,  440. 

Decalcifying  fluids,  9,  440. 

Decolor isation,  28. 

Decolorising  agents,  28. 

Degeneration,  amyloid,  55 ;  colloid,  54 ; 
fatty,  51 ;  glycogen,  57 ;  granular,  51  ; 
hyaline,  55 ;  mucous,  53 ;  parenchyma- 
tous, 51. 

Degenerations,  system,  of  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  335 ;  ascending  and  descending, 
336 ;  primary,  336  ;  secondary,  335. 

—  of  nerves,  350. 

Dehydration  of  paraffin  preparations,  12  ; 

of  sections,  21. 
Delafi eld's  alum  hiematoxylin,  19. 
Dementia  paralytica,  342. 
Dermatitis,  385 ;  erythematous,  385 ;    D. 

papillomatosa  capillitii,  392 ;  severer  and 

specific  forms  of  D.,  386  et  aeq, 
Diaster,  66. 

Digestive  apparatus,  diseases  of  the,' 223. 
Dilatation  of  vessels  (arteries,  capillaries, 

veins),  213. 
Diphtheria^  148,  225. 
Diphtheritic  exudation,  71. 
Diplococci,  113. 

Diplococcus  pneumonia:,  124,  279. 
Disc,  the  optic,  congestion  of ,  413  ;  capping 

or  excavation  of,  414. 
Discontinuous  sterilisation,  37. 
Dispirem,  66. 
Distoma  hcEmatobium,  1 75. 

—  hepaticum,  175. 

—  lanceofcUum,  175. 

Diverticula  of  bladder,  formation  of,  306. 
Dochmius  {Strongyitu)  duodenalU,  176. 
Dracuncnius  medtnensis  ;  see  Fiiuria  medu 

nensis. 
**  Drill-bone,*' 381. 
Duodenum,  catarrh  of  the,  240. 
Dysentery,  243. 
Dysmenorrhaa,  membranous,  320. 

Ear,  the,  diseases  of,  418;  examination  of, 
439  ;  external  E.,  418  ;  internal  E.,  435; 
internal  muscles  of,  440 ;  middle  E. ,  435. 

Ebner's  decalcifying  fluid,  9. 

Rburnation,  369  ;  in  the  ear,  434. 

Ecchondroses,  .S62. 

Echinococcus^  174. 

—  middfondaris,  175. 
Eczema,  389. 

EuRLicH,  acid  hsematoxylin,  19 ;  stains 
for  blood,  189,  190;  stains  for  tubercle 
bacilli,  134. 

Elastic  fibres  of  skin,  degeneration  of,  384^ 


EUatictiuue,  in  apntiun,  289 ;  ataining  of, 
2U.  21S. 

Klephantiasia,  3-JG  )  K.  Arabum,  ISO,  214, 
393;  cavernous  K.,  lymph- angiacUtic 
E,,  neuromatuiiB  E.,  teleangiectatic  E., 

Emiieilding,  methads  of,  10;  in  celloiilin, 

II;  inpanffin,!!,  12;  in  pkotoxytin,  1 1. 
KmbolUiD,  210. 

Knibryonic  tiiaue;  nee  GruiulatioD  tiaine. 
EmphyBGiiia,  progrsHBive  gangrenoiu,  129 ; 

liulmonsry,  273  ;  senile,  274. 
Enuephalitis,  ncute,  339;  chronic,  342. 
EndarteritiB,  chronic,   197,  2D4;   B.  oi>li 

terans,  206. 
Endocarditis,   acate,    lild,   RG5;    chrotiic, 

107;  recovery  in,  197;  ulL'eruttve,  196; 

varroooae.  198. 
Rndocardiuniithe,  (lc|^DeratiDiiaof,  mucous 

and  fatty,    19it ;    ladammation    of   [nKe 

KnclocarditU),  193;  tubercles  u ode r.  201 ; 

tumoBrs  oF,  202  ;  vegetatioDS  of,  IBo. 
EndometriUa,  catarrhal,  chroDio,  croupoua, 

cyatio,  diphtheritic,  321  ;  K.  exfoliaceo, 

.^li  reiuluof,  321,  322. 
Endoaloaia,  362,  376. 
Eadotbelial  sarcoma ;  urc  EDdothBlioma, 
Endothelioma,  90. 

Engraver's  globe,  uae  of,  in  microicopy,  34. 
Enteric  fever  ;  ttee  Typhoid  fever. 
Enteritis,   acnte  catarrhal,   238 ;   chronic 

catarrhal,  2.19  ;  follicular,  240;  of  large 

inteatine,  240 ;  apecilic,  241. 
Entropion,  416. 
Eoain,  staining  with,  20. 
Eosinophil  leucocytes,  186. 
Ephelides,  .185. 

Epidermic  glabulea :  urt  Pearls, 
Epidermis,  Desi;!) am ntiun  of,  386;  byprr- 

plaaia  of,  392. 
Epididytnia,    the,   inflammation  of,   314; 

tnbercDlosis  of,  tumours  of,  317- 
Epididvmitia,  .114. 
Rpitbelioid  cells  in  granulation  tiaauo,  the, 

74. 
Epithelioma,    102;    cylinder- celled,    104; 

flat-celled.  399. 
Epulis,  230.  376. 
Ercwions,  of  cervix  uteri,  i)23  ;  of  atnmacb, 

tismorrbogic,  2.33. 
Brysipeloa,  121,  386. 
Erythema.    38A ;    E.    exudativum    mulll- 

foruie,  386  ;  E.  nodoaum,  380. 
EsMAHi'H'a  roll  cultures,  43. 
"  Ktat  mamelloni^,"  23*. 
Burti'ium,  161. 
Enstacbian   tube,   the,  diseases    of,   42fi ; 

eiamination  of,  441. 
Bxfuliatiou,  ioaeDsible,  of  boue,  361. 
ExoatoaU,  ,162,  376. 
Exudation,   inflammatory,   70  ;  catarrhal, 

71  :  cellular  and  purulent.  71  ;  croupous 

or  librinous,  70,  22JJ ;  diplitheritic,   71, 

225  i     examination     of,     76;     flbrino- 

purulent,  h^morrhagio,  mnco .purulent, 

pntrid,  aero- purulent,  71  ;  aerous,  70. 


EX  M7 

E^etida,  the.  inflammation  of  (te  Blephar- 
itia),  414  ;  chalazion,  416. 

Eye,  the,  diseases  of,  401  ;  atrophy  and 
degeneration  of,  401  ;  examination  of, 
417  ;  inflammatioQS  of,  404,  409,  412, 
413,  414;  parasites,  animal,  of.  417; 
syphilis  of,  417;  tuberculosis  of,  410; 

Facultativb  aerobes,  anaerobes,  parasites, 
aud  saprophytes,  114. 

Fallopian  tubea,  the,  hydrops  of,  319  ;  in- 
flammation of  (we  Salpingitis},  318 ; 
tuberculosis  of,  319. 

Palac  inembraues,  148,  223  ;  of  brain,  .146. 

Fitlae  paosagea,  308. 

Fabra_vt's  Holotioo,  21,  24. 

t'amoia  h'./iilica,  175. 

Fat-eniboliam,  275,  297. 

Fatty  degeui-ration  and  iiiflUrution,  51  ; 
examination  of,  53- 

Fatty  necrosis  of  poncreas,  263. 

Favus,  162. 

Fermentation,  160. 

Fibrin,  ataining  of,  75,  IB,  191. 

FibroblasU,  67,  74. 

Fibro.lipomo,  78;  F.-myomo,  82;  F.-sar 
coma,  89. 

Fibroma,  78 :  F,  molluacum,  70,  63 ; 
ciiiemalousF..  78. 

Filamentous  funai  (wr  Moulds),  160. 

Fi/aiia  Baarrofti,  180. 

—  medintiuu,  160. 
langiilnii  homini*,  li 

Fiatnla!  r 

Fixation  of  tissues,  6,  440  ;  F.and  harden- 
ing, 7 ;  F.  of  albuminoid  bodies  in  cover- 
glass  preparations,  26  ;  of  aectiona  to 
slides,  13,  17. 

Fixed  cells,  tlie,  changes  in,  in  inflamma- 

Fixiug-media    for    attaching    sections    to 

alides.  13,  17. 
Flagella.  114;  staining  of.  29. 
Flasks,  culture,  Lipez  s,  44. 
Elkhuiso'h  solation,  60. 
Plies,  larva;  of,  in  stomach,  etc.,  182. 
Fluid,  clearing,  22  ',  decaluifyiog,  9.  440  ; 

fixing,  69,  440 ;  macerating.  6 ;  mounting, 

21,  24,  hi. 
Fluids,  the  examination  of,  5. 
Flnbes ;  tef  Trematodes. 
Fluorescein  methyl  blue  (Ceaplewski),  133- 
Foetua  in  toila,  96. 
Formative  tisane  of  fibroma,  78. 
Fractures,  of  bone,  mode  of  union  in,  3&S  ; 

fibroua  union  in,  360  ;  ununited,  360 ;  of 

cartilage,  mode  of  union  in,  361. 
Freezing  methoda.   15,   16;  gum,  24;  F. 

microtomsa,  16,  24;  F.  mixture,  24. 
Fresh  tisauea,  the  examination  of,  6. 
Fuchain,     alkaline    onilin    (LulHer),    28; 

aailin,  27  ;  carbolic  (Ziehl),  27  ;  staining 

with,  32. 
"  Fungous  grnnitlations  "  of  boue,  373. 
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Fungas  hscmatodes,  92,  108. 
Far,  of  the  tongue,  223,  231. 
Faruncles,  391 ;  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  419. 

Gabbct-Ernst  method  of  staining  tubercle 
bacilli,  134,  135. 

Oalactocele,  329. 

Gall-bladder,  the,  inflammation  of,  prim- 
ary carcinoma  of,  263. 

Gall-stones,  263. 

Ganglion-cells,  atrophy  of,  333,  341,  342 ; 
degeneration  of,  333,  334,  3:^,  341  ;  in 
ganglionic  neuroglioma,  82,  349. 

Ganglion  of  tendon-sheaths,  382. 

Ganglionic  neuroglion^a,  82,  349 ;  G. 
neuroma,  83. 

Gangrene,  »tt  Necrosis  ;  of  lungs,  278. 

Gangrenous  emphysema,  progressive,  129. 

Gastric  contents,  the,  237. 

Gastric  ulcer,  233. 

Gastritis,  acute  catarrhal,  233 ;  chronic, 
234 ;  diphtheritic,  234 ;  phlegmonous, 
236. 

Gelatin,  peptone  bouillon,  36. 

Gemmation,  67,  160. 

Generative  apparatus,  the,  diseases  of,  314, 
318  ;  examination  of,  330. 

Generative  organs,  female,  the,  diseases  of, 
318,  320,  325,  326,  329.  {Set  under 
Ovaries,  Uterus,  etc.) 

Generative  organs,  male,  the,  diseases  of, 
314 ;  hypertrophy  of,  316  ;  inflammation 
of,   314   ;    syphilis  of,   tuberculosis  of, 

•  tumours  of,  317. 

Gentian  violet,  alkaline  anilin  (Lofller), 
28 ;  anilin,  27. 

Giant  cells,  67.  74,  90,  132,  1.39. 

Glanders,  75,  141 ;  ulcers  in,  142. 

Glaucoma,  414. 

Glioma,  82. 

Glio-sarcoma,  82. 

Glomerulo-nephritis,  297. 

Glossitis,  227. 

Glycerin,  jelly,  15;  G.,  mounting  in,  21. 

Glycogen  degeneration,  57,  253  ;  examina- 
tion of,  58. 

Groitre,  220  ;  cavernous,  colloid,  cystic, 
fibrous,  myxomatous,  221  ;  parenchy- 
matous, 220  ;  vascular,  221. 

GonococcuSy  123,  307. 

Gonorrhoea,  307. 

Gout,  deposits  in,  in  auricle,  419 ;  in  joints, 
357,365;  in  kidney,  295. 

Graafian  follicle?,  cystic  degeneration  of, 
319. 

Gradenigo's  decalcifying  fluid,  9. 

Gram's  method  of  staining,  29,  31  ;  bac- 
teria which  lose  their  colour  in,  32  ; 
GUnther's  modification  of,  32  ;  Weigert's 
modification  of,  32. 

Granulations,  fungous,  373. 

Granulation  tissue,  67,  72. 

Grannie  cells  or  corpuscles,  52,  74. 

Granuloma,  cutaneous,  392. 

Granulomata,  infective,  75. 


"Gravel,"  306. 

Gregarime,  168. 

Grenachbr's  alum  carmine,  18. 

Grinding  preparations,  mode  of ;  of  bone, 

383 ;  of  teeth,  232. 
Guinea-worm  ;  aee  Filaria  nueUnentiU. 
Gum  freezing  method,  the,  24. 
Gumma,  syphilitic,  139.  ^ 

HilSVAMCEBA,  167. 

Hiematangioma,  84. 

Hfematocele  of  tunica  vaginalis,  315. 

HsBmatoidin,  50. 

Hematoxylin,  acid  (Ehrlich),  19 ;  alnm 
(Delafield),  19;  H.  and  ammonia  car- 
mine, 21 ;  H.  and  eosin,  20 ;  for  staining 
en  moAne,  21 ;  Weigert's,  351,  352. 

Hsmaturia,  180,  312. 

Hsmic  diseases,  185. 

Hsemin  crystals,  191. 

HBemoglobiniemia,  59. 

Haemoglobin,  determination  of,  190 ;  in- 
farction, 294. 

Hsemoglobinuria,  59,  312. 

Hsemometer,  Fleischl's,  190.  . 

Hsemosiderins,  59 ;  reactions  of,  60. 

Hanging  drop,  examination  in  the,  5,  25. 

Hardenmg  of  tissues,  6,  7 ;  by  boiling,  8  ; 
in  alcohol,  in  Muller's  fluid,  8. 

Harpoon  trocar,  181. 

Heart,  the,  diseases  of,  192 ;  anenrysm  of, 
194  ;  brown  atrophy  of,  cloudy  swelling 
of,  192;  degenerations  of ,  amyloid,  193, 
fatty,  192,  hyaline,  waxy,  193;  fatty 
infiltration  of,  193;  fragmentation  of 
muscle  of,  19i2;  hypertrophy  of,  194; 
infarction  of,  193 ;  inflammation  of, 
1 95 ;  parasites  of,  202 ;  softening  of,  193 ; 
syphilis  of,  202 ;  thrombi  of,  194  ;  tuber- 
culosis of,  201 ;  tumours  of,  202. 

Heidenhain's  method  of  staining  blood- 
cells,  190 ;  nervous  system,  352. 

Hepatisation,  grey,  278 ;  red  or  brown,  277. 

Hepatitis,  chronic  interstitial  {jtrt  Cirr- 
hosis), 257;  metastatic,  256;  suppura- 
tive, 256 ;  syphilitic,  260. 

Herpes,  387 ;  corneal  and  conjunctival,  405 ; 
H.  tonsurans,  164. 

Herxheimer's  method  of  staining  elastic 
tissue,  214. 

"Herzfehlerzellen,"  276,  290. 

'*  Hob-nail  liver  "  {set  Cirrhosis),  258. 

"  Hodgkin's  disease,"  217. 

Booklets  of  Ednnococats,  174,  248,  312; 
of  T(Enia  sotium,  171,  172. 

Hordeolum,  414. 

Horn,  cutaneous,  393. 

Hot-air  steriliser,  34. 

HowsHip's  lacunae,  354. 

Hyaline  degeneration,  55 ;  examination 
of,  55. 

—  substauce,  reactions  of,  55. 

Hydrarthrosis,  370. 

Hydrocele,  315  ;  spermatic,  315. 

Hydroce))halu8,  internal,  339. 

Hydromyelia,  339. 


Hydronephmii,  204. 

Bydropi  adipotus,  247 :  H.  follioularia, 
319;  H,  of  teadoD-aheaths  luid  bursn', 
382  1  H.  pleura,  288 ;  H.  tubic.  319. 

Hygroma,  382. 

Hyperoiloali,  362. 

UyperplMia,  6S. 

Hypertropbia  or    ,,    ., 
pseudo-leaciEiiiio  of  aplee., 

Hypertrophy,  65. 

Hyphomycetei ;  bm  Moulds. 

Hypopyon,  40fi. 

Icterus,  59,  25.'!,  385. 

IiiimaDity  sipuiat  anthrax,  production  oi, 
by  iooculatioD,  127. 

Impression  preparations,  41. 

lucubation  tcmperoturo,  36. 

Incubator ;  a'.e  Thermostat. 

Induration,  brown,  of  lungs,  270;  cyanotic, 
of  kidney,  296;  grey,  of  lungs,  284; 
pigmentary,  of  liver,  254 ;  pneumonic, 
278 ;  primary  syphilitio,  138,  3S5. 

Infarction.  196,  210;  aniemic,  211;  bile- 
pigment  1.,  bilirubin  I.,  caJcareoas  I., 
and  haemoglobin  I.  of  kidney,  294 ; 
hiemorrhagic  I.,  211  ;  pigmentary  I, 
and  urio  acid  I.  of  kidney,  295. 

Infection,  artilicial,  46 ;  hu^morrhagic,  365 ; 
mixed,  283;  natural,  116. 

Infective)',  toxicactionof  bacteria, 46, 115. 

Infective  grsnulomata,  75. 

IniittratioD,  fatty,  SI  ;  gelatinous,  283 ; 
leuciemic,  254,  20i. 

Inflammation,  69 ;  catarrhal,  71 ;  croupous, 
70 :  diphtheritic,  71  ;  causes  of,  75. 

Inflammatory  process,  the,  09. 

Infusoria,  169, 

Initial  sclerosia  in  lypbilis,  138. 

Injection  of  vessels,  methods  of,  9,  ID ; 
I.  masses,  9. 

Inoculation  with  micrO'Oreanisms,  cutan- 
eous. 46 ;  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
anterior  chamber  of  eye,  circulation, 
thoracic  cavity,  47  ;  I.  of  culture-tubei, 
41  ;  subcutaneous  I.,  47. 

Intestinal  canal,  the,  diieaaes  of,  237 ; 
actinomycosis  of,  ISO,  247  ;  atrophy  of, 
240:  catarrhal  ulcers  of,  240;  contents 
of,  249 ;  corrosives,  action  of,  on,  246 ; 
cysts  of,  239  i  degenerations  of,  amyloid, 
Zt7 ,  fatty  and  hyaline,  238 :  disordera  of 


IS  oF,  240  ;  inQammation 
teritie),  238,  speciflc.  241 1  necrosis  of, 
238  ;  paraaltea  of,  247 ;  pigmentary  dC' 
posit  In.  238 ;  lyphUis  of,  240 ;  tuber- 
culosis of,  24.1 :  tumours  of,  247. 

Intestinal  trichinw,  180. 

Iodine  man D ting- fluid,  67. 

Iris  diaphragm,  22. 

Iris,  the,  inflammation  of  (««e  Iritis),  400 : 
prolapse  of,  407  ;  syphilis  of,  417. 


■B  and  chronic,  409. 


Jellv,  glycerin,  15. 

Joints,  the,  diseases  of,  354;  changea  iai 
capsules  of.  357,  3«2,  367,  389,  874  j  " 
changes  in  cartilages  of,  356,  3S7,  801, 
.162,  305,  3(;7,  369,  374;  changea  in 
synovial  membrane  of,  <ffi7,  30t^  305, 
3G8,  309,  370,  374 ;  syphUia  of,  374,  375 ; 
tuberouloiis  of,  374 ;  tumours  of,  376. 


Katz,  fixing  method  of,  440. 
Keloid,  false  and  true,  392. 
Keratitis,  acute,  404  ;  chronic,  400 ;  dipb- 

tberitic,  406,  415. 
Keratoconus  or  Keratoglobus,  408. 
Keratomalocia  infantum,  405. 
Kidneys,  the,  discaiea  of,  2S1  ;  atrophy  of. 


302,  304 ;  degenoration  of,  amyloid,  S 
fatty,  291,  299,  glycogen,  hyaline,  2lu  ; 
fat-emboliam  of,  W7 ;  gouty  deposit  in, 
of  sodium  urate,  205 ;  hyperemia, 
venous,  of,  hypertrophy,  oompensatory, 
of,  295 ;  infarctions  of,  ansmic,  296, 
biie-pitiinent,  bilirubin,  calcareous,  bs- 
mogfobin,  294,  hiemorrhagio,  296,  pig- 
mentary, 294,  nriu  acid,  295 ;  inflamma- 
tion of  (fte  NephritiB),  297  ;  leuwemio 
iniiltration  of,  294  ;  necrosis  of,  291  ; 
parasites  of,  304 ;  tube-caats,  297 :  tuber- 
culosis of,  303  ;  tumours  oF,  303,  309. 

Kocu-EuRLiuH  method  of  staining  tubercle- 
l>aciUi,  134. 

Kocu'h  plate  culture- process,  39  ;  steam- 
sterilising  apparatus,  34  ;  syringe,  47. 

KF^uhb's  carbohc  methyl  blue,  27- 

Labvkinth,  the,  diseases  of,  435 ;  atrophy 
of,  438  :  condition  of,  in  deaf  mutea,  437  ! 
congestion  of,  436  ;  degeneration  of,  437  • 
hn'morrhage  in,  inflammation  of  {tte 
Otitis  interna).  436  ;  tumours  of,  438. 

"  Lnrge  white  kidney,"  300. 

Laryngitis,  acute  catarrhal,  268 ;  diph- 
theritic,   269 ;    granular,    268 1    phleg- 

Larynx,  the,  diseases  of,  268  ;  atrophy  of 
mucons  membrane  of,  268 ;  diphtherlk 
of,  269  ;  inflammation  of  (str  Laryngitis), 
268  ;  ingrowth  oF  thyroid  gland  into, 
271  ;  leprosy  of,  270  ;  a-dema  of,  acute 
and  chronic,  269  ;  pachydermia  of,  268 ; 
perichondritis  of,  phlegmon  of,  269 ; 
syphilis  of,  tuberculosis  of,  270  ;  tunioum 
of,  271  i  typhoid  ulcers  oF,  289  ;  variola 
of.  270. 

Lavrraitia,  IB7. 

Leiomyoma,  82. 
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Lens,  the,  retrograde  changes  in,  401. 

Lentigo,  385. 

Lepra-oellB,  137. 

Leproey,  75,  136 ;  cutaneous  L. ,  macular 
L.,  nodose  L.,  137. 

Leptomeningitis,  344. 

Leptothrix,  231. 

Leucaemia,  187,  217  ;  lymphatic,  187,  217  ; 
myelogenic,  187)217  ;  myeloeplenic,  187  ; 
changes  in  red  corpuscles  in,  185 ; 
splenic,  217. 

Leucsmic  infiltration  of  kidney,  294 ;  of 
liver,  254. 

Leucin  crystals,  63. 

Leucocytes,  varieties  of,  in  leucaemia,  187  ; 
in  normal  blood,  186. 

LeucocytosiB,  186. 

Leuooderma  syphiliticum,  378. 

Leucomyelitis,  340. 

Leucopathia,  385. 

Leuooplacia,  229. 

Lichen  haemorrhagicus,  384 ;  L.  ruber,  392. 

Lime-water,  6. 

Limiting  inflammation,  364. 

Lipaemia,  188. 

Lipo-fibroma,  L. -myxoma,  79. 

Lipoma,  79  ;  L.  arborescens,  362. 

Liquor  puris,  71. 

Lithium  carmine  (Orth),  18. 

Liver,  the,  diseases  of,  251  ;  atrophy 
of,  acute  yellow,  251,  cyanotic,  255  ; 
pirrhosis  of,  257  ;  cirrhosis,  cyanotic, 
of,  256 ;  cloudy  swelling  of,  251  ;  cysts 
of,  261  ;  degenerations  of,  amyloid, 
252,  fatty,  251,  glycogen,  253  ;  exam- 
ination of,  264 ;  fatty  infiltration  of, 
252 ;  icterus  of,  253 ;  inflammation  of 
{nee  Hepatitis),  256 ;  leucaemic  infiltra- 
tion of,  254  ;  parasites,  animal,  of,  262  ; 
pigmentary  deposit  in,  253  ;  pigmentary 
mduration  of,  254 ;  syphilis  of,  259 ; 
tuberculosis  of,  258  ;  tumours  of,  260. 

Lochia,  331. 

Locomotion,  the  organs  of,  diseases  of, 
354 ;  examination  of,  382. 

Lofflrb's  alkaline  anilin  fuchsin,  gentian 
violet,  and  methyl  blue,  28 ;  alktJine 
methyl  blue,  27  ;  staining  with,  cover- 
glasses,  28,  sections,  31,  32. 

Loose  bodies  in  joints,  361 ;  in  tunica 
vaginalis,  315. 

Luool's  solution,  7. 

Lungs,  the,  diseases  of,  273 ;  actinomy- 
cosis of,  287  ;  brown  induration  of,  276 ; 
cirrhosis  of,  278 ;  emphysema  of,  273, 
senile,  274 ;  examination  of,  290 ;  fat- 
embolism  of,  275 ;  gangrene  of,  278 ; 
glanders  of,  287  ;  haemorrhagic  infarction 
of,  274 ;  induration  of,  in  pneumonia, 
278  ;  inflammation  of  (see  Pneumonia), 
276  ;  cBdema  of,  275  ;  parasites  of,  287  ; 
pigmentation  of  {see  Pneumonoconiosis), 
282  ;  suppuration  in,  278 ;  syphilis  of, 
286  ;  tuberculosis  of,  282,  general  acute 
miliary,  286,  indurative,  284,  ulcerative, 
285  ;  tumours  of,  287. 


Lupus  erythematosus,  392;  L.  yalgaii8,394. 

Luxations,  unreduced,  results  of,  361. 

Lymphadenitis,     syphilitic,      tubercnhur, 
219. 

Lymphangeitis,  214;  L.  cardnomatodes, 
249. 

Lymphangioma,  84. 

Lymphatic  glands,  the,  diseases  of,  218 ; 
atrophy  of,  degenerations,  amyloid  and 
hyalme,  of,  218 ;  hyperplasia  of  {see 
Adenia),  219 ;  induration  of,  inflamma- 
tion, acute  and  chronic,  of,  pigmentation 
of,  218 ;  syphilis  of,  tuberculosis  of, 
tumours  of,  219. 

Lymphatic  vessels,  the,  diseases  of,  214. 
(See  also  Elephantiasis  and  Lymphan- 
geitis. ) 

Lymphocytes,  186,  187. 

Lymphoma,  malignant,  219  ;  typhoid,  242, 
243. 

Lympho-sarcoma,  88,  219. 

Macerating  fluids,  6. 

Macrocheilia,  85,  !^. 

Macrocythaemia  rubra,  185. 

Macrogloesia,  85,  230. 

Macula  comeae,  406. 

Malignant  tumours,  77. 

Mammary  glands,  tiie,  diseases  of,  329 ; 
inflammation  of  {see  Mastitis),  tamours 
of,  329. 

Manchot,  method  of,  for  staining  elastic 
tissue,  215. 

Margaric  acid  crystals,  52,  63. 

Margaritoma,  434. 

Marrow,  bone,  cells  from,  in  leucaemia,  187 ; 
examination  of,  383 ;  fatty  degeneration 
of,  356 ;  gelatinous  M.,  356 ;  hyper- 
plastic growths  of,  372 ;  lymphoid  or  red 
M.,  372;  syphilis  of,  374;  tuberculosis 
of,  372 ;  tumours  of,  376. 

Masses,  injection,  9. 

Mastitis,  329. 

Mastoid  process,  the,  diseases  of,  434  ; 
inflanmiation  of,  434 ;  tuberculosis  of, 
tumours  of,  435. 

•*Ma8tzeUen,"7,  32. 

Measle ;  see  Bladder-worm. 

Measles,  eruption  in,  386. 

Meatus,  auditory ;  see  Auditory  meatus. 

Media,  culture,  solid,  36 ;  fixing,  13,  17. 

Medulla  oblongata,  the,  atrophies  in,  332. 

Megaloblasts,  186. 

Melansemia,  59,  168,  188. 

Melan^eur,  188. 

MelaniD,  168. 

Melanosis,  59,  168,  253. 

Melon -seed  bodies,  382. 

Membrana  tympani,  the,  diseases  of,  421 ; 
calcification  of,  423 ;  examination  of,  440, 
441 ;  hypertrophy,  polypoid  of,  423 ;  in- 
flammation of,  421  ;  perforation  of,  422, 
423  ;  tuberculosis  of,  423 ;  tumours  of, 
424. 

Membranes,  fwtal,  diseases  of  the,  326; 
M. ,  false  ;  see  Fsdse  M. 


MeningeB,  the,  inflkmniHtion  of  (m«  Menin- 
(jitJB),  344 :  cwloma  of,  339 ;  syphUia  of, 
347  ;  tuberculoais  of,  346 ;  tumoure  of, 
:j4a. 

Mcningitia,  acute,  primary  and  sccondKry, 
HU ;  e^mdation  in,  34a  ;  of  dura  mater, 
acute  and  chronic,  346  ;  tubercular,  M46. 

MeuBtrual  Soid,  compoBition  of,  331. 

MeustmatioD,  conditiooa  in,  330. 

McBeuteric  glands,  conditioo  of,  in  typhoid 
fever,  243. 

MotaatnaJB,  77,  37,  102,  212. 

Methods  of  investigation,  bacteriological, 
25  1  histological,  fi. 

Methyl  blue,  alkaline  (Ufiter),  27 :  alkaline 
aniiin  (Lufilor),  29;  and  eosin,  BtaiDing 
with,  170;  aniiin,  31  ;  carbolic  (Kllhae), 
27 ;  fluorescein  (Czaplawski),  133. 

Metritis,  324. 

Metro- lympbangeitis,  328, 

Metro- phlebitis,  328. 

Miaruuooci,  113. 

Microeoccut  Itlmgenat,  US,  120. 

Microcythiemia  rubra,  185. 

Micrometerit,  eyepiece  and  atage,  23. 

Microecope,  the,  22. 

ifirro'poron/arfiir,  164. 

Microtomes,  15;  freezing.  15,  16.  24;  im- 
mersioQ,  )5;  sliiling,  14.  15. 

Miliaria,  387. 


Miliu 


.97. 


Milk  cyst ;  te  Oalactoeele. 

Moist  chamber,  38. 

Mole,  cystic  or  hydatid,  fibrous,  327. 

Molluscum  cantt^osnin,  39!>. 

MollDSCum  corpuBclea,  160,  300. 

Monartioular  rheumatoid  arthritis,  369. 

MonoDuolear  leucocytes,  186. 

MordaotB,  28. 

MoBdAuNi,  spheres  of,  402. 

Moulds,  160 ;  higher,  161  ;  lower,  162. 

Mounting  micrascopic  preiuiratioiis,  21,22; 

fluids  for,  21.  34,  67. 
Mouth,  the,  diseases  uf,  223 ;   diphtheria 

o£,  225 ;  eflect  of  corroaiva  fluids  on,  227 ; 

examination  of,  231 ;  inflammation  of  (ire 

o/m   Stomatitis),  223 ;    noma   of,   223 ; 

parasites  of,   231  ;    phlegmon   oF,   227  ; 

syphilis  of,  tuburcnlosis  of,  tnmours  of, 

230;   variola  of,  224.     (5u  aJao   undtr 

Teeth. ) 
Mucin,  reactions  of,  54. 
Mwor,  161. 
Mncous  degenerBtion,  53 ;  oxamination  of, 

5S. 
MCllbb's  fluid,  6  ;  hardening  in,  8. 
Mummification,  63. 
Muscle,  dUeasn  of,  377  ;   atrophy  of,  377. 

Eigmentary,  378;  conditions  of.  in  pseiido- 
ypertrophic  paralysis  and  in  Thomien's 
disease,  379 ;  degeneration  of,  fatty,  par- 
enchymatous, vacuolar,  waxy,  378;  ex- 
atninalion  of,  383 ;  hyperplasia  of,  6S  ; 
hypertrojihy  of,  379;  inflammation 'of 
(•r«  Myositis),  3S0;  parasites  of,  animal, 
3n2 ;    regeneration   of,  68 !    syphilis  of, 


L 


[.  triohinje,  180 ;  tulierculosis  of, 
I  of,  381. 

Mycelium,  160. 

Mycosis  fungoidos,  392. 

Myelitis,  acute,  340:  central,  340;  eoniprea- 
sion  or  contusion,  333 ;  of  grey  matter 
(«<-E  Poliomyelitis),  340;  tnwsverse,  341. 

Myeloma,  376. 

Myocarditis,  198. 

Myocardiam ;  «ee  rmder  Heart. 

Myoma,  82. 

Myamalacia,  193. 

Myositis,  acute  primary,  380 1  M,  oa«i- 
ticans,  381 ;  secondary,  380. 

Myotonia,  congenital,  380. 

Myxo'chondroma,  80;  M.'lipoma,  M. •sar- 
coma, 79 ;  etc 

Myxoma,  70. 

NiTvus  pigtnentoBUB,  385;  N.  voaouloaus.Sfl. 

Necroais,  62 ;  coagulation,  G3  ;  examina- 
tion of,  63 ;  fatty,  of  pancreas.  263 ;  of 
bone,  central  and  snperflciol,  complete 
and  partial,  3&i. 

Needles,  glass,  6. 

Needled  prepi  rations,  6. 

Nematodes,  171,  176- 

Nephritia,  207;  acute  interstitial  focal, 
298  ;  acute  parenchymatous,  397 ;  acute 
suppurative  interstitial,  300;  chronio 
interstitial  or  indarative,  301 ;  chronio 
parenchymatous, 200 ;  glomerulo-N.,297; 
Wmorrhagic, 299 ;  pyebn.,300i  retinal 
changes  in  N.,  412. 

Nerre-dbres,  primary  atrophy  of,  333. 

NerveSi  atrophy  of,  degeneration  of,  in- 
flammation of,  350  ;  tumours  of,  351. 

Nervous  ayBtero,  the,  diseases  ot,  332; 
central,  332  :  examination  of,  351  ;  peri- 
pberKl,  350.    {Set  alio  vnder  Brain,  etc. ) 

Nervons  tiasno,  regeneration  of,  68. 

Neuritis,  350;  of  auditory  nerve,  439; 
optio,  413  :  N.  prolifera,  361. 

Neuro-^broma,  83. 

Ncuroglioma,  ganglionic,  83,  348._ 


,    331; 


.   amputation  i   . 
.  noglionio  N.,  myelinic  and  amye- 
linic  N.,  plexiform  N..  83. 

Nen'-f ormations.  New  growths ;  «ee  Tu  m  ouia. 

NiKiFORorr's  modification  of  the  method 
of  Adamkiewicz,  q.>: 

Nitration  or  nitrification,  115. 

Noma,  223. 

NonnoblaatB,  186. 

Nosa,  the,  diseases  of,  265 ;  atrophy  of 
mucoos  membrane  of,  266;  catarrli  of, 
265  ;  diphtheria  of,  266 ;  glanders  of, 
micro-organisms,  vegetable,  of,  267;  per- 
forating  nicer  of,  266  ;  polypi  of,  265 ; 
rhinoBclGroma  of,  267 1  syphiiis  of, 
tuberculosis  of,  variola  of,  266. 

■■Nutmeg  liver."235. 

Nutrient  materials,  preparation  of,  35. 
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Odontinoid  tainoara,  82. 

Odontoma,  82. 

CEdema,  malignant,  129 ;  O.  of  the  glottis, 
acute,  269. 

(Eflophagitis,  catarrhal,  223;  corrosive, 
228. 

(Esophagns,  the,  diseases  of,  223 ;  catarrh 
of  («ee  (Esopha^tis),  223;  disease  of 
macous  glands  m,  229;  effects  of  cor- 
rosive fluids  on,  227 ;  epithelioma  of, 
230 ;  examination  of,  1S31 ;  strictures  of, 
228  ;  variola  of,  224. 

Oidtttm,  161. 

—  aJbicaiM^  164. 

Oil-immersion  objectives,  23. 

Oligocythtemia  rubra,  185. 

Oophoritis ;  9U  Ovaritis. 

Ophthalmitis,  sympathetic,  409. 

Ophthalmoblennorrhoea  neonatorum,  415. 

Optic  nerve,  the,  atrophy  of,  403 ;  inflam- 
mation of,  413. 

Orchitis,  314;  indurative  O.,  O.  vario- 
losa, 314. 

Organisation  of  thrombi,  209. 

Or^^num,  oil  of,  22. 

Orth's  lithium  carmine,  18 ;  picro- lithium- 
carmine,  20. 

Osmic  acid;  fixing  solutions,  Flemming's, 
69,  Katz's,  440 ;  staming  with,  7,  5a 

Osseous  system,  the,  diseases  of,  354. 

Osteitis,  acute,  primary,  363,  or  secondary, 
363,  364  ;  after  injuries,  364  ;  idiopathic 
(«e«  Osteomyelitis),  363;  in  phosphorus 
poisoning,  367. 

Osteobbists,  68. 

Osteo-chondritis  syphilitica,  375. 

Osteo-chondroma,  81,  376 ;  O. -sarcoma, 
86,94. 

Osteoclasts,  354. 

Osteoid  tissue,  359,  370. 

Osteoma,  81,  376. 

Osteomalacia,  355. 

Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  acute  in- 
fective, 363. 

Osteophytes,  362. 

Osteoporosis,  354. 

Osteosclerosis,  362,  374. 

Othematoma,  418. 

Otitis  externa,  croupous,  diphtheritic, 
furuncular,  419. 

Otitis  interna,  435  ;  terminations  of,  437. 

Otitis  media,  acute,  425  ;  catarrhal,  hsemor- 
rhagic,  suppurative,  426 ;  chronic,  426, 
427  ;  catarrhal  and  suppurative,  427. 

Otoliths,  multiplication  of,  437. 

Ovaries,  the,  disease  of,  318 ;  cysts  of, 
319  ;  inflammation  of  (aee  Ovaritis),  318  ; 
tumours  of,  320. 

Ovaritis,  318. 

Over-staininc,  treatment  of,  28. 

Ovula  Nabothi,  321. 

Oacyufis  vermicularts,  176. 

Ozaena,  266 ;  syphilitic,  267  ;  tubercular, 
266. 

Pachydkrmia  laryngis,  268. 


Pachymeningitis,  acute  ;  P.  interna  chron- 
ica sen  hemorrhagica,  346. 

Pal's  modification  of  Weigert's  hema- 
toxylin method,  352. 

Pancreas,  the,  diseases  of,  263 ;  cloudy 
swelling  of,  degeneration,  amyloid  and 
fatty,  of,  263 ;  examination  of,  264 ; 
fatty  necrosis  of,  263 ;  in^^unmation  of, 
chronic  interstitial,  264,  suppurative, 
263  ;  tumours  of,  2M. 

Pannus,  406. 

Panophthalmitis,  411,  412;  suppurative, 
413. 

Papilliferous  cysto-adenoma,  97  ;  cystoma, 
100. 

PapiUitis,  413. 

Papilloma,  108. 

Paracystitis,  205. 

Paraffin,  embedding  in,  11,  12;  varieties 
of,  12. 

Paralysis,  diphtheritic,  226;  general,  of 
the  insane,  342 ;  progressive  bulbar, 
332  ;  pseudo-hypertrophic,  379 ;  spinal 
infantue,  341. 

Paramascium  coH,  169. 

Parametritis,  324,  328. 

Paranephritis,  301. 

Paraphimosis,  316. 

Parasites,  112;  animal,  166;  facultative, 
114;  in  blood,  188;  obligate,  114; 
vegetable,  112. 

Parotid  ^land,  the,  inflammation  of  {gee 
Parotitis),  227  ;  sarcoma  of,  1^. 

Parotitis,  acute,  227. 

Parulis,  231. 

Pathological  histology,  3. 

"  Pavementing  "  of  vessel-walls,  in  inflam- 
mation, 70. 
*  Pearls,  so-called,  in  cancer,  103. 

Pearl-tumour,  pearl -formation  {see  Choles- 
teatoma, Margaritoma),  424,  434. 

Pelvis,  renal,  the,  inflammation  of  {su 
Pyelitis),  305;  tuberculosis  of,  tumours 
of,  309. 

Pemphigus,  389  ;  syphilitic,  398. 

Pencilling,  treatment  of  sections  by,  17. 

Penis,  the,  diseases  of,  316;  tumours  of. 
318. 

Peribronchitis,  272. 

Pericarditis,  acute,  199 ;  exudation  in,  200. 

Pericardium,  the,  adhesion  of,  201  ;  in- 
flammation of  {see  Pericarditis),  199; 
tuberculosis  of,  202. 

Pericystitis,  205. 

Perimetritis,  324,  328. 

Perinephritis,  301. 

Perineuritis,  optic,  413. 

Periodontitis,  231. 

Periostitis,  acute  infective,  363. 

Periproctitis,  241. 

Peritoneum,  the,  diseases  of,  247  ;  contents 
of,  250 ;  effusion  of  fluid  into  {see  Ascites) 
247  ;  examination  of,  250  ;  inflammation 
of  {see  Peritonitis),  238 ;  parasites  of, 
249 ;  tuberculosis  of,  248  ;  tumours  of* 
249. 
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PeritonitU,  238,  248. 

Perityphlitis,  240. 

Periurethritis,  308. 

"  Perisucht,"  130. 

PetechisB,  384. 

Petri's  capsules,  42. 

Phagocytism,  116. 

Pharyngitis,  chronic  catarrhal,  228 ;  diph- 
theritic, ^25 ;  granular,  228. 

Pharyngomycosis  leptothricia,  231. 

Pharynx,  the,  diseases  of,  223 ;  diphtheritic 
paralysis  of,  226 ;  effects  of  corrosive 
fluids  on,  227 ;  examination  of,  231  ;  in- 
flammation of  («ee  Pharyngitis),  228 ; 
phlegmon  of,  227 ;  variola  of,  224 ; 
vegetable  parasites  of,  231. 

Phimosis,  316. 

Phlebitis,  202. 

Phlebolith,  209. 

Phlegmon,  227,  391. 

Phloroglucin  decalcifying  fluid,  9. 

Photoxylin,  embedding  in,  11. 

PhthUis  bulbi,  413 ;  P.  pulmonalis,  282 ; 
florid,  286. 

Picric  acid,  difiuse  staining  with,  20. 

Picro-carmine,  20. 

Picro-lithium-carmine  (Orth),  20. 

Pigment,  58,  59,  60. 

Pigmentary  atrophy,  62 ;  infarction,  294. 

Pigmentation,  58. 

Pituitary  body,  the,  tumours  of,  349. 

Pityriasis  versicolor,  162,  164. 

Placenta,  the,  diseases  of,  326 ;  calcareous 
deposits  in,  fatty  degeneration  of,  327 ; 
syphilis  of,  326  ;  thrombi  in,  327. 

'*  Plaques  opalines  "  :  «ee  Leucoplacia. 

Plasmodium  malarice,  167. 

Plate  culture  process,  Koch's,  39. 

Plate-pouring  apparatus,.  39. 

Pleura,  the,  diseases  of,  288 ;  examination 
of,  290 ;  hydrops  of,  inflammation  of  (see 
Pleurisy),  tumours  of,  tuberculosis  of, 
288. 

Pleural  cavity,  examination  of  contents  of, 
290. 

Pleurisy,  acute  primary  and  secondary, 
chronic,  288  ;  tubercular,  286,  288. 

Pneumonia,  126,  276 ;  interlobular  or 
pleurogenous,  281  ;  lobar  or  croupous, 
276  ;  lobular  or  broncho- pn.,  280:  meta- 
static or  embolic,  281  ;  tubercular,  282 ; 
white  (syphilitic),  287. 

Pneumonoconiosis,  281. 

Poikilocytosis,  185. 

Poliomyelitis,  340;  anterior,  ucutc,  .341, 
chronic,  332. 

Polyarthritis,  365,  366,  368. 

Potymitus,  167. 

Polymorphism,  102. 

Polynucfear  leucocytes,  186. 

Polypi,  109 ;  aural,  420,  424,  430 ;  cystic, 
fibrous,  glandular,  110;  nasal,  265,  266; 
mucous,  papillary,  110;  placental,  327; 
sarcomatous,  1 10  ;  uterine,  324. 

Posthitis,  316. 

Potatoes  as  a  culture  medium,  37. 


Potato-holder,  36. 

Preliminary  staining,  33. 

Proctitis,  241. 

Proglottides,  171. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  332,  377. 

Prostate,  the,  corpora  amyfacea  in,  317  ; 

hypertrophy  of,   316  ;  inflammation  of 

{set  Prostatitis),  315. 
Prostatitis,  316. 
Protozoa,  166. 
Prurigo,  392. 
Psanimoma,  92,  349,  434. 
Pseudarthrosis,  360. 
Pseudo-diphtheritic  bacillus,  149. 
Pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  379, 
Pseudo-leucaemia,  217,  219. 
Pseudo-melanosis,  59. 
Psoriasis,  392. 
Ptomains,  115. 
Puerperal  fever,  327. 
Pulpitis,  2,31. 
Puncture    method    of    injecting   vessels, 

10. 
Pupil,  the,  closure  of,  in  iritis,  409. 
Pure  cultures,  preparation  of,  39. 
Purpura,  384. 
Pus-corpuscles,  70. 
Pustule,  387  ;  malignant  P.,  127. 
Pyaemia,  117,  119. 
Pyelitis,  305. 
Pyelonephritis,  300. 
Pylephlebitis,  267. 
Pyococci,  76,  120. 
I^ocyanin,  121. 

Rachitis,  370. 

'*  Bag-picker's  disease  " ;  see  Anthrax. 

Rauula,  230. 

Reagents,  7. 

Rectum,  the,  inflammation  of  (set  Proctitis 

ami  Periproctitis),  241  ;  fistulsB  of,  245 

tumours  of,  247. 
Red    corpuscles,    changes    in    the,    185 

nucleated,  186. 
Regeneration,  65  ;  of  individual  tissues,  67 
Resection  of  bone,  changes  following,  361 
Respiratory   apparatus,   the,   diseases   of 

265  ;  examination  of,  288.     (8te  Lungs, 

etc.) 
Retina,  the,  glioma  of,  417 ;  inflammation  of 

(Hce  Retinitis),  41 1 ;  senile  changes  in,  403. 
Retinitis,  acute,  albuminuric,  chronic,  412 ; 

choroido-R.,   haemorrhagic  R.,   R.  pig- 
mentosa, 41,3. 
Rhabdomyoma,  82. 
Rheumatism,  acute  articular,  365. 
Rheumatoid  arthritis,  chronic,  367.     (^ee 

Arthritis.) 
Rhinitis ;  see  under  Diseases  of  the  Nose. 
Rhinoscleroma,  76,  162,  267,  398. 
Rhizopoda,  166. 
Rickets ;  see  Rachitis. 
"  Rider's  bone,"  381. 
Roll  cultures,  43. 
Round- worms  ;  set  Nematodes. 
Rupia  syphilitica,  398. 
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Saochabomtcetss,  8tt  YeastB. 

<<  Sago  spleen,"  216. 

Salprngitis,  31& 

Saprophytes,    facultative     and    obligate, 
114. 

Sarcinae,  113. 

Sartina  vetUrictUi,  237. 

Sarcoma,  86;  alveolar,  90;  angio-S.,  92; 
endothelial,  90 ;  giant-celled,  90 ;  slio-S., 
82 ;  Ivmpho-S.,  88,  219  ;  melanotic,  92  ; 
mixea,  93 ;  round-celled,  87  ;  spindle- 
celled,  88 ;  teleangiectatic,  92. 

Sarcoptes  scabiei  {aet  Acarus  scabiei),  181. 

Scabs,  387. 

Scarlatina,  eruption  in,  386. 

Schizomycetes ;  see  Bacteria. 

Scirrhus,  102,  105,  330. 

ScleritU,  408. 

Sclerosis,  74  ;  multiple  cerebro-spinal,  343. 

Sclerotic,  the,  inflammation  of  (see  Scler- 
itis),  408. 

Soolex,  171. 

Scrofula,  394. 

Scrofuloderma,  394. 

Scrotum,  the,  diseases  of  the  skin  of,  316. 

Sections,  cutting  of,  by  hand,  14,  with 
microtomes,  15,  by  the  freezing  method, 
15,  16,  24 ;  of  fresh  preparations,  16 ; 
serial,  16 ;  treatment  of,  by  pencillmg  or 
shaking,  17. 

Sehlbn-Wendrineb  process,  the,  135. 

Semen,  composition  of,  examination  of,  330. 

Sequestrum,  364. 

Serial  sections,  cutting  of,  16  ;  of  celloidin 
preparations,  16^  17 ;  of  paraffin  pre- 
parations, 17. 

Serous  atrophy,  62. 

Serum,  blood,  as  a  culture  medium,  37. 

Shaking,  treatment  of  sections  by,  17. 

Siderosis,  282. 

Skin,  the,  diseases  of,  384 ;  actinomycosis 
of,  157,  398 ;  atrophy  of,  degeneration 
of,  384;  examination  of,  400;  glanders 
of,  140;  hemorrhage  of,  384;  hyper- 
plastic processes  of,  392 ;  inflammation 
of  (9ee  Dermatitis),  .385 ;  lepra  of,  1.36 ; 
pigmentations  of,  385  ;  rhinoscleroma  of, 
152  ;  syphilis  of,  395  ;  tuberculosis  of, 
394 ;  tumours  of,  399. 

Slides,  microscopic,  mode  of  cleaning,  13. 

Smegma  bacilli,  138. 

Softening,  in  central  nervous  system,  red, 
white,  yellow,  333 ;  of  myocardium,  193; 
of  stomach,  232. 

Spermatocele,  317. 

Spinal  cord,  the,  accumulations  of  fluid  in 
{see  Hydromyelia,  Syringomelia),  339 ; 
atrophy  of,  332  ;  cysts  of,  341 ;  degener- 
ations of,  335,  336  ;  inflammation  of  {see 
Myelitis),  340;  multiple  sclerosis  of,  343 ; 
softening  of,  333 ;  syphilis  of,  347 ;  tracts 
of,  335 ;  tuberculosis  of,  346 ;  tumours 
of,  348. 

Spirem,  65. 

Spirilla,  113;  pathogenic,  153. 

Spirillum  cholerce  AsicUiary  153,  241. 


8pirUlum/ebrvirecurretUi8{Sp,  Ohermeieri). 
155,  188. 

—  Finkler-Prior,  165. 

Spleen,  the,  diseases  of,  216;  amyloid  de- 

feneration  of,  216 ;  enlargement  of,  acute, 
16,  leucaemic  and  pseudo-leuciemic,  217  ; 
examination  of,  222;  hypersemia  of, 
active,  216,  passive,  217 ;  imarctions  of, 
inflammation  of,  216 ;  syphilis  of,  tuber- 
culosis of,  217 ;  tumours  of,  218. 

Sporangium,  161. 

Spore-membrane,  113. 

Spores,  113;  arthrogenous  S.,  endogenous 
S.,  113;  staining  of,  29. 

Sporozoa  (Gregarinie),  168. 

Sputum,  examination  of,  288,  for  tnberde 
baciUi,  134. 

Staining,  17  ;  after-S.,  33 ;  contrast-,  coun- 
ter-, or  double-S.,  20;  en  masse,  21; 
general  rules  for,  17;  isolated,  of  bac- 
teria, 29 ;  of  bacteria  in  cover-glass  pre- 
parations, 26 ;  of  bacteria  in  tissues,  31 ; 
of  elastic  tissue,  214 ;  of  fibrin,  75,  76 ; 
of  flagella,  29;  of  karyokinetic  figures, 
68,  69;  of  spores,  29;  of  the  nervous 
system,  351 ;  of  tubercle  bacilli,  69,  133; 
preliminary,  33.  For  the  gpecieU  methods 
of  staining  other  bacteria,  see  under  the 
individual  species ;  and  for  processes,  see 
under  name  of  inventor. 

Stains,  contrast,  20;  difiu8e,20;  nuclear,  18. 

Staphylococci,  113. 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  cUbus,  118. 

aureus  f  116. 

citreus,  118. 

Staphyloma,  anterior  or  scleral,  401 ;  cica- 
tricial, 402;  posterior,  401. 

Steam  sterilising  apparatus,  Koch's,  34. 

Steatoma,  79. 

Sterigmata,  161. 

Sterilisation,  33 ;  discontinuous,  37 ;  of 
instruments,  of  nutrient  materiids,  34 ; 
of  the  skin,  35. 

Steriliser,  hot-air,  34 ;  steam,  34. 

Stomach,  the,  diseases  of,  232 ;  cloudy 
swelling  of,  232 ;  cysts  of,  235. ;  degener- 
ations of,  amyloid  and  fatty,  232 ;  effects 
of  corrosives  on,  236 ;  erosions,  haemor- 
rhagic,  of,  233 ;  examination  of,  237  ;  in- 
flammation of  (see  Gastritis),  233  ;  micro- 
organisms in  contents  of,  237  ;  polypi  of, 
234 ;  softening  of,  232;  tumours  of,  236; 
ulcer  of,  circiuar,  233. 

Stomatitis,  aphthous,  ulcerative,  223. 

Streak  cultures,  41. 

Streptococci,  113. 

Streptococcus  erysipelatisy  121. 

—  pyogenes^  118. 

Stricture  of  oBsophagas,  228 ;  of  urethra, 
308. 

Strohschetn's  syringe,  for  inoculation,  47. 

Stroma  in  cancer,  101. 

Struma,  349;  S.  lipomatodes,  221. 

Suprarenal  capsules,  the,  diseases  of,  221 ; 
degenerations  of,  fatty  and  pigmentary, 
221 ;  examination  of,  222;  struma  lipo- 
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inatodM  in,  ttiberouloeii  of,  221 ;  tumonrB 
of.  2S. 

Synechia,  interior,  407. 

Synovud  membrauea,  hyperptoAtin  growths 
of,  302, 367  :  inOamiiiatioD  of,  in  arthritw 
Ig.v.),  305;  aew  formation  of  cartilage 
la,  363;  Benile  uhanges  iti,  3ST  ;  tuber 
oaloiii  of,  374. 

Snihilide,  outuieons,  390  ;  macular,  papu- 
lar, 397  ;  pnatular,  398. 

Syphilis,  75,  138. 

Syphiloma ;  «<  (3umm&. 

Syringea,  injecting,  Koch's,  Strohichoin's, 


Syringomyelia, 
Tabih  dorsalis.  337. 


-  tehm 


I.  174. 


.r  elliptia 


173. 
la.  172. 


—  twdioraiiellala 

—  fiaRa,  173. 

—  nolium,  171. 
Tape-worms  |  ace  Cestodea. 
Tartar,  of  the  teeth,  2.')1. 
Teeth,  the,  diaeaBea  of,  23 

of,  232. 
TiicaMANN's  hiemLn  crygtals,  191. 
TeleiLDgi  ectasia,  84. 
Temperatures,  "  inctiliation, 

"  Tendinous  Bpota"  on  pericardium,  201. 

Tend  on -sheaths,  affections  of,  3S2. 

Terminal  artery,  embolism  of  b,  210, 

Testicle,  the,  iailnmniatioa  of  (sc*  Orohiti*), 
314  ;  ayphili*  of,  tnbercnlosis  of,  tumours 
of.  317. 

Tetanus,  160. 

Tetrads,  1 13- 
Th  ennoregulator,  42,  43. 

Theruioatat,  42,  43. 

Thoma-Zkisb  oDunting  apparatus,  1S8. 

Thokxen's  disease,  3H0. 

Thromho-arteritis,  purulent,  203. 

Throm bo- phlebitis,  purulent,  20.1 

Thrombosis,  208. 

Thrombus,  ulmuges  in,  208;  miied  T.,  red 
T.,  208 !  stratiHcation  of.  208 ;  white  T.. 
203.  208. 

Thrash,  104,  231. 

Thmah- fungus,  164. 

Thruat  cultures,  41. 

Thyroid  sUnd.  the.  diseases  of,  220  j  ade- 
noma of,  220,  221 ;  examination  of,  222  ; 
hypertrophy  of  («<  Goitrct,  220;  incur- 
■ion  of,  into  larynx  and  trachea,  271; 
papilliferouB  cysto  adenoma  aud  other 
tumoun  of,  221. 

Thyroid*,  acue««ory,  220. 

Tissues,  examination  of.  for  bacteria,  30. 

Tomiillitis,  follicular,  223. 

Toneib.  the,  afTection  of,  in  catarrh  of  the 
mouth.  223 ;  calcali  of,  223,  231  ;  hyper- 
trophy of,  229. 

Tophi,  365,  419. 

Toxic  action  of  liaoteria,  40.  1 15. 

ToxiiH,  115. 
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Tracliea,  the,  diseases  of,  268 ;  diphtheria 
of,  269:  ingrowth  of  thyroid  gland  into. 
271  ;  sypliilia  of,  tnbercnlosis  of,  270. 

Trachoma,  415;  T. -grnnales,  41<i. 

TransmiKHion  of  pure  cultures  of  bacteria 
to  animals,  46  ;  by  feeding,  by  inhala- 
tion, 47. 

Trematodee,  171.  176. 

Trir/iina  i/iimliii,  178;  intestinal  T.,  muscle 
T.,  180. 

Trkhoctplu^UJidispar,  178. 

Triehommuu  itUuiiiiaJii,  170. 

Triehophylon  Umiunuit,  163. 

Tabu-cuts,  297,  312. 

Tuberoles,  conglomerate,  132;  epitfaelioid- 
celled,  131  ;  giant-celled,  132  ;  lymphoid, 
131  ;  r«ticuUt«d.  131. 

Tulierculosis,  76,  1.30 ;  general  acute  mili- 
ary, 133  ;  local,  132 ;  mode  of  diHsemina- 
tiou  of,  13!t ;  mode  of  infection  with, 
131;  ulcenin.  132. 

Tumor  albus,  374. 

Tum.ourB,  77  ;  benign,  77  ;  claasifioation 
of,  77,  78 ; conneotive-tiBBDs,  78;  develop- 
ment of,  77:  iliognoeiB  of.  III;  e^- 
thelial,  94 ;  etiology  of,  77  ;  exatnina- 
tianof.  110  ;  malignant,  77  ;  villous,  109. 

Tuutoa  vaginalis  of  teetiole.  free  bodies  in, 
315;  hfcmatocele  of,  316;  inflammation 
of,  31.5. 

Turpentine,  22. 

Tylomo,  393. 

Tympanum,  the,  cholesteatoma  of,  429 ; 
examination  of,  440.  441  ;  inflammation 
of  (Mi  Otitis  media),  425 ;  membrane  of 
[se£  Membrana  tym|wni),  421  ;  patho- 
genic micro-organisms  of,  430  ;  syphilis 
of,  tubercnlo«i»  of,  tumours  of,  430. 

Typhlitis,  240. 

Typhoid  fever,  144,  241  ;  complication* 
of,  145. 

Typhoid  lymphoma,  242. 

Tyrosin  crystals.  83. 

Ut-CEB,  atheromatous,  206  ;  catarrhal,  of 
intestine,  240 ;  oircaUr  or  chronic,  of 
stomach,  233  ;  perforating,  of  nose,  206  ; 
rodent,  399;  syphilitic,  396,  398;  tuber- 
cular, 132;  typhoid,  of  ir' 
typhoid,  of  larynx,  209. 

Ulcus  durum,  396. 

Unstainvd  preparations,  mounting  of,  21. 


Ureters,  the,  tuberculosis  and  ti 


rsof. 


Urethra,  the,  lahie  passage  in,  .308;  in- 
flatnmation  of  (««  Urethritis),  307 :  stric- 
ture of,  308  ;  tnmonrs  of,  310. 

Urethritis,  croupous  and  diphthsritio,  309 ; 
gonorriia>al,  acnte  and  chronic,  307, 

Uric  acid  crystals,  312  ;  infarction,  295. 

Urinary  afiparatus,  the,  diseases  of,  291  ; 
diauharging  apparatus,  305  ;  animal  para- 
sites of,  310;  examination  of,  311. 

Urine,  the,  examination  of,  311  ;  vegetable 
micro-organisms  in,  310. 

Urticaria,  33B. 
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UteroB,  the,  diseases  of,  320;  atrophy  of 
mucous  membrane  of,  322 ;  erosions  of 
cervix  of,  323 ;  hyperplasia  of  mucons 
membrane  of,  321 ,  &2 ;  hypertrophy  of, 
324 ;  inflammation  of  («ee  Endometritis, 
Metritis,  Parametritis,  Perimetritis),  320, 
324 ;  membrane  from,  in  membranous 
dysmenorrhoea,  320 ;  polypi  of,  321  ; 
secretion  from,  examination  of,  331  ; 
tuberculosis  of,  tumours  of,  324. 

Vagina,  the,  c^sts  of,  326 ;  inflammation 
of  {flu.  Colpitis),  325 ;  parasites  of,  326  ; 
secretion  from,  examination  of,  331  ; 
tumours  of,  3*26. 

Valves,  the  cardiac,  aneurysm  of,  196 ;  in- 
crustation of,  193 ;  inflammatory  changes 
in,  vegetations  on,  195. 

Variola,  389. 

Vasculitis,  acute  primary  and  secondary, 
202  ;  capillary,  202  ;  chronic,  204  ;  syphi- 
litic, 140,  206,  396 ;  tubercular.  206. 

Vas  deferens,  the,  inflammation  of,  315. 

Vegetations,  on  cardiac  valves,  195 ;  ade- 
noid, 228. 

Vermes,  171 ;  examination  of,  181. 

Vermiform  appendix,  the,  inflammation  of, 
241. 

Verruca  necrogenica,  394. 

Vesicles,  387. 

VesiculaB  seminales,  the,  inflammation  of, 
315. 

Vibices,  384. 

Vibrio  choLerce,  AaicUicoi ;  see  Spirillum 
cholercB  A8kUic(e. 

Villi,  chorionic,   hypertrophy  of,  mucons 


degeneration  of  {see  Mole),  327 ;  synovial, 

enlargement  and  multiplication  of,  362, 

formation  of  cartilaee  in,  363. 
Villous  cancer,  of  bladder,  309. 
Villous  tumour,  109. 
Vitiligo,  385. 

Vitreous  humour,  the,  inflammation  of,  414. 
Vomited  matters,  examination  of,  237. 
Vulva,  the,  elephantiasis  of,  hyperplastic 

growths  of,  inflammation  of,  326. 

Wabt,   cutaneous,   109  ;    dissecting-room 

W porter's,  394 
ater,  anilin,  27  ;  of  condensation,  37. 

Weiokbt's  hsematoxylin  method  for  stain- 
ing the  nervous  system,  351,  352 ;  Pal's 
modification  of,  352;  modification  of 
Gram's  method,  32 ;  picro-carmine,  20. 

Wen  or  atheroma,  97. 

Whipworm  ;  see  Trichoeephalus  dispar. 

White  thrombus  ;  see  under  Thrombus. 

'*  Wool-sorter's  disease  " ;  see  Anthrax. 

Xanthelasma,  385. 

Xeroderma,  384 ;  X.  pigmentosum,  384. 

Xerophthalmus,  403. 

Xerosis,  403. 

Xylol,  22. 

Yeasts,  159. 

Ziehl's  carbolic  f  uchsin,  27  ;  staining  with, 

32. 
Ziehl-Neblsbn  method  of  staining  tubercle 

bacilli,  the,  134. 
Zoogloea,  113. 
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Plate  II. 

Pig.  1.  Staphylococcus  Pyoyenes  Aurevi*.     Cover-gUun  preparation  from  a  two-days-old 
culture  on  glycerin  agar. 

Fio.  2.  Streptococcus  Pyotje.ms.     Cover  glass  preparation  from  a  two-days-old  culture 
in  lK>uillon. 
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PljiTE   IV. 

Fio.   1.   hiplocoft'Am  PntumoiiUe.     CViver-glafes  preparation  from  tlie  blood  of  a  iiiouno. 
The  cocci  arc  surrounded  with  a  capsule. 

Fig.  2.  BacilUiA  PHCumouifn,     Cover-glass  preparation  from  the  exudation  of  human 
lobar  pneumonia.     The  bacilli  show  a  narrow  capsule. 
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Plate  V. 

Fio.   1.  BacUiwt  AniJiraeis.     Cover-glass  preparation  from  tlie  spleen-pulp  of  a  moose. 

FiQ.  2.  BacUluH  Anthracis  with  commencing  spore-formation.  Cover-glass  preparation 
from  a  two-days-old  ciiltnrc  on  glycerin  agar.  The  spores  are  present  only  in 
isolated  bacilli. 
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Platk  VI. 

Fui.   1.   BarilhiA    Titiitrrufnxin.      Cover-glass    preparation    from     tuberculous    sputum. 
Several  filaments  of  Ijacilli  show  a  granular  structure. 

Fuj.  '2.  BarilitiH  Ttfnni.     (^)ver-glaM  preparation  from  a  culture,  several  days  ol«l,  in 
grai)e-sugar  agar.     Several  bacilli  show  terminal  8iK>i-es,  stained  or  unstained. 
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PlJiTE   VII. 

Vui.  I.  BfwUlwt  Mailei.  Cover-glaas  pre|Miration  from  a  two-da>'8-old  cultare  on 
glycerin  agar.  In  some  of  the  bacilli  or  filaments  spots  are  seen  which  have 
remaineil  unstained,  and  may  possibly  be  spores. 

Fiu.  2.  HacififiH  I}iphth*-ryE.  Cover- glass  preftaration  from  an  eight-days-old  culture 
on  glycerin  agar.  Many  involution  and  degenerative  forms  are  already 
present. 
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Fia,  2.  Spirianm  Febiit  Reettrrenlu.     Gover-glaa  preparMion  from  the  blood  in  a 
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